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Permission Given 
For Reorganizing 


G. & F. Railway 


I. C. C. Approves Plan for 
Operation and Extension 
of Carrier Now in Re- 

s Hands. 


ceiv er’s 


Issue of Securities 
Subject to Conditions 


' 
Evidence Required of Reason- 
ableness and Necessity of 


All Proposed Ex- 
penditures. 


A plan for reorganization and exten- 
sion\of the Georgia & Florida Railway, 
wrfich has long been in receivership, by 
a new company called the Georgia & 
Florida Railroad, was approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
report and order issued December 28. 

A certificate was issued authorizing 
R. Lancaster Williams or the Georgia & 
Florida Railroad to construct and operate 
an extension from Augusta, Ga., to 
Greenwood, S. C., and to acquire and 
operate the railroad of the old company. 
Approval was also given to the acquisi- 
tion of control by Mr. Williams or the 
new company of the Statesboro Northern 
Railway by lease. 

Issue of Securities. 

Authority was conditionally granted to 
the new company to issue $9,000,000 of 
6 per cent preferred stock, 100,000 shares 
of common stock without par value, 
$5,000,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, and $1,500,000 of nonmort- 
gage 6 per cent income debentures, and 
to assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect of $750,000 of equipment trust 
certificates and a loan of $792,000 to the 
receiver of the old company, made by the 
commission under Section 210 of the 
Transportation Act. The proceeds of the 
new securities are to be used in connec- 
tion with the reorganization and new 
construction. 

The conditions prescribed are that 


[Continued an Page 10, Column 5.) 
Ruling Is Deferred 
On Bakelite Imports 


Reopening of Infringement 
Case Sought Before Tariff 
Coinmission. 


The United States Tariff Commission, 
on December 28, took under advisement 
the question of reopening the case in- 
volving a complaint of the Bakelite Cor- 
poration of New York City. The Cor- 
poration alleged infringement of a patent 
and violation of section 316 of the Tariff 
Act_of 1922, covering unfair acts and 
practices in the importation and sale of 
merchandise manufa@étured from syn- 
thetic phenolic resin, Form C. 

Although the Commission has _ not 
made a final ruling in this complaint, it 
has reported to the President its findings 
in regard to the importation of certain 
articles made from this product. The 
articles include cigar and cigarette hold- 
ers, and under a recent ruling of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, they have been 
excluded from entry into the United 
States. 

Meyer Kraushaar, who represented the 
respondents, a group of importers, in the 
complaint of the Bakelite Corporation, 
at a hearing granted him by the Com- 
mission on December 28, stated the pro- 
ceedings against his clients should be dis- 
missed, or reopened to obtain evidence 
that certain patents providing for the 
‘manufacture of these holders were not 
infringed by foreign manufacturers. He 
pointed out that no evidence had been 
offered by the complainants to show an 
infringement of a patent. 

He declared that in Europe there were 
patents for the manufacture of this par- 
ticular type of holders. He said the 
patent in question was known as the 
Redman patent, but he doubted that cer- 
tain imported holders had been manu- 
factured by the Redman process. 

Albert MacC. Barnes, Jr., who repre- 
sented the Bakelite Corporation at the 
hearing, declared that the Redman 
patent, held by his corporation, was not a 
process patent but a product patent, and 
that foreigners had infringed it. He 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 7.] 


President Has Conference 
On Note Regarding China 


President Coolidge, it was stated in 
iis behalf on December 28, has con- 
‘erred with the Department of State 
cegarding the recent note sent to the 
United States by Great Britain and said 
to favor a more conciliatory policy to- 
ward China, and the Department of State 
is preparing a note which will deal with 
the American attitude. At the same 
time it was stated at the White House 
that the American ‘reply will be ready 
for transmission to London within a few 
days 


‘ 


Seasonal Drop Noted 


In Wholesale Trade 


Federal Reserve Board Reports 
November Sales on Same 
Level As Last Year. 


Wholesale sales in November showed 
the usual seasonal decline but were at 
about the same level as those of a year 
ago, according to the monthly statement 
of the Federal Reserve Board based on 
reports from firms in leading lines. 


stocks put in by the retail trade during 


the preceding two months for the winter | 


holiday trade. 


Declines in wholesale grocery sales 
were general while sales of shoes and 
hardware showed increases. The full 
text of the statement follows: 


Sales of wholesale firms reporting to | 


the Federal Reserve System declined in 
November in all leading lines and in all 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 


Atlantic Coast Line Given 
Right to Control A., B. & A. 


Authority for the acquisition of control 
by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad of 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Rail- 
road, a new company organized to take 
over the property of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic Railway, was 
granted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a report and order made 
public on December 28. 

Authority was also given to the A., B. 
& C. company to issue $5,180,344.07 of 
preferred stock and 150,000 shares of 


common stock without nominal or par | 


value. 
The full text of the report by Divi- 
sion 4 will be published in the issue 
of December 30. 


\ 

The \ 
statement, made public on December 28,’ 

‘ accounts for the decline because of large 





1 some localities show increases. 
' eral the most severe declines in farm val- 
| uations since 1920 have been recorded in | 
the grain and livestock raising States of 
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Values of Land 


For Agriculture 
Declared Lower 


Average Decline in Last Six 


Y 


-ars Estimated for Coun- 
try as Nearly One- 
Third. 


The value of farm real estate has 
shown an apparent steady trend toward 
stability since the peak of 1920, accord- 
ing*to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, 
which has just prepared and issued a pre- 
liminary report of a survey of the farm 
real estate situation by the Division of 
Land Economics. Values averaged about 


30 per cent lower on March 1, 1926, than | 


on March 1, 1929. 

Although there is as yet no assurance 
that the bottom has been reached, ac- 
cording to the report, the average value 
per acre in the United States has shown 


a steadily lessening. rate of decline dur- | 


ing the five-year period. The full text 
of a summary of the report issued by the 
Department follows: 

Farm real estate values in the United 
States averaged about 30 per cent lower 
on March 1, 1926, than on March 1, 1920, 
according to a report by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Values have declined much more in 
some regions than in others. Indeed, 
In gen- 


the Middle West. There have been severe 
declines in several of the Mountain 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) 
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| Advertising Pinwhoot 


Is Rated As Windmill 


I. C. C. Arrives By “Analogy At 
Classification of ‘Sign Board 
Accessory. 


Advertising pinwheels are given the 
same freight rate classification as wind- 
mills, in a decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, made public Decem- 
ber 26, on complaiat of the Allen-Morri- 
son Sign Co., of Lynchburg, Va. 

The classification as windmill parts is 
held to apply by analogy to “ wheels, 
with propeller blades, used to direct at- 
tention by their revolutions to advertis- 
ing matter on sign-boards.” 

The Allen-Morrison Sign Company 
manufactures an advertising sign, which 
consists of a metal sign-board placed 
edgewise on a pivot on top of a wooden 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Mr. Coolidge’Favors 
Fleet on Mississippi 


President Coolidge favors a liberal ap- 
propriation for the Inland Waterways 
Commission which will enable the build- 
ing and putting into operation of a sub- 
stantial number of boats on the Missis- 
sippi River. This statement was author- 
ized orally at the White House on 


| 
Dec. 27. 


Secretary of War Davis, it was stated, 
is now working on a plan to secure the 
payment of the remaining stock in the 
Inland Waterways Commission which 
will enable the operation of these boats. 

The Department of War previously 
announced that Secretary Davis had sent 
to the director of the budget a supple- 
mental estimate of $2,000,000. 

The boats referred to are a fleet of 
barges, formerly operated by E. F. 
Goltra, which recently reverted to the 
United States by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Peaiden Looks 
For Continuation 


Of Prosperity 


Data From Cabinet Members 
and Other Sources Said to 
Forecast Healthy State 
In Business. 


President Coolidge, it was stated orally 
at the White House on December 28, has 
received information from members of 
his Cabinet and from reports from vari- 
ous sections of the country which leads 
him to believe the year of 1927 will be 
one of continued healthy business activity 
and prosperity. 

Although President Coolidge does not, 
it was stated, believe that he is qualified 
to diagnose the economic trends in this 
country any better than any one else, 
his opinion has been sought regarding 
the outlook for the coming year. He 
has been told by Secretary of Labor 
Davis of an increased number of oppor- 
tunities for employment, especially in 
New York, New England and the East. 

The American people generally are in 
receipt of good incomes, it was stated, 
and when such is the case it is character- 
istie- of them that they make expendi- 
tures, which call for production. 

It was also pointed out in behalf of 
the President that nobody can teil when 
business conditions will change. It was 
recalled that it had been predicted a 
depression would be experienced in the 
country during the present year, but 
1926 has been generally prosperous. 

The prices of a few commodities, such 
as cotton, haye declined, but because of 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 6.1 
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Flat Rate on Air Mail 
Ten Cents Half Ounce 


Increased. Business. and Rev- 
enue Forecast by Postof- 
fice Department. 


Postmaster General New announced, 
December 28, the promulgation of an 
order to put into effect February 1, 1927, 
a flat rate of 10 cents for each half 
ounce or fraction thereof of air mail, re- 
gardless of the character of such mail or 
the routes over which it is to be carried. 

R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, has issued instructions 
to postmasters to provide for application 
of the new rates. 

The full text of the order and of the in- 
structions will be found on page 16. 


Air mail charges now are made on a 


[Continued on Page 16, Col. 6.] 


a 


Peru Names Commission 
To Examine Cosmetics 


Peru has established a commission for 
the examination of all toilet preparations, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
on December 28. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

American hygienic toilet preparations 
imported into Peru after February 27 
next will have to be examined by a 
commission, according to advices received 
from the Commercial Attache at Lima. 
A fee of 15 Peruvian soles is charged 
as analysis fee for foreign products. 


tions were placed in the same category 
as pharmaceutical products. 


Toilet preparations will be required 
chemical composition according to the 


of their authorization by the Direccion 


de Salubridad Publica of Peru. 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


Advertising News 
Freight rate classification of adver- 

tising pinwheels as windmills. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Aeronautics 


Department of Commerce reports on 
first certificate of airworthiness of air- 
planes for export. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Department of Commerce announces 
figures on fields and airway lighting 
vlans of nation. 


Page 5, Col. 4 


A griculture 


Department of Agriculture reports 
value of farm lands showing steady 
trend toward stability, but average is 
less than before war. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Approximately 80 per cent of alfalfa 
seed crop had left hands of growers by 
December 14, with average prices un- 
changed since preceding month. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Low prices hinder exportation of 
Rumanian surplus corn crop. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Weekly summary of domestic grain 
in store in United States and Canada 
markets. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

Scotland food crops estimated smaller 
than in 1925. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Higher prices reported being paid for 
Sudan grass seed. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Regulations revised governing quar- 
antine against European corn borer. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Soya bean prices lower than in 1925. 

Page 4, Col. 5 
German crop statistics for 1926. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Chicago packers enter plea to in- 
formation filed in anti-trust action. 
Page 1, Col. 


Automotive Industry 


National Highway Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety repeats 
statistics on automobile fatalities dur- 
ing 1925. 


+ 


Page 2, Col. 4 

American manufactures of rubber re- 

ported by Department of Commerce as 
finding larger market in China. 

Page 8, Col. 6 


Banking 


Daily statement and analysis chart 


of the condition of the United States ; 


Treasury. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve chart showing loans, 
investments and deposits of member 
banks to Dec. 22. 
Page 10, Col. 3 
Federal Reserve chart showing loans, 
investments and deposits of New York 
City banks to Dee. 22. 
‘ Page 8, Col. 3 
Federal Reserve chart showing debits 
to individual accounts of member banks 
for week ending Dec. 22. 
Page 15, Col. 2 
Secretary Mellon says this country 
leads world in regard to status of its 
currency, 
Page 11, Col. 2 


| Bill introduced in the House would 
make Veterans’ certificates negotiable. 
Page 13, Col. 3 

Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
See “Railroads.” 


| Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government. 


Page 14, Col. 5 
Chemicals 


German postwar production of brown 
coal tar by distillations noted as in- 
creasing. 


Coal 


Coal exports increase 300,000 tons 
in November over October, with the 
United Kingdom and Ireland the prin- 
cipal market. 


Page 8, Col. 4 





Page 9, Col. 6 
Decrease under preceding week re- 
ported in output of bituminous and 
anthracite coal for week ended Decem- 
ber 18. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Coal firms in Wales affect merger 
said to control one-fourth of industry 
in that country. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Egypt reported turning from coal to 
oil for fuel purposes. 
Page 8, Col. 3 


Commerce-Trade 


Rug exhibit at Sesquicentennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia reported to 
have increased interest in Czecho- 
slovak goods. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Senate plans to take up Foreign Serv- 
ice Bill, already passed by House, to 
fix status of representatives of Depart- 
ment of Commerce abroad. 

Page 14, Col. 1 

Business in China depressed by po- 
litical uncertainty and approach of Chi- 
nese New Year. 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Belgian plate glass factories re- 
ported prosperous with production on 
increase. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

United States largest supplier of 
colors and dyes in Mexican import mar- 
ket. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Peru establishes commission for ex- 
amination of imported toilet prepara- 
tions. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Foreign market specialists to tour 
Texas. 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Trade of the Netherlands shows 
drop for 1926, 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Foreign trade of Netherlands de- 
lined for first 11 months of 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

See “Aeronautics,” “Agriculture,” 
ufacturers,” “Motion Pictures,” 
bacco,” “Textiles,” “Wool.” 


Congress 


(Extracts from proceedings of Con- 
gress are to be found under the various 
group classifications in this index.) 


“To- 





‘Banking,” “Coal,” “Chemicals,” “Man- , 


Cotton 


Weekly cotton service report shows 
increase in sales of cotton in Europe. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


District Court enjoins sale of per- 
fume under trade name of Caron’s 
“Narcisse Noire” when it is not genuine 
product. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

District Court decides Government’s 
remedy for review of quashing of search 
warrant is in appeal to Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Page 12, Col. 6 

District Court holds conveyance by 
trustee of oil lands transferred entire 
title. 


Page 13, Col. 2 | 


District Court affrms referee’s order 
to bankrupts. 
Page 13, Col. 1 
District rules in admiralty 
action. 


Court 


Page 12, Col. 5 

District Court confirms award of 
damages for sinking of lighter. 

Page 15, Col. 4 


Cireuit Court of Appeals affirms de- | 


cision holding that cost of administer- 
ing lands granted to State by United 
States Government may be charged 
against proceeds of trust. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Circuit Gourt of Appeals holds court 
may proceed on indictment once altered 
and then restored to original reading. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Circuit Court of Appeals explains 
doctrine of election of remedy, and rules 
on guarantee of trade acceptances. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
See “Customs.” 


Customs 


Customs Court rules decision fixing 
classification of imports can:not be ren- 
dered merely following an inspection 
of samples. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Customs Court affirms levy of duty 
at rate of 65 per cent ad valorem on 
imported gauge glasses. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Customs Court reclassifies amber 
beads as material for jewelry and re- 
duces duty. 


Page 12, Col. 6 | 


Economic Questions 
President in receipt of reports that 
convince him prosperity of country -will 
continue. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Education 


Dr. J. A. Kiernan, of Department of 
Agriculture, describes tests made of 


various devices for determining relative | 


properties of blood. 
Page 16, Col. 3 
Fifty-six colored boys working their 
way through. Mechanical State School 
at Forsyth, Ga. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Noted botanical library of J. D. 
Smith, of Baltimore, is just installed in 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Bureau of Education outlines course 
of reading for parents. 
Page 9, 
See “Motion Pictures.” 


Col. 2 


| have been issued on caustic 
| cleaning purposes. 





Electrical Industry 


Bureau of Standards issues circular 
on proper requirements for electrical 


| insulation. 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Foodstuffs 


Survey by Department of Agricul- 


| ture shows large proportion of cost of 


perishable foods to consumer is due to 
expense of distribution. 

Page 2, Col. 1 
“Agriculture.” 


Foreign Affairs 


See 


American force in Nicaragua only to | 
protect nationals says statement issued 
for President. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Shanghai, China, reported planning 
changes and improvements to meet 
traffic conditions. | 

Page 8, Col. 5 | 

French cities reported still being sup- 
plied with revenues through collection 
of internal customs. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

President confers with Department 
of State’ on British note 
policy toward China. 


regarding 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Senator Borah forecasts early recog- 


| nition of Canton Government of China. 


Page 3, Col. 6 

President decides on participation in 
Double Taxation Conference in Geneva. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Fur Industry 


Federal Trade Commission makes 
complaint against New York dye con- 
cern charging unfair practices in con- 
nection with sale of rabbit pelts. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Gov’t Personnel 


House resolution seeks appointment 
of Bruce J. Newton as member of Board 
of Managers, National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers. 

Page 13, Col. 3 

Travel expenses of Tariff Commission 
more than $35,00 last year. 

Page 12, Col. 6 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 


| counting Office. 


Page 14, Col. 2 


War Department. 


Page 14, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 14, Col. 5 
John J. Esch elected chairman of 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 11, Col. 1 


Gov't Supplies 


Department of Commerce announces 


Government standard _ specifications 


soda for 


Col. 6 
~ 9 » ‘ al 
Gov't Topical Survey 

Dr. J. A. Kiernan, of Department of 
Agriculture, describes tests made of 
various devices for determining relative 
properties of blood. 


Page 9, 


i 
| 
| 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| 


Page 16, Col. 3 
Home Economics 


Swiss canton of Basel-City has 
passed law to pay rent fer families 





| Street and Highway 


‘ 


whose minor children number four or 
more. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Bureau of Home Economics reports 

suggestions to guide housewives in pur- 

chases of linens, dress cloth, etc., during 


annual white sales. 
9 


= 


Page Col. 7 

Bureau of Standards issucs specifica- 
tions for laundry soda. 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Inland Waterways 


President Coolidge favors liberal ap- 
propriation to foster Mississippi River 
traffic. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Insurance 


National Highway Conference on 
Safety repeats 
statistics on automobile fatalities dur- 
ing 1925 

Page 2, Col. 4 


International Law 


Continuation of full text of treaty 
between United States and Panama. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Judiciary 
See “Court Decisions,” 
“Taxation,” “Trade Marks.” 


Labor 


Rise reported in hourly output per 
employe following a shortening of 
working day in paper box board fac- 
tories. 


“Customs,” 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Lumber 


Increase reported in lumber imports 
by France. 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


British boot and shoe industry ac- 
tive despite coal strike. 


Milling 

Weekly summary of domestic grain 
in store in United States and Canada 
markets. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Mines and Minerals 


Mexico mining concession 
tions decline in 1926. 


applica- 


Page 9, Col. 6 
Motion Pictures 


Italian National Institute of Luce 
creates “Industrial Cinema” to carry 
on campaign .of education- through 
moving-picture films. 

; Page 9, Col. 2 

Decrease estimated in exports of un- 
exposed films for motion pictures from 
Germany, but exports of negative films 
increase. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


National Defense 


New gunboats being built at Shang- 
hai to replace United States war ves- 
sels assigned elsewhere. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Assistant Secretaries of Navy cover 
34,000 miles in tours of inspection. 

Page 5, Col. 3 
[Continued on Page Three.] 
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| these conditions 


Report Is Made 


On Total Refund 
Paid Taxpayers 


Secretary Mellon Declares 
Aggregate for Past Fis- 
cal Year Reaches 


$174,156,897. 


Amounts Described 


As Illegally Collected 


Data Given to House Comprises 
Series of Typewritten Books 
Giving Lists of 
Figures. 


Andrew W. Melion, Secretary of the 
Treasury, on December 28 sent to the 
| House a list of taxpayers to whom a net 
total of $174,156,897 of back taxes were 
refunded, during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1926, because “illegally col- 
lected ” under section 1315, of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921, Section 1011 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 and Section 1111, 
of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

There were 14,380 sheets of this official 


' data, typewritten,in books as sections of 


| the report to Congress. 
Under a recent resolution these prepara- | . 7 


The whole com- 
prises a statement, Secretary Mellon 
explained, showing the claims for re- 
fund approved by the Commissioner of 


' Internal Revenue during the fiscal year 
to bear labels indicating in detail their | 


and forwarded to the disbursing clerk of 


| the Treasury Department for payment 
metric decima! system and also the date | 


or to the General Accounting Office for 
direct settlement. 
Differences Noted. 

“As the report is on the basis of claims 
for refund approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue,” said the 
Secretary, “and forwarded by him to the 
disbursing clerk of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for payment or to the General 
Accounting Office for direct settlement, 
the figures. differ somewhat from the 
actual.cash expenditures during the year 


coastal rast 
[Continued on Page 11, Col. 5.] 


Force In N icaragua 
Guarding Americans 


Statement Made for Presi- 
dent Denies Intention to 
Take Sides in Revolt. 


American intervention in Nicaragua is 
based solely on the necessity of protects 
ing American lives and property, it wae 
said officially for President Coolidge at 
the White House on December 28. The 
United States, it was explained, has taken 
no sides as between the warring factions, 

The attitude of the President was ouv 
lined orally for the purpose of correcting 
what the White House regarded as s 
misapprehension as to the motive actt; 
ating the landing of marines at Puerto 
Cabezas, and the establishment of a neu- 
tral zone under the direction of Rear 
Admiral Julian Latimer. 

The Nicaraguan revolution has caused 
trouble and danger to American interests, 
it was stated for the President, and under 
it is almost always 
necessary for this country to take action 
for their safety. This is what is being 
done now, it was said. 

The United States is taking no sides, 
it was stated. Admiral Latimer has not 
molested Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, the Liberal 
leader, during the establishment of 4 
neutral zone at Puerto Cabezas, nor hag 
he molested any part of the revolu- 
tionary movement or any member of the 
Liberal cabinet. So far as President 
Coolidge knows, it was stated, Dr. Sacasa 
and his cabinet are still at Puerto Cabe- 
zas, where they are receiving the treat- 
ment similar to that received by all. An 
American lumber company has furnished 
Dr. Sacasa with a house where he will 
not be molested, it was explained. . 

Senator Borah (Rep.), Idaho, chairman 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 7.] 


Swift & Co. Accept 
Verdict in Fertilizer Case 


The Department of Justice announced 
December 28 that it had been advised 
that Swift & Co., packers, have entered 
a plea of nolo contendere to the informa- 
tion filed by the Department in connee- 
tion with the so-called “fertilizer case.” 
This was an anti-trust suit against 39 
packing concerns which was recently de- 
termined in the United States Court at 


' Baltimore. 


The Department statement in part fol- 


| lows: 


“The Swift Company, was one company 
against which information was filed that 


| did not appear and plead at the time the 


hearing was held. The Swift Company 
has been fined $3,506. 

“The Department also advised the Fed- 
eral Court that it was satisfactory to 


| have the fine for the Southern Fertilizer 


and Chemical Company changed to 
$2,500; the fine of the Empire State 
Chemical. Company changed to $1,500; 
and the fine of tre Adair: & MeCarthy 
Brothers reduced. This closes the so 
called fertilizer ease.” ~. 

~~ — — 
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Education 


Price of Food Held 
Largely Result of 
Distribution Costs 


Small Size of Purchases Is 


Important Factor, Says 
Report Which Tells 
of Survey. 


A large proportion of the cost of per- 
ishable foods to the consumer is ac- 
counted for by the expense of distribu- 
tion, according to an announcement just 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, which found in a survey of 
expense factors in city distribution of 
perishables conducted in New York City 
that the three most important phases 
of this distribution cost related to the 
consumer’s purchasing habits, to the 
services furnished by the store and to 
the type of management of the retail 
store. The full text of the conclusions 
reached through the survey follows: 

This study brings to light three fea- 
tures of metropolitan distribution which 
are of outstanding significance in deter- 
mining the expense of distributing per- 
ishable foods to city consumers. 

The first is the fact that the expense 
of city distribution is influenced to a 
remarkable extent by the purchasing 
habits of consumers. The prevailing size 
of the individual retail sale has great in- 
fluence in determining the proportion of 
the consumer’s expenditure which is ab- 
sorbed in the distribution process. The 
price spread necessary to cover the serv- 
ices involved in bringing supplies from 
the city wholesale market to metropoli- 
tan consumers is found to be fairly con- 
stant per individual retail sale, irrespec- 
tive of the physical size of sale. 


How Prices Are Fixed. 


Selling prices seem to be fixed by re- 
tailers at such a point above cost of goods 
in the wholesale market as will yield a 
fairly uniform money return per sale, to 
cover the expense of service which is 
rendered. The extent of service involved 
in distributing a given quantity of goods 
thus fixes the proportion which the re- 
tailer must charge above cost to cover 
his operating expenses. The larget the 
consumer’s purchase the smaller is the 
proportion of the outlay which is ab- 
sorbed by distribution charges and the 
greater is the proportion left to pay for 
merchandise. 

All services involved in city distribu- 
tion have to be paid for out of the price 
charged by the retailer for the indi- 
vidual sale. Since every sale is a profit- 
making opportunity, the retailer must 
so apportion his expense among the indi- 
«vidual sales as to yield him a living 
above the cost of the goods he sells and 
the distribution expense which he under- 
goes. The great number of conveniences 
given to the consumer under present 
methods of city distribution must be 
paid for by the spread between cost of 
the retailer’s goods and their selling 
price. 

Maintenance of a continuous, well-se- 
lected stock, readily accessible in wide 
variety at all times, and the splitting 
up of this stock into small portions to 
meet the day-to-day needs of consumers 
in the immediate neighborhood require 
a large outlay by the retailer for the 
services involved. The expense occa- 
sioned in rendering these services is in- 
fluenced by the number of separate 
transactions required to dispose of a 
given quantity of goods rather than by 
the gross volume of goods sold. Prices 
to consumers are therefore established 
at a point that will assure a fairly uni- 
form money surplus on each individual 
transaction. The retailer has to adjust 
his price policy to the prevailing buying 
habits of his customers. Retail prices 
are thus scaled to accord with consumers’ 
predominating practice of making many 
oft-repeated small purchases. 

Influence of Credit Seen. 

This analysis shows further that the 
special services involved in delivery of 
goods and in extension of credit require 
a material addition to the consumer’s 
food outlay. 
a cash-and-carry basis are able to sell 
goods at considerably lower prices than 
those which operate with a credit-and- 
delivery policy. Although many con- 
sumers doubtless find the convenience 
of the credit-and-delivery store well 
worth the added expense, those to whom 
economy is the first consideration may 
enjoy a material saving by buying from 
stores whose prices are based upon a 
cash-and-carry policy. 

A third significant factor in the ex- 
pense of distributing fruits and vege- 
tables is the form of organization or 
management of the retail store. The 
standardized operation of chain stores, 
centralized purchase of supplies in large 
quantities, and sale of goods on a cash- 
and-carry basis give this form of man- 
agement distinct advantage in economy 
of distribution. Demonstration of the 
saving in distribution expense by the 
chain-store method points to this form 
of organization as a practical means for 
reducing prices of goods to city con- 
sumers. 

Offsetting the economy of the chain 
form of operation, distinct advantages 
are offered by the independently operated 
neighborhood unit store. The personal 
atmosphere of the independent store, its 
readiness to serve the preferences of 
individual customers, and the generally 
greater variety and wider choice of 
qualities give the neighborhood unit store 
a strong hold upon its local clientele. 

Tastes Found to Differ. 

As with the option regarding special 
credit-and-delivery service, the prefer- 
ence between chain store and unit store 
is a matter of relative emphasis upon 
economy or convenience. One portion of 
the consuming public prefers the fuller 
advantages of the neighborhood unit 
store with its higher prices, whereas an- 
other portion prefers to dispense with 
these advantages for the economy of 
lower prices prevailing in chain stores. 
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Certificate Awarded Mother or Father 
Who Reads Twenty Books on Parenthood 


Department of Education Maps Out Course of Instruction 
for Bringing Up Children. 


The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, has just issued a revi- 
sion of Reading Course No, 21, compris- 
ing “20 good books for parents.” It 
is intended for individual parents or for 
parents who wish to form a reading 
circle for consideration of the problems 
of childhood and youth. 

A certificate signed by the Commis- 
sioner of Education will be issued to 
anyone completing the course according 
to requirements. 


Certificates to be Awarded. 


In an introductory statement to the 
reading course, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, says: 

“Modern life, with the breaking down 
of traditions regarding the training of 
children and the increasing difficulties 
arising from the present-day develop- 
ment of initiative in youth, places more 
and more responsibility upon parents and 
all guardians of childhood. 

“That some parents are conscious of 
their responsibility is evidenced by the 
attempts to get reading matter on the 
various phases of child life and by the 
organization of groups of parents for 
the study of particular phases of child 
training and care. 


“The output of books dealing with this 
subject is evidence that writers are con- 
scious of the need. 

“In the selection of a limited number 
of books for use as a home reading course 
it has been necessary to omit many 
books of value. The attempt has been 
made here to list some of the recent 
publications on various aspects of child 
life with reference to early development, 
health, moral training, adolescence, and 
the unusual child, and a few books have 
been included for the purpose of keep- 
ing parents in touch with the school 
problems and the trend of modern edu- 
cation. 

“A certificate signed by the Commis- 
sioner of Education will be issued to any 
person completing this course according 
to requirements. 
individuals should enroll and report as if 
reading singly. 

“Requirements——Each person should 
first secure a reading course, enrollment 
blank, and a letter of requirements. Fiil 


in the blank and return to the Bureau of | 


Education. 


At the time that a book is begun.the 
reader should notify the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and when each book is completed 
send in a summary of it. A list of ques- 
tions will be sent to readers who have 
submitted summaries for a whole course. 


For readers in circles special arrange- | 


ments are made. The bureau doesi.not 
furnish the books. If you can not secure 
them from a local or State library, it wili 
be necessary to buy them. 


This list may be divided into two | 


courses, designated as No. 21-A and No. 


21-B. Readers may select 10 different | 


books from the entire list for reading 
course No. 21-A and 10 others for course 


No. 21-B. A certificate will be issued | 


for the completion of each of these sec- 
tions. 


Course of Reading Outlined. 


The list of the 20 books suggested is | 


as follows: 
For all parents: 
1. Mothers and 
Canfield Fisher. 
& Co. 1914. 285 p. 
children of all ages, 


Children. 


For parents of 
containing short 
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2. The Fruit of the Family Tree. Al- 
bert Edward Wiggam. 
Ind., Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1924, 353 p. 
For parents and child-study circles. This 
book is for readers who are interested in 
eugenics and race improvement or cul- 
ture. 
meaning of 
| heredity and of biological forces in 
human life and society. : 

3. Concerning Parents, a Symposium 
on Present-Day Parenthood. 
New Republic Co. 1926. 279 p. The 
| responsibilities of parenthood and the 


necessity of giving children freedom to | 
preserve their individuality are brought | 
out in two dozen papers which were de- | 
livered at a national conference by the | 


Child Study Association of America. 

4. The Child: His Nature and His 
Needs. A contribution of the Chil- 
dren’s Foundation, Valparaiso, 
1924. 448 p. For parents and child- 
study circles. Chapter I. 
some of the outstanding examples of 
how scientific knowledge is applied to 
the enrichment of child life. Chapter 
II. The ordinary behavior of children 
is discussed here, and their instincts and 


impulses are evaluated in order to be | 


Of the consumer’s outlay for fruits 
and vegetables, these studies show that 
from one-third to more than three-fifths 
is absorbed by distribution expense after 


arrival of goods in the city wholesale | 


market. - Such a portion is required to 
| cover the expense of various services 
that inhere in the prevailing methods of 
city distribution. With all refinements 
that are possible for reducing service re- 
quirements, the task of meeting th daily 
food demands of large city populations 


into millions of separate small retail 
parcels for daily consumption. Any gen- 
erally effective program for reducing the 
expense of distribution to city consumers 
must therefore take into consideration 
the basic proposition of reducing the ex- 
; pense on the individual retail sale. 

Establishment of the size of the indi- 
vidual retail sale as a determinant of 
distribution expenss, and application of 
this principle to the distribution of 
perishable commodities supported by ex- 
tensive statistical information, are’ re- 
sults of far-reaching importance in mar- 
keting science. 





If a circle is formed, | 


Dorothy 
New York, Henry Holt | 


Indianapolis, | 


The author offers this as an in- | 
} complete account of the 


New York, | 


Ind. | 


Gives briefly | 


remains primav‘ly a matter of splitting || 
| up the centralized stocks of goods that | 
arrive annually in the wholesale markets | 


able to differentiate normal from un- 
usual behavior and be guided in deal- 
ing with children. 

5. Understanding Our _ Children. 
Frederick Pierce. New York, EB. P. 
Dutton. 1926. 198 p. This is a book 
for parents who expect to have healthy, 
normal children. It deals with the 
questions of how to exact obedience 
without using fear. 

6. Play in Education. Joseph Lee, 
New York, MacMillan Co. 1926. 494 p. 
In this book the author aims to interpret 
the child to grown people and to show 
that play is of primary importance, that 
it is the serious business of child life. 

7. Wholesome Childhood. Ernest R. 
Groves and Gladys Hoagland Groves. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. 
176 p. For parents of children of all 
ages describing seven periods of child 
life between birth and adolescence. 

8. Is Your Child Ready for School? 
James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Wash- 
ington, Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. (U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Health Education 
Series No. 19.) 1926. 82 p. (10 cents.) 
For parents and parent-teacher associa- 
tions. A guide to parents in preparing 
their children for school life. 

9. When Children Err. Elizabeth 
Harrison. New York, Macmillan Co. 
1916. 152 p. Through illustrations from 
real life the author gives help to parents 
which may be applied to everyday prob- 
lems of child life in choosing right or 
wrong standards; in discipline and in 
punishment. 


Books Relating to Small Child. 


For Parents of Children of Preschool | 


Age: 

1. (The) Health of the Runabout Child. 
William Palmer Lucas. New York, Mac- 
millan Co. 1923. 216 p. The author 


recommends Chapter II to busy parents | ; 
| ence on Street and Highway Safety, of 


who want to know something about the 
normal growth and development of the 
runabout child. 

2. Parents and Sex Education. B. C. 
Gruenberg. New York, The American 
Social Hygiene Association. 1923. 94 p. 
For parents of children of preschool age. 
This is a small textbook containing brief 
chapters on why education and guidance 
| on sex matters are necessary. 

3. Talks to Mothers. Lucy Wheelock. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. 382 p. 
| For parents of children of preschool and 
| kindergarten age. Mothers will find 

help in solving the problems of obedience, 
| truth telling, carelessness, ete. 
4. Training the Toddler. Elizabeth 
Cleveland. Philadelphia, Pa., J. B. Lip- 
| pincott Co. 1925. 169 p. For parents of 
| children of preschool age. Contains 
| principles underlying the training of lit- 
| tle children, in suitable form for use in 
the home. 
Book for Fathers of Boys. 

For Parents of Children of Grade or 
High School Age: 

1. ((The) Job of Being a Dad. Frank 
| H. Cheley. Boston, W. A. Wilde & Co. 
1923. 336 p. A book for fathers of boys 
of grade-school and high-school age. This 
book is written in popular nontechnical 
| style; dealing with boy problems; the 
' father’s responsibilities; the home as a 
background for the boy; the development 
, of the intellectual and social life of a 
boy, ete. 

2. School and Home. 
New York, D. Appleton. 


1925. 213 p. 


Containing chapters on the school that | 
| everybody wants, the gifted child, the | 
chapters on the background of children’s | 
lives, the scientific spirit of mothers, etc. | 


child who fails, sins against childhood, 
the spoiled child, the first day of school, 
parents’ associations, etc. 

8. (A) Schoolmaster in the Great City. 
| Angelo Patri. New York, Macmillan 
Co. 1917. 220 p. For parents of grade 





| Hoover, is the Chairman. 





| school and for parent-teacher associa- | 


tions. 

4. Sex Education. Maurice A. Bigelow. 
| New York, Macmillan Co. 1916. 239 
|p. The author.feels that all classes of 
parents should have set before them the 
great need of the special safeguarding 
of young people in regard to this sub- 
ject. 

Instruction for Teachers. 

For Parents and Teachers: 

1. (The) Home-Maker. 

field. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1924. 3820 p. Excellent studies in 
child psychology are given in the story 
| of three children and the modern prob- 
| lems of home making. 
2. (The) Problems of Childhood. An- 
| gelo Patri.) New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. 1926. 310 p. The author depicts 
children sympathetically without senti- 
| mentality, and in this book he tells how 
the complexities of child training may 
| be transformed into positive joy of teach- 
ing. 
8. Shackled Youth. Edward Yeomans. 
Boston, The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
| 1921. 138 p. Contains short interesting 
articles on present-day schools, teachers 
and teaching. The author points out 
| some of the discrepancies and weaknesses 
of present-day schools and teaching of 
his own peculiar style. 


Negro Students Work 
Way Through School 


Agent for Vocational Board 
Tells of Progress Made 
in State of Georgia. 


Dr. H. O. Sargent, agent for negro 
schools in the Agricultural Education 
Service of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, has just stated orally 
that in the Agricultural and Mechanical 
State School at Forsyth, Ga., 56 colored 
boys are working their way through 
school. 

Commenting on the work of these 
boys, as observed by him on a recent 
visit to the school, Dr. Sargent said, 
“W. M. Hubbard, principal of the school 
has rented a large farm on the halves, 
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Public Health 


-/ Reported as 21,627 © 
During Year of 1925 


New York Ranked First and 
Iowa Had Fewest Fatali- 
ties{ Says Bureau of 
Census. 


The 19,954,347 automobiles registered 
in the United States in 1925 killed 21,627 
persons, or one victim to every 923 auto- 
mobiles (actually 922.659), according to 
a compilation of the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, 
made public on ‘December 28 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. ; : 

The actual total of deaths in which 
automobiles were involved—including 
street car and railway accidents where 
the automobile itself was not the messen- 
ger of death—has been computed, it was 
explained orally by E. R. Greenwood, 
secretary of the conference, from data 
of every sort, including coroners’ reports, 
data of chiefs of police and State gov- 
ernments, etc. The Bureau of the Census 
classifies as “automobile deaths” only 
those in which the automobile was the 
heaviest vehicle, so that accidents to 
automobiles in which street cars and rail- 
way trains are involved are not officially 
“automobile accidents.” 

Conference Figure Used. 


In its announcement of automobile 
fatalities for 1925, .recently issued, the 
Bureau of the Census used the figures of 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, as the estimate of total 
deaths in which automobiles were in- 
volved. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

One automobile fatality to every 923 
registered automobiles is the record for 
1925, according to a statement just is- 
sued by the Committee on Traffic Acci- 
dent Statistics of the National Confer- 


which Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
The total num- 
ber of deaths in the United States from 
automobile accidents in that year is 
given as 21,627, and the number of regis- 
tered automobiles, as reported by the 
Bureau of Public Roads, Department of 
Agriculture, was 19,954,347. The total of 


| 21,627 fatalities does not include fatali- 


ties in which automobiles are involved 
but which are charged against heavier 
vehicles such as steam railroads or elec- 
tric railways. 

New York State ranked first not only 
in the number of automobiles registered 
in 1925 but also in the number of deaths 
from automobile accidents. In New 
York, one person was killed for every 
731 automobiles. registered. 

Florida ranked first, however, in the 
proportion of fatalities compared with 


| the number of automobiles registered. 


In that State in 1925, one person was 
killed for every 597 cars registered. In 
Iowa there were fewer deaths, compared 
with the number of cars owned, than in 
any other State, there having been in 
1925 only one death to every 2,190 cars 
registered. 

The number of cars registered can not 
be taken as a true index of the volume of 
automobile traffic. A state might have a 
comparatively. small number of automo- 


biles registered and still rank high in the 
| number of miles traveled by automobiles. 
Angelo Patri. | 


The number of miles traveled per car, the 
number of miles traveled by cars regis- 
tered in other States, etc., are factors to 
be considered before reaching any con- 
clusions based on the figures presented. 
On the other hand, the increasing num- 
ber of cars registered should not lead to 


| the belief that the number of deaths from 


automobile accidents must continue to in- 
crease. Nor should the increase in auto- 
mobile fatalities be excused on the 


| ground that the number of automobiles, 


and therefore the risk, has grown. 
Rate Steadily Increasing. 
Emphasis should be constantly given to 
the fact that the death rate from automo- 
bile accidents is increasing rapidly year 
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ague of Nations Reports on Prevalence 


Death Toll of Autos | Le 


Throughout the World 


Cholera Outbreak in Far East Caused Anxiety, but Small- 
in Japan Has Ended. 


Outbreaks of chelera in China and 
other parts of the Far East are causing 
no little anxiety to officers of the health 
section of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, the United States Public Health 
Service has just been informed in a re- 
port received from the league, reviewing 
the current world prevalence of disease. 

While the epidemic of cholera in Shang- 
hai declined during August, new out- 
breaks were reported in Amoy and in 
Harbin, Manchuria, and also in sections 
of China, the report discloses. On the 
other hand, cholera deaths in- India, the 
outstanding epidemic center of the world, 
declined somewhat during the surveyed 
period, according to the report. 

A relative quiescence of plague in its 
principal epidemic centers was shown in 
the report, while the outbreak of small- 
pox which began early in the year in 
Japan evidently had come to an end in 
August. The incidence of aculte polio- 
myelitis (infantile paralysis) was re- 
ported to be greater in both England and 
Germany, but other countries where the 
infection usually is prevalent reported a 
lower prevalence. 

The full text of the abstract of the 
league’s report, as prepared by the Public 
Health Service, with statistical tables 
omitted, follows: 


Cholera in China. 

Additional information concerning the 
colera outbreaks in China and other parts 
of the Far East during the spring and 
summer months is made available in the 
September Epidemiological Report, pub- 
lished at Geneva by the health section of 
ths League of Nations’ secretariat. 
While the epidemic at Shanghai, referred 
to in last month’s report, declined during 
August, outbreaks were reported in 
Amoy and in Harbin, Manchuria, about 
the middle of August; also a few cases 
occurred in Port Arthur and Dairen. A | 
number of deaths from cholera were re- 
ported at Swatow in July, and rather 
serious outbreaks occurred at Hoihow on 
the island of Hainan, where 386 cases 
were reported in four weeks in May and 
365 cases in four weeks in July. At 
Kwang-Chow-Wan the number of new 
cholera cases continued to increase dur- 
ing August, and 483 cases were reported 
as against 354 in July. In general the 
cholera situation in China gave cause for 
some anxiety at the beginning of the 
month of September. 

While current figures for China as a 
whole are unobtainable, of course, the 
information gathered by the National 
Epidemic Prevention Bureau at Peking 
from the hospitals and practioners of 
western medicine gives a good indication 
of the epidemic situation in the various 
Provinces. 

This information was available only up 
to April, but at that time cholera was 
said to be of frequent occurrence in the 
two southern coast provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Fukin, but not to exist else- 
where. Notes from this source seem to 
indicate that, during the 12 months from 
May, 1925, to April, 1926, no Province of 
China was entirely free from Cholera. 
The southern and central coast provinces 
and the two inland provinces of Kwei- 
chow and Hunan were most affected, 
while cases seem to have been rare in 
the western provinces. 


India Suffered Less. 

In southeastern Asia the cholera situ- 
ation improved during the summer. In 
Siam 674 cases were reported in the 
whole country during the four weeks 
ended August 14, compared with 1,143 
during the previous four weeks. In 
French Indo-China, where 722 cases were 
reported in August as compared with 
in July, the situation showed 
marked improvement, and the principal 
ports were reported free from cholera. | 

The cholera deaths reported in India | 





| in the two weeks ending July 31 num- 
' bered 2,499 compared with 4,908 in the 


| after year, and that the street hazard for | 


every one 


' greater. Better regulations must be en- 
| acted and enforced and better safety 
campaigns must be carried on. Were the | 
| number of automobiles constant year 


Dorothy Can- | 


| 


after year it would be easier to gauge the 
effects of the various remedial measures 
already attempted, but the number of 
automobiles is increasing so rapidly as to 
present a tremendous problem in itself, a 
problem which necessarily calls for dras- 
tic safety measures. 

The fact that, according to the 1925 
figures, for each auto fatality in Iowa 
there were 2,190 automobile registrations, 
while in Florida for each such fatality 
there were only 597 such registrations, 
indicates the much more serious effect of 
the increasing number of automobiles in 
one State than in another. 

ERI I Se 
which these boys cultivate under the 
supervision of the agricultural teacher. 


is becoming greater and | 


corresponding period of 1925. Western | 
and northwestern India were practically 
free from cholera, and Bihar and Orissa 
and Madras Presidency showed the high- 
est incidence. No unusual prevalence oc- 


| curred in the Indian ports. 


' yelative quiescence of plague in its prin- | 
| cipal centers, as is usual at this season,” 


| countries the only cases reported during 


| Greece, 


| been reported from Tanganyika Terri- 


/ was the first since last December. 
| Madagascar plague reached its lowest 
| incidence during July with 16 cases, and 
| an increase occurred in the first half of 


The boys work during the day and are | 
paid from 5 cents to 10 cents per hour | 
and their board and go to school two | 


hours at night, from 7 to 9 o’clock. 


So ! 


far, the school has been able to make | 


the farm work self sustaining and it is 


giving these boys an agricultural educa- | 
tion which they never otherwise would | 
; July, but between January 1 and August 
| 7, 1,128 cases had been reported com- 


have obtained. 

“Professor Hubbard says he recently 
made a study of all his former agricu}- 
tural pupils and found that 75 per cent 
of them are now engaged in farming. 
There are now 202 pupils enrolled in the 
all-day agricultural classes of the school. 
The pupils, last year, had 401 acres in 
projects. At present the school is giving 
special attention to raising sweet pota- 
toes. 
early summer market at an average 
price of $2.50 a bushel. 

“Professor Hubbard is teaching the 
negroes to work and be law abiding citi- 
zens. ‘In his school work he has the 
backing of every white and colored citi- 
zen in Forsyth,’ 


The potatoes were all put in the | 


Plague Cases Reported. 
Plague.—“Returns for August show a | 


says the report. In the Mediterranean 
the month were 4 at Constantinople, 2 in 
2 in Algeria, 1 in Tunisia, and 1 
in Egypt, at Alexandria. 

In the Union of South Africa only 2 | 
cases of plague were reported in August 
as against 11 in July. No cases have 


tory since last November, and in Mauri- 
tius the one case reported during July 
In 





August when 80 cases were reported. 
In Senegal and Uganda the incidence 
of plague has been higher than in the 
previous year. During May and June 
321 cases were reported in Senegal, com- 
pared with 98 cases the corresponding 
period of 1925, which was, however, an 
unusually low year. In Uganda the num- 
ber of cases was declining somewhat in 


pared with 470 cases during the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

Plague cases reported in India during 
the two weeks énding July 31 numbered 
562 as against 490 in the corresponding 
two weeks last year; 179 cases were re- 
ported in Bombay Presidency, 91 in 
Madras Presidency, and 226 in Mysore. 

In Java there were 139 deaths from 
plague in the four weeks ending July 17 | 
as against 461 and 518 deaths, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding periods of | 
1925 and 1924. 

Yellow Fever Cases. | 

In Siam only one case of plague oe 

reported in July, and in French = Indo- 


China there were 22 cases reported in 
July and 12 in August. 

Japan reported 9 cases of plague in 
July, all in the Province of Kanagawa, 
and 6 of them at Yokohama. There 
was no case in August. 

Yellow Fever.—The following cases of 
yellow fever were reported: Africa: 
Gold Coast, June, 2 cases, 1 death; Ni- 
geria, June, 1 case, 1 death. South 
America: Brazil, Parahibo, April, 40 
cases, 8 deaths; Rio Grande del Norte, 
April, 50 cases, no deaths. 

Smallpox.—The outbreak of smallpox 
which began early in the year in Japan 
evidently had come to an end in August, 
for only nine cases were reported in 
the first two weeks of the month. The 
total cases reported in the first seven 
months of the year numbered 1,219., 

Smallpox in China, 

Smallpox Was reported to be prevalent 
in all parts of China in March and April, 
and epidemics were indicated in the Prov- 
inces of Chihli, Honan, Chekiang, Fu- 
kien, and Kweichow. “As elsewhere in 
the Northern Hemisphere,” says the re- 
port, “smallpox seems to be most preva- 
lent in April, least in September.” 

The smallpox cases in European Rus- 
sia, excluding the Ukraine, in April to- 
taled 373 as against 1,060 in April, 1925, 
and 2,480 in April, 1924. Only 22 cases 
were reported in the Ukraine in April 
and 27 in May. 

A marked seasonal decrease in small- 
pox occurred in England during July 
and August; 291 cases were reported 
during the four weeks ended August 14, 
compared with 585 during the previous 
four weeks. 

A severe smallpox epidemic of virulent 
type was reported in July at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

In the United States there were 592 
cases reported by 88 States during the 
first fortnight of August, compared with 
367 in the corresponding period of 1925. 

Dysentery.—The prevalence of dysen- 
tery reported by European countries dur- 
ing August is summarized in the follow- 
ing paragraph taken from the report: 


Other Afflictions Noted. 


Dysentery has, on the whole, been less 
prevalent in Central Europe during the 
past summer than in 1925. There were 
616 cases in Germany during the four 
weeks ended August 28 as against 1,182 
cases during the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Fifty-two cases were 
reported in July in Czechoslovakia and 
145 cases in Hungary as compared with 
127 and 211 cases, respectively, during 
the corresponding month of 1925. In the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slov- 
enes there were 236 cases in August, 
1926, as against 301 cases in August, 
1925. The disease was, on the contrary, 
somewhat more prevalent in Poland than 
in 1925: 1,437 cases were reported dur- 
ing the four weeks ending August 28 as 
against 1,049 cases during the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 
The returns for May for the Ukraine 
showed a slightly higher incidence than 
in 1925. 

Enteric fever.—Although seasonal in- 
creases in enteric fever were evident 
for most European countries, the July 
incidence was lower than during the cor- 
responding month of the previous two or 
three years in nearly all countries. “It 
would be premature, however, to draw 
any final conclusions, as yet, on the 
typhoid fever situation,” says the report, 
“since the maximum incidence of the 
disease rarely comes before September, 
frequently in October, and, at‘times, as 


, 


Acute poliomyelitis—Both Germany 


Food 


Housewives Advised 
As to Purchases of 


‘White Goods on Sale 


Suggestions to housewives regarding 
the January “white sales” have recently 
been prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics. Household linens, material 
for underwear and summer dress goods 
are customarily placed on sale by dry 
goods stores during the month, and the 
Bureau of Home Economics regards it as 
important that housewives know what 
they are buying in order to take ad- 
vantage of them. The text of the sug- 
gestions follows: 

Thrifty See Ahead. 


White sales have long been associated 
with the beginning of the year. The 
thrifty housekeeper sees ahead the need 
for replenishments in household linens, 
underwear, and sometimes in summer 
dress materials which can be made up at 
her leisure during the early spring. She 
counts on the January sales to take care 
of some of these needs, because she 
knows that prices will be tempting and 
that there will be a good choice of ma- 
terials and qualities. 

The term “household linens” includes 
practically all white or chiefly white 
washable materials used in household 
furnishing, whether made of linen or cot- 
ton. The housewife checks over for 
possible renewal such items as bedding, 
sheets, pillow cases, spreads, and mat- 
tress protectors; table cloths, napkins, 
doilies, centerpieces, tray cloths, luncheon 
sets; bureau and table covers; bath and 
other towels, wash cloths; kitchen towels. 
Sometimes cretonnes, prints, and other 
washable figured materials are placed on 
sale with white goods by the yard during 
the month of January. 

Those who make their underwear at 
home watch for opportunities to buy 
nainsook, long cloth, batiste, English 
broadcloth, and other suitable fabrics on 

| the “white” tables. Some of these are 
also attractive for dresses and blouses, 
as well as heavier white goods like 
linen, poplin, or galatea, for sport skirts 
and middies. Dress materials at white 
sales, however, are not all white. The 
white goods predominate, but colored 
ginghams, prints, percales, and other 
wash fabrics are often specially priced 
at this season, so it pays to be on the 
lookout for bargains. Both white and 
colored linens may usually be found 
among the offerings at these sales. 


Materials Are Described. 

To help the woman who finds herself 
somewhat at a loss to choose among the 
great variety of cotton materials dis- 
played, there is a Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
1449-F, Selection of Cotton Fabrics. To 
get it you merely write to the United 
States Department. of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C. In it you will find 
a-list of the best materials to use for 
each of the various household purposes, 
and in addition, a description of each of 
about a hundred fabrics, telling the 
kind of weave it has, and the common 
uses for it. 


and England reported more cases of pol- 
iomyelitis during July and the first two 
weeks of August than in the corresponid- 
ing season of 1925, while the other coun- 
tries reporting of this disease showed 
a lower incidence than last year. 

Scarlet fever.—The number of cases of 
scarlet fever in Poland has been increas- 
ing steadily since June, and in the week 
ending September 4, 1,188 cases were 
reported, more than twice the number 
in the corresponding week of 1925. In 
Germany an increase began in August, 
and at the end of the month the number 
of cases was greater than in any of the 
four preceding years. _No correspond- 
ing increase was, noted in the reports 
from other countries. 
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-Foreign Affair 


Protection of Canal 
Is Provided for in 
Panaman Agreement 


Treaty Proposes to Give 
United States Troops Free 
Transit Throughout 
Republic. 


The full text of a treaty signed by 
representatives of the United States 
and the Republic of Pamana and 
which is now awaiting action by the 
Senate, is continued below. It is in- 
tended to amend certain provisions 
of, the treaty negotiated in 1903. 
The first section, printed in the issue 
of December 28, defined the limits 
of the territory ceded to the United 
States and provided for control of 
the Paiama Canal by this country. 
In the section immediately following, 
provision is made for protection of 
the canal and for recognition of the 
currency of both countries as legal 
tender in the Canal Zone and in the 
Republic of Panama. The text con- 
tinues: 

For the purpose of the efficient pro- 
tection of the Canal, the Republic of 
Panama also agrees that in time of 
peace the armed forces of the United 
States shall have free transit throughout 
the Republic for manoeuvres, or other 
military purposes, provided, however, 
that due notice will be given to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Panama 
every time armed troops should enter 
her territory. It is understood that this 
provision for notification does not apply 
to military or naval aircraft of the 
United States. 


ain Agreement on Currency. 

Article XII—As long as the Republic 
of Panama shall make the gold dollar 
of the United States unlimited, legal ten- 
der equally with the balboa established 
by Law 84 of 1904, the Government of 
the United States agrees to. make the 
subsidiary silver currency issued by the 
Republic of Panama legal tender in the 
Canal Zone, with the following condi- 
tions: 

1. That such Panaman currency shall 
not be legal tender for the payment of 
tolls for the use of the Panama Canal; 

2. That the total nominal value of such 
Panaman subsidiary silver currency shall 
not exceed the amount of $1,000,000; 

3. That the Republic of Panama, in 
order to maintain the legal parity and 
equivalence with the gold standard of 
such fractional silver coins, shall create 
and maintain a reserve fund by deposit 
with a responsible banking institution in 
the United States of a sum in lawful 
currency of the United States always 
equivalent to mot less than 15 per cent 
of the nominal value of the silver frac- 
tional currency issued by the Republic, 
and as the same is issued, together with 
an amount equal to the seignorage on the 
silver coins issued, less all necessary costs 
of coinage and transportation; 

4. That Panama further agrees to 
maintain the parity of its silver coinage 
with the gold standard by exchanging 
silver coins when presented in sums or 
multiples of $20 or 20 balboas for gold, 
and by taking such steps with respect 
to exchange by drafts upon its reserve 
fund as will tend to prevent disturbances 
of the legal parity of the silver frac- 
tional currency of the Republic of Pan- 
ama with the gold standard; 

5. That such Panaman silver currency 
shall have an intrinsic value equal to or 
higher than the corresponding _ silver 
coins of the United States; 

6. That the silver money of the United 
States shall be legal'tender in the Re- 
public of Panama to the same extent 
that it now is in the United States; 

7! That the Republic of Panama shall 
not prohibit, restrict or impose any tax 
upon the exportation of gold coin. 


Treaty Rights Preserved. 

Article XIII—It is expressly under- 
stood and agreed that nothing provided 
in this Treaty shall in any wise affect 
the rights of either of -the two High 
Contracting Parties or be taken as be- 
ing a limitation, definition, restriction 
or restrictive construction of the rights 
of cither party under the Treaty of No- 
vember 18, 1903, and the Treaty of Sep- 
tember 2, 1914, except as expressly pro- 
vided in this Treaty, and it is further- 
more expressly understood that the 
rights of the Panama Railroad Company, 
acquired by virtue of its concessions 
from the Republic of Colombia or other- 
wise and the rights of the United States 
acquired by virtue of their purchase of 
the rights of the French Canal Com- 
pany, are in no manner altered, impaired 
or diminished by any of the terms of 
this Treaty. ‘ 

Article XIV—tThe present Treaty shall 
be ratified in accordance with the con- 
stitutional forms of the High Contract- 
ing Parties and shall take effect imme- 
diately on the exchange of ratifications 
which shall take place at Washington. 

In witness whereof, the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty 
in duplicate and have hereunto affixed 
their seals. 

Done at the City of Washington the 
28th day of July, 1926. 

(Seal.) FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
(Seal.) FRANCIS WHITE, 
(Seal.) R. J. ALFARO, 

(Seal.) EZSUSEBIO A. MORALES, 


Philippine Move to Join 
League Declared Gesture 


The Department of War declared in 
an oral statement just made that the 
move of the Philippine legislature to 
enter the League of Nations was merely 
a strategic gesture, and that it is doubt- 
ful if the League of Nations would ad- 
mit the island government. The Philip- 
pines, according to press reports, would 
base their petition on the fact that India, 
and the Dominions of the British Em- 
pire are members of the League. 
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Senate bill would change plan of 
army promotion. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Storm ‘caps ordered for nurses in 
Navy. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
See “Government Personnel.” 


Oil 
Egypt reported turning from coal to 


oil for fuel purposes. 
Page 8, Col. 3 


Packers 


Chicago packers enter plea to in- 
formation filed in anti-trust action. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Postal Service 


Postmasters warned to have emptied 
pouches examined thoroughly to pre- 
vent overlooking items of mail in bot- 
tom of sacks. 

Page 14, Col. 7 

Flat rate announced of 10 cents per 
half ounce for all air mail, effective 
Feb. 1, 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Postmasters advised not to draw sal- 
ary checks on Treasury until their de- 
posits have had time to reach there.” 

Page 14, Col. 4 

New transit rates applied to parcel 
post packages for Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia, and British Somaliland. 

Page 14, Col. 4 

Bill introduced in House for employ- 
ment of guards to protect mails. 

Page 14, Col. 7 

Sixteen fourth-class postmasters ap- 
pointed. 


Page 14, Col. 4} 


Two stops discontinued on air-mail 
service. 
Page 14, Col. 4 


Prohibition 
Ruling covering transcription of tes- 
timony in prohibition hearings. 
Page 12, Col. 4 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Public Health 


Dr. J. A. Kiernan, of Department of | 


Agriculture, describes tests made of 

various devices for determining relative 
properties of blood. 

Page 16, Col. 3 

Health Section League of Nations 

reports on epidemics throughout world. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Public Lands 


Joint Congress Committee investigat- 
ing Northern Pacific land-grant claims 
expects to draft report late in January 
after railway brief is ‘filed in reply to 
brief of attorney for Federal Forest 
Service. 


Page 16, Col. 1 | 


Advisors named by Sccretary of the 
Interior completed inspection of tracts 
in South proposed for rural develop- 
ment. 

Page 4, Col. 5 

New Mexico land grant to be opened 
March 26, 1927. 


Radio 


Fading remains chief problem 


Page 4, Col. 7 


in 


wireless transmission after 25 years of | 


2xperimentation. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Brazil plans radio station on the 
Amazon to broadcast commercial news. 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Railroads 


Monthly statistics of revenuts and 
expenses of Chesapeake & Ohio; Great 
Northern; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
zago & St. Louis; and Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul railways. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Monthly statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Texas & Pacific, Chicago 
& Erie, Chicago & Northwestern, and 
Louisville & Nashville railroads. 

Page 10, Col. 3 

Monthly statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Illinois Central, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, Northern Pacific, and 
Wabash railways. 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Summary of report placing value of | 


$154,359,573 on property owned by 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and used 
for common carrier purposes. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Atlantic Coast Line authorized to 
issue $15,756,500 of common stock to be 
sold at not less than par. 
Page 10, Col. 7 


British Exports of Coal 
Still Below Normal Figure 


British coal production during the 
week ending December 11 was 82 per 
cent of the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1925, the Department of Com- 
merce announced on December 28. The 
text, based on cabled advices irom Lon- 
don, follows: 

British coal production during the 
week ended December 11 reached 4,467,- 
900 or 82 per cent of that of the corre- 
sponding week of last year. There were 
886,000 during this 
period. 

Imports plus production now represent 
approximately the normal amount of 
coal handled in the country, although ex- 
ports are still below the customary fig- 
ure. Cold weather is stimulating the 
demand for household coal. The usual 
holiday interruption to production and 
trade is probable this week and next. 
Unemployment on December 13 was 
1,410,700, although the value of this fig- 
ure is doubtful for comparative purposes 
because of readjustment due to unem- 
ployment among the miners. 


miners’ working 


Atlantic Coast Line given authority 
to acquire control of Atlanta, Birming- 
ham and Coast Railroad. 

Page 1, Col. 2 
Mobile & Northern Railroad 
acquire control of Jackson & 


Gulf, 
asks to 
Eastern. 

Page 11, Col. 4 

Plans approved for reorganization 
and extension of Georgia & Florida 
Railway. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Chicago-Great Western Railroad asks 
for authority to issue 40 notes totaling 
$2,387,609. 

Page 10, Col. 5 

Freight rate classification of adver- 
tising pinwheels as windmills. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Summary of rate decisions by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 10, Col. 4 


‘Rubber 


American Manufactures of rubber re- 
ported by Department of Commerce as 
finding larger market in China. 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Tariff 


Tariff Commission considers reopen- 
jing of case against Bakelite Corpora- 
| tion charged with unfair trade prac- 
| tices. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Secretary Mellon sends House list of 
jtaxpayers to whom net total of $174,- 
'156,897 of back taxes were refunded 
| during fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, 
because illegally collected. 
| Page 1, Col. 7 

Board of Tax Appeals determines 
date of sale of real estate and holds 
petitioner is entitled to return income 
therefrom on installment basis. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Board of Tax Appeals sustains com- 
missioner in finding expenditures for 
| perfecting patent properly deductible 
from subsequent sales price. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Board of Tax Appeals denies claim 
for special assessment made by cotton 
warehouse company. 





Page 6, Col. 2 
Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- 
|tion for bad debts. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Board of Tax Appeals allows deduc- 
tion for theft. ‘ 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Textiles 


American exporters said to supply al- 
most 73 per cent of textile imports of 
Haiti and Dominican Republic. 

Page 8, Col. 3 

Prices of wopl and worsted on Brad- 
ford market reported unchanged for 
| week, 

Page 9, Col. 4 

United States supplies most of tex- 
tiles used in Haiti. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Tobacco 


Department of Commerce issues his- 
torical review of tobacco growing in 
the Phillipines. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

United States bought 16 per cent of 
Sumatra 1925 tobacco crop. 

Page 8, Col. 2 
Trade Practices 


Tariff Commission considers reopen- 
ing of case against’ Bakelite Corpora- 
|tion charged with unfair trade prac- 
| tices. 





Page 1, Col. 1 
Federal Trade Commission makes 
jcomplaint against New York dye con- 
cern charging unfair practices in con- 
nection with sale of rabbit pelts. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Veterans 


House bill proposes further aid to dis- 
abled veterans of World War whose 
income is less than $75 a month. 

Page 14, Col. 7 

Red Cross to aid in supervision of 
sociai work in Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals. 


ee Page 14, Col. 3 
Bill introduced in the House would 
make Veterans’ certificates negotiable. 


Page 13, Col. 3 
Wool 


Prices of wool and worsted on Brad- 
ford market reported unchanged for 
week. 


Page 9, Col. 4 


America Best Customer 


The United States is the largest cus- 
tomer for Turkish mohair, according to 
a report to the Department of Commerce 


from Trade Commissioner Julian FE. 
Gillespie, at Constantinople. The full 


text of an announcement just issued on 
the subject is as follows: 

The Turkish mohair market was firm 
throughout the greater part of October 
and business was very active. It is re- 
ported that 10,000 bales were sold, prac- 
tically all of which were destined for 
New York. Local stocks did not exceed 
| 8,000 or 9,000 bales at the end of the 
mc:.{h. It is estimated that 5,000 to 
6,000 bales remain in Anatolia. Total 


to supply the demand until the new clip, 
do not amount to more than 14,000 to 
15,000 bales. The United States, during 
the 12 months ended October 31, pur- 
chased from Turkey about 49,000 bales 
of mohair, 30,000 of which were bought 
this season. Liverpool and Bradford 
‘ showed little interest in the local market. 





In. Buying Turkish Mohair | 
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Immigration 


Swiss Canton to Aid | Rise in Production Per. Employe Follows 


Its Larger Families | 


Fund Provided to Pay Part 


of Rent Where Children 
Number Four or More. 


In a move to prevent race suicide, the 
legislature of the Canton of Basel City, 
Switzerland, has recently enacted a law 
pledging the Government to give finan- 
cial aid, in the form of a contribution 
toward the payment of house rent, to all 
families of limited means having four or 
more children to support, according to 
advices received by the Department of 
Labor and made public in a statement 
just issued by the Department. Develop- 
ments affecting labor in other countries 
are summarized by the Department. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Brazil: Immigration—Reports coming 


from interior Brazil indicate the arrival | 


of a fair quota of immigrants from Eu- 
rope, together with the continuation of 
the Japanese immigration. 

Germany: Civil and War Invalids.—As 
an initial step in preparing to care for 
the 27,000 war and the 5,000 civil in- 
valids of Berlin, the City Government 
has acquired large premises in the north- 
ern section for the accommodation of 
workshops wherein these invalids may 
train and work. 

Switzerland: Rent Contribution.—The 


Legislature of the Canton of Basel City | 


has placed itself squarely on record as 
opposed to race suicide by the enactment 
of a law which pledges the Government 
to give financial assistance to all families 
of limited means having four or more 
children to support. 
on November 4, 1926, and provides that 
all families of at least four minor chil- 
dren, living t@yether in the same house- 
hold, who have resided uninterruptedly 


of Basel City, shall be paid by the Gov- 
ernment sums ranging from 10 to 30 per 
cent of their annual rental as a contribu- 
tion toward the payment of house rent. 

Uruguay: Italian Colonization—The 
Agricultural Cattle Bank is sending some 
15 to 20 Italian familics to colonize and 
settle upon some property belonging to 
the bank in the Department of Salto. The 
families themselves are being transported 
from Italy at the expense of the bank and 
will be given a small amount of land for 
their own use. 
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ntinental 


Shortening of Work Day in Box Factories 


| Wages Go 6.7 Per Cent Higher, but Labor Cost of Manu- 
facture Increases Only 2.1 Per Cent. 


The Bureau of Labor-Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, in a statement just 


the paper box-board industry in a two- 
week period in 1924 and 1925, reports 
that, while there was a general advance 


troduction of the shortened working 
schedule, there was also a marked in- 
crease in the hourly output per employe, 


cent. 
of production increased only 2.1 per cent, 
it is stated. 
The statement, in full text, follows: 
Prior to 1924 the paper box-board in- 


| alternate shifts of 11 and 13 hours per 
day. 
| called by the Secretary of Labor, the 
great majority of the employers in this 
industry agreed to abolish Sunday work 
and to institute a three-shift system of 
eight hours each. 


Labor Statistics made a study to deter- 


upon labor productivity and labor costs. 


Large Mills Studied. 





The law was passed 4 
| It shows that while there was a general 


| cent. 


| take care of the third shift. 
of fact, of the establishments covered, | 
| only one found it necessary to increase | 
the number of its employes in the beater | on the situation. 


The study covered several large mills. 


increase in hourly wage rates following 


| the introduction of the shortened working 
| schedule, there was also a marked in- 
for not less than five years in the Canton | 


crease in the hourly output per employe, 
amounting for all departments to 6.7 per 


ployes of approximately 50 per cent to 


| made public relative to its study of the | 
labor cost of production and wages in | 


in hourly wage rates following the in- | 


amounting for all departments to 6.7 per | 
As a result, the labor cost per ton | 


dustry, with few exceptions, operated on | 
a basis which required the employes to | 
| work not only seven days a week but in | 


In 1924, as a result of a conference | 


Following this action the Bureau of, | 
mine the effects of this important change | 


The results of this study have just been | 
| published by the bureau in Bulletin 407. 


As a result, the labor cost per ton 
| of production increased only 2.1 per cent. | 
| The change from two to three shifts | 
| mainly affected the beater and machine 
| rooms, and if there had been no change 
| in labor productivity would have called 
| for an increase in the number of em- 


As a matter | 


room by 50 per cent. The increase in the 
other mills ranged from 15 to 48 per cent 
while the average for all seven mills was 
35 per dent. 

In the machine room only one mill 
found it necessary to increase the force 
50 per cent, the other increases ranging 
| from 16 to 39 per cent and the average 
for all being 31 per cent. 


Wage Increases Varied. 


The study shows some very interest- 
ing figures covering the increase in wage 
| rates due to the change from two shifts 
| to three shifts. Only one establishment 
increased the rates of shift workers ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, which provided 
practically the same weekly earnings 
for eight hours’ work as had previously 
been paid for 12. One establishment in- 
creased all shift workers approximately 
25 per cent, while the increases in the 
other five establishments varied greatly. 

For all establishments for which data 
regarding wages were obtained the aver- 





age full-time hours per two weeks was 


108.6; the average earnings per hour 
of all employes was 0.517, while the aver- 
age full-time earnings per two weeks 
| was $56.15. 

The average full-time hours per two 
| weeks ranged from 98.8 in Massachu- 
setts to 137.8 in the southern group of 
| Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, South Car- 
olina and Tennessee. The average earn- 


| ings per hour ranged from 30.1 cents | 
in the southern group enumerated above ; 


to 62.3 cents in Massachusetts. 
Recognition of Canton 


Government Is Forecast 


the Canton regime in China was sug- 
| gested December 28 by Senator Borah 


(Rep.), Idaho, chairman of the Senate | 


Committee’ on Foreign Relations. 

“I look for recognition of the Canton 
Government,” he said, in answer to a 
question. He said he was speaking in- 


ferentially from what knowledge he had 
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THe 
CONTINENTA 
FAMILY 


—a family as large as the total popu- 
lation of many cities. 


The human element is an extremely 
important part of every successful 
business. Without this factor, meth- 
ods and machinery would prove 
of little value, the stupendous suc- 
cesses of modern commerce would 
never have been realized. 


The Continental Motors Corpora- 
tion bases its success largely upon the 
human element in its business. Eight 
thousand employees, trained to the 
exacting methods which are a part 
of Continental policies, insure the 
quality and performance of the pro- 
duct. The reputation built up by_ 
more than a generation of effort is 
in their keeping. 


In addition to these is the Continental 
family of shareholders—those who 
furnish the sinews of business. Two 
years ago there were approximately 
5,000 Continental shareholders of 
record. Today, there are over 11,000 


This remarkable increase of investors 
in Continental securities is a marked 
indication of confidence in Contin- 
ental’s present opportunities and 
future possibilities. That this confi- 
dence is well placed is best evidenced 
by the fact that the company has 
grown in 26 years to be the largest 
manufacturer of internal combustion 


engines in the world. 


Wherever gasoline power is em- 
ployed, you will find Red Seal Con- 
tinental Motors. Their predonifi- 
ance and leadership are due to the 
dependability and economy which 
time has proven-to be an integral 
part of all Continental Motors. Their 
unquestioned acceptance among 
leaders in every power and trans- 
portation field is an invaluable 
recommendation to all potential 


purchasers of gasoline power. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 


| American participation 





Possibility of an eariy recognition of | 


America to Join 
In Tax Conference 


President Decides on Partici 
pation At Geneva in Study: 
ing Double Levies. 


President Coolidge has authorizel | 


in the Doubk 
Taxation Conference which convenes it 
Geneva on January 5, it has just bees 
stated orally at the White House. It 
was added that the President’s decision 
was influenced by the fact that the 
United States is interested in the subject 
of double taxation. 

This country, it was stated, is inter- 
ested not only in collecting for the 
United States such taxes as it is entitled 
to, but also in preventing the double 
taxation of its own citizens who reside 
abroad and sometimes are required to 
pay taxes in both the United States 
and foreign countries. 

The coming conference will endeavor 
to work out a plan regarding such tax- 
ation, it was stated. 

President Coolidge, it was said, would 
have designated Hugh Gibson, Minister 
to Switzerland, as the delegate to this 
conference, were it not for the fact that 
Mr. Gibson is now en route to the United 
States. Just who the delegate will be is 
not yet known, it was stated, but Presi- 
dent Coolidge believes it will be one of 
Mr. Gibson’s subordinates at Berne. 


Rice Crop of India 
Slightly Below Average 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has just received information which in- 
dicates that the rice crop of India for 
the present season is 1.2 per cent below 
the average for the five preceding years. 
The, text of an announcement based on 
this information follows: 

The second estimate of the area under 
rice in India in 1926 is given as 76,632,- 
000 acres in a cable from the -Interna- 
tional Institute cf Agriculture at Rome. 
This is a reduction of 2.4 per cent as 
compared with last year, and 1.2 per cent 
below the average of the 5 preceding 
years. 
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| Changes Are Made 
In Rules Governing 
; Borer Quarantine 
hI 
Entry Permitted of Shelled 
* Corn, Broomcorn Seed and 
Broomcorn Under Cer- 
tain Conditions. 


' 


4 
‘ 
The Department of Agriculture has 
announced revisions of regulations pro- 
* viding for a quarantine against the Euro- 
* pean corn borer. The modifications, effec- 
tive January 1, which permit entry, under 
~ certain conditions, of clean shelled corn, 
clean broomcorn seed and broomcorn for 

* manufacture, follow in full text: 

Regulation 1. Plant products per- 
mitted entry: Clean shelled corn, clean 
seed of broomcorn, and broomcorn for 
manufacturing may be imported under 

, permit upon compliance with the require- 
ments of these regulations, except as 
restricted as to certain countries and dis- 
tricts by special quarantines and other 
orders now in force and by such restric- 
tive orders as may hereafter be pro- 
mulgated. 

(Notice of Quarantine No. 24 prohibits 
the entry of seed and all other portions 
in the raw or unmanufactured state of 
Indian corn or maize (Zea mays L,) and 
the closely related plants, including all 
species of Teosinte (Euchlaena), Job’s 
tears (Coix), Polytoca, Chionachne, and 
Sclerachne, from southeastern Asia (in- 
cluding India, Siam, Indo-China, and 
China), Malayan Archipelago, Australia, 

‘ New Zealand, Oceania, Philippine Islands, 
Formosa, Japan, and adjacent islands, 
except that seed of Indian corn or maize 
may be imported under permit and 
sterilization at port of entry. Notice of 
Quarantine No. 42 prohibits the entry of 
Indian corn or maize (Zea mays L.) from 
Mexico, except under permit and grind- 
ing or sterilization at port of entry.) 

Rules on Permits. 

Regulation 2. Applications for per- 
mits: Persons contemplating the impor- 
tation of any of the articles the entry of 
which is permitted under Regulation 1 
shall first make application to the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board for a permit, 
stating in the application the name and 
address of the exporter, the country and 
locality where grown, the port of entry, 
and the name*and address of the impor- 
ter in the United States to whom the 
permit should be sent. 

Applications for permits should be 
made in advance of the proposed ship- 
ments; but if, through no fault of the 
importer, a Shipment should arrive be- 
fore a permit is received, the importa- 
tion will be held in customs custody, at 
the risk and expense of the importer, for 
a period not exceeding 20-days pending 
the receipt of the permit. 

Applications may be made by tele- 
graph, in which case the information re- 
quired above must be given. 

Regulation 3. Issuance of permits: On 
approval by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of an application for the importa- 
tion of any of the articles the entry of 
which is permitted under Regulation 1, 
a permit will be issued in quadruplicate. 
One copy will be furnished to the appli- 
cant for presentation to the customs of- 
ficer at the port of entry, one copy will 
be mailed to the collector of customs, and 
one to the inspector of the Department 
of Agriculture at the port of entry, and 
= fourth will be filed with the applica- 

ion. 

Permits will be issued for the ports 
of Boston and New York, and such other 
ports as may from time to time be ap- 
proved by the Federal Horticultural 
Board: Provided, That entry at the port 
of New York of unmanufactured broom- 
corn will be limited to the period Novem- 
ber 1 to January 31, inclusive, and that 
the bringing of broomcorn to New York 
for transshipment to Boston or other port 
during the remainder of the year is pro- 
hibited. A similar limitation may be 
placed on any other port of entry later 
approved. The permit will be addressed 
to the collector of customs at the port 
for which it is issued. 

Conditions of Entry. 

Regulation 4. Conditions of entry of 

clean shelled corn and clean seed of 
broomcorn: The importation of clean 
shelled corn and clean seed of broomcorn 
will not be allowed unless the invoice 
is accompanied by an original certificate 
issued by a duly authorized official of 
the country from which it is exported 
Stating that the article in question cov- 
ered by the certificate Kas been thor- 
oughly inspected by him, or under his 
direction, at the time of shipment and 
found, or believed to be, free from in- 
festation with the European corn borer 
and free from admixtures of cobs or 
other portions of the corn plant. Such 
certificate shall give the date of inspec- 
tion, name of the grower or exporter, 
and the district or locality and the coun- 
try where grown. 
: Shipments of these articles which, upon 
inspection at the port of arrival, are 
found to be infested with the European 
corn borer or to be fouled with cobs, or 
other portions of the corn plant shall 
be refused entry: Provided, That with 
respect to any such shipment disinfec- 
tion or treatment may be authorized by 
the inspector when in the judgment of 
the said inspector such disinfection or 
treatment will eliminate all risk of trans- 
mission of infestation—such treatment 
to be under the supervision of, and satis- 
factory to, the said inspector. 

Regulation 5. Conditions of entry of 
troomcorr for nenufacturing: All im- 
portations of broomcorn shall be baled 
in such manner and method as shall be 
determined by the inspector of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as adequate to 
prevent breakage and scattering in con- 
nection with the necessary handling in 
landing and sterilization. All importa- 
tions of broomcorn shall be subject to 
such sterilization as shall be required by 

‘the inspector. Should any importation 
of broomcorn prove, on inspection at the 
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German Grain and Potato Production Now 
Estimated Less Than Last Year, Save Oats 


Sugar Beet Crop Figures Show Small Increase; All Crops 
Indicated Larger Than Were Produced in 1924. 


Estimates of German grain production 
for this year just received by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics indicate 
decreases from last season’s figures, ex- 
cept in the case of oats. All the crops 


are larger than in 1924. Potato pro- 
duction is considerably smaller than that 
of the two preceding years, while the 
sugar beet crop shows a small increase. 
The full text of the statement concern- 


ing grain crops, potatoes, and sugar | 
beets in Germany-and barley in Yugo- | 


slavia follows: 


Zevised estimates for grains, and 


potatoes in Germany for 1926 show re- | 


ductions as compared with preliminary 
estimates, while a slight increase is in- 
dicated in the sugar-beet crop, accord- 
ing to a cable dated December 24 from 
the International Institute’ of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. 


final figures for 1925 and 1924. 
Wheat production is now estimated at 


The revised estimates | 
are given below, and are compared with | 
the preliminary figures for 1926 and the | 
| pared with the preceding estimate. 





95,422,000 bushels, a decrease of 19.3 per | 


cent from the 1925 figure. 
mated at 252,190,000 bushels, a decrease 


Rye is esti- | 


| tons. 
crop 3.4 per cent greater than last year’s : 
| production of 11,382,000 short tons, and 


from earlier estimates and a decrease of 
20.6 per cent éompared with 1925. Barley 
production is put at 113,124,000 bushels, 
a 5.2 per cent decrease, instead of an in- 
crease, as was indicated in the preceding 
estimate. Oats are estimated at 435,- 
758,000 bushels, an increase of 11.3 per 
cent, and potatoes, 1,103,439,000 bushels, 
a 28.0 per cent decrease All the crops 
are larger than in 1924 except potatoes, 
which show a decrease of 17.5 per cent. 
The 1926 sugar beet crop of Germany 
is placed at 11,765,000 short tons against 
an earlier estimate of 10,850,000 short 
The revised estimate indicated a 


is the largest sugar-beet crop Germany 
has produced since the war. However, 
sugar-beet production in Germany has 
not yet reached the pre-war average of 
14,679,000 short tons. 

The revised 1926 barley estimate for 
Yugoslavia also shows a decrease com- 
Pro- 
duction is now put at 17,269,000 bushels, 
a decrease of 4.8 per cent compared with 
1925, and an increase of 28.1 per cent 
over 1924. Production figures of specific 


~ crops are shown in the following table: 


1924 


1000 bushels 
89,199 


OOF RTO 
225,575 


110,226 
389,525 
1,337,540 
Short Tons 
Sugar beets ..... Seovecees 11,316,858 
Yugoslavia: 1000 bushels 
13,479 


Germany: 
Wheat 
Rye 
Barley ..ccccccccccccecess 
Oats weeas 
Potatoes ssespad 


Value of Farm Lands Declared 


1925 1926 
1st estimate 
1000 bushels 
112,192 
295,098 
120,354 
452,605 
1,131,673 
Short Tons 
10,850,000 
1000 bushels 
18,471 


to Show 


1926 
Revised 
1000 bushels 

95,422 
252,190 
113,124 
435,753 

2,103,439 
Short-Tons 
11,765,000 
1000 bushels 
17,269 


1000 bushels 
118,212 
317,424 
119,377 
384,745 

1,532,872 
Short Tons 
11,382,232 
1000 bushels 
18,145 


Steady Decline From Peak Prices of 1920 


Department of Agriculture Estimates Average 


Decline 


for Six Years at About 30 Per Cent. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


States and in certain cotton States. 

In the region comprising primarily the 
North Atlantic States and extending 
westward into Michigan and Wisconsin 
and southward into Delaware, Maryland 
and the Virginias farm land values de- 
clined comparatively little. The same is 
true of the cutover country of northern 
Minnesota, northern Wisconsin and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. In the 
Texas Panhandle sharp increases in farm 
values have accompanied the conver- 
sion of cattle ranches into cotton farms. 

Sustained or increased values in west- 
ern Kansas have been associated with in- 
creased acreage of wheat in turn partly 
the outcome of a shift from grazing 
which was aided by the development of 
improved power machinery. Increases 
noted in western North Carolina were in 
no small degree attributable to residen- 
tial and recreational development, a situ- 
ation true also of sections of Florida and 
California. 

Comparative Figures Given. 

It is estimated on the basis of the data 
collected by the Department that the 
average value of farm real estate per 
acre in the United States on March 1, 
1926, was $76.47 compared with $107.89 
on March 1, 1920. These figures are 
somewhat higher than those given in the 
1925 census. They show about the same 


—— 


port of entry, to be inadequately baled 


| or to be so infested with the corn borer 


or other insect pest or with plant dis- 
eases that in the judgment of the in- 
spector it can not be freed from such 
infestation by sterilization or 


refused entry. 
When entry under sterilization is per- 


relative changes, however. More im- 
portance is attached by the Department 
to these relative changes than to the ab- 
solute values indicated. It is pointed out 
that the census figures represent an 
enumeration of all farms, whereas the 
Bureau’s index is based on sample data. 

Figures for some of the Key 
States reflect the shifts that have 
taken place in different regions. In 
Massachusetts the average value of 
farm real estate per acre in- 
creased from $100 to $109 between 
1920 and 1926. In Iowa, on the other 
hand, there was a decrease in the same 
period of from $255 to $155. In 
Georgia there was a decline in the same 
period from $57 to $30 per acre; in 
South Carolina from $75 to $45; in 
Montana from $42 to $25, and in Cali- 
fornia from $240 to $180. In some of 
the Mountain States the apparent de- 
cline in average per acre values was ac- 
centuated by addition to the farming 
area of much low-grade land. Excep- 
tionally severe declines in some of the 
cotton States are attributed mainly to 
boll weevil damage. 

At the crest of the 1919-20 ‘‘boom,” 
according to the Department’s figures, 
farm real estate values averaged 
$107.89 per acre for the country as a 
whole. The decline since then has been 
at a lessening rate anually, although 
there is as yet no assurance that the 
bottom has been reached. An encourag- 


| ing feature of the situation is the fact 


other | 


treatment, the entire shipment may be | main, an upward trend since the low 


| point of the depression period. 
| land values are 


mitted, the broomcorn will be delivered | 


to the permittee for sterilization upon 
the filing with the collector of customs 
of a bond in the amount of $5,000, or in 
an amount equal to the invoice value, if 
such value. be less than $5,000, with ap- 
proved sureties, the condition of which 
shall be that the broomcorn shall be ster- 
ilized under the supervision of the in- 
spector; that’ no bale or other container 
thereof shall be broken, opened, or re- 
moved from the port of entry unless and 
until a written notice is given to such 
collector by the inspector that the broom- 
corn has been properly sterilized; and 
that the importation shall be redelivered 
to the collector of customs within 30 
days after arrival at the port of entry. 
Notice of Arrival. 
Regulation 6.. Notice of arrival by per- 
mittee: Immediately upon arrival at the 
port of entry of any of the articles the 
entry of which is permitted under Regu- 


lation 1, the permittee shall submit in | 


duplicate notice to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, through the collector of customs, 
on forms provided for that purpose, stat- 
ing the number of the permit, the name 
of the article, date of entry, name of 
ship or vessel, the name and number, if 
any, of the dock where the shipment is 


to be unloaded, or, if by rail, the name | 


of the railroad, the car numbers, and the 
terminal where the shipment is to be un- 


loaded, the country and locality where | } 
| products -prices. 


grown, name of the foreign shipper, 
number of bales or other containers and 
marks and numbers thereon, the port of 
entry, and the name of the importer or 
broker at the port of entry. 

Permits may be revoked and other per- 
mits refused if the permittee or his agent 
fails to submit the notice of arrival or 
gives a false notice or in any other way 
violates the quarantine. 

The above rules and regulations are 
hereby adopted and shall be effective on 
and after January 1, 1927, and shall su- 
persede on and after said date the rules 
and regulations issued under Notice of 
Quarantine No, 41, 2d revision, promul- 
gated April 23, 1926. 





that net farm incomes and the prices 
of farm products have shown, in the 


Farm 
in a large degree a 
function of farm earnings, and the in- 
crease in the latter has been reflected in 
a progressive check in the rate of de- 
cline of land values. 

In relation to the dollar, now worth 
in purchasing power but two-thirds of 
its pre-war worth, farm real estate, as 
indicated by the United States average, 
was really worth in 1926 from 10 to 20 
per cent less than before the war, 
although in terms of current dollars it 
was from one-fourth to a third higher. 
The g-nere! price level, as indicated by 
the cf wholesale commodity 
prices, has for the last four years fluc- 
tuated within relatively narrow limits 
about a level 50 per cent above pre-war, 
but land values in 1926 were only 25 
per cent above and still easing off. 


Although apparently still considerably 
out of line, farm land values can not be 
expected necessarily to come back into 
the relationship to the general price level 
that they stood in before the war. The 
50 per cent increase in general com- 
modity prices has not brought a 50 per 
cent increase in farmers’ net incomes. 
Farm products prices have tended to 
fluctuate appreciably below general 
prices; moreover, there have been in- 
creases over pre-war in farm expenses. 
Such items as taxes and labor, for ex- 
ample, have been seriously out of pro- 
portion with post-war levels in farm 


a, 


In addition, farm land values may pos- 
sibly bear a different relation to this 
changed income than before the war. It 
has been observed that prior to the slump 
of 1920, there was in some areas a pro- 
gressivdy increasing capitalization of 
anticipated future increases in farm 
earnings with the result that in some 
regions net land incomes represented a 
return of less than 2% per cent on farm 
valuations at the close of 1919. After 
the disastrous experience of the last few 
years more emphasis may be placed on 
the importance of a more ample ratio of 
earnings to farm values. To the extent 
to which this is done, land values may be 
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Advances in Price 
Noted in West for 
Sudan Grass Seed 


Gain of 35 Cents a Hundred 
Pounds Reported, With 
More Rapid Movement 
to Market. 


Higher prices and more rapid move- 
ment of Sudan gtass seed has just been 
reported by the Hay, Feed and Seed Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing the four weeks ending December 14 
prices advanced approximately 35 cents 
a hundred pounds. The full text of the 
statement by the Department follows: 


Sudan grass seed prices to growers 
advanced approximately 35 cents per 100 
pounds during the four weeks ended 
December 14, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Prices advanced in the majority of 
districts. and averaged about $3.35 per 
100 pounds, basis clean, on that date. 
For the important producing districts 
prices were as follows: Western Texas 
and eastern New Mexico, $3.15; north- 
western Kansas, $3.45; northeastern 
Kansas, $3.25; southeastern Nebraska, 


$3.50; and western Oklahoma and central 
California, $4. 


The movement of Sudan grass seed has 
been faster than last year or two years 
ago. Up to December 14, about 60 per 
cent of the crop had left growers’ hands 
compared with 80 per cent at a corre- 
sponding date last year. 

The fastest movement was in the 
Texas Panhandle where about 85 per cent 
of the crop left growers’ hands. Move- 
ment was likewise rapid in eastern New 
Mexico. Movements in other important 
districts were: Western Kansas and 
western Oklahoma, 35 per cent; »orth- 
eastern Kansas, 15 per cent; and south- 
eastern Nebraska, 10 per cent. 

Late reports confirm earlier ones that 
the quality of the 1926-crop is about the 
same as the 1925-crop and slightly bet- 
ter in western Texas and southwestern 
Kansas. 
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expected to remain out of line with the 
post-war general price level. 

The influence of farm earnings on farm 
real estate values is well illustrated by 
the relationship that has existed in the 
last half decade between farm earnings 
and farm land values in different regions. 
Average farm real estate values in the 
principal cotton States, for example, al- 
though showing a greater percentage de- 
cline than values in the dairy, poultry 
and ttuck States of the Northeast, fell 
less than average farm real estate values 
in the grain and livestock raising States 
of the Middle West. The connection is 
obvious. Cotton prices and cotton in- 
comes, after the decline of 1920 and 1921, 
recovered to levels lower than those of 
the dairy, poultry, fruit and vegetable 
industries, but higher than those of the 
grain and meat animal group. The grain 
and livestock raising States of the Mid- 
dle West suffered the heaviest decline in 
farm valuations. The same principle was 
illustrated during the war-time boom. 
Cotton prices then increased greatly, 
prices of meat animals and grains in- 
creased in a lesser degree, and prices of 
dairy and poultry products least of all. 
Farm real estate values for the Cotton 
Belt, the Midwestern grain and livestock 
States, and the Northeast dairy States 
increased in the same way. 

In addition to data on farm land value, 
the department gives for the first time 
some figures indicating the varying de- 
gree in which different States have 
seen changes in farm ownership through 
various types of transfer. Grouping to- 
gether foreclosures of mortgages, bank- 
ruptcies, defaults of contracts and trans- 
fers to avoid foreclosures but not forced 
sales for taxes, the department estimates 
that for the country as a whole the 
number of farms per thousand farms 
changing ownership by these methods 
was 17.27 for the 12 months ended March 
15 last. Massachusetts, with 4.94 farms 
per thousand changing ownership by 
these methods, had the lowest propor- 
tion, and Montana, with 60.80, had the 
highest. Figures for some other: States 
are: New York, 10.76; Virginia, 13.75; 
California, 14.23; Washington, 20.98; 
Georgia, 22.29; Wisconsin, 22.41; Okla- 
homa, 24.07; Minnesota, 26.78; Idwa, 
26.91; Nevada, 30.89; Idaho, 39.56; North 
Dakota, 46.25; Arizona, 48.08, and South 
Dakota, 52.49, 

ee Data Given On Defaults. 

Divisional averages for total forced 
sales and similar defaults showed the 
lowest rate in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic groups of States, and 
the highest in the West North Central 
and Mountain sections. Defaults in the 
Dakotas and Montana ran from 6 to 
7 per cent of all farms, In the South, 
Georgia and South Carolina had the 
largest percentage of forced sales and 
similar defaults, 

Forced sales on the account of delin- 
quent taxes ran generally less, averaging 
4.12 per thousand farms for the United 
States as a whole. Other classes of 
transfers for which the department 
compiled data for the same 12-month 
period include: Inheritances and gifts, 
7.08 per thousand; voluntary sales and 
trades including also contracts to pur- 
chase, but not options, 29.56 per thousand 
farms; and miscellaneous and unclassi- 
fied, 2.25 per thousand farms. Copies of 
the report may be obtain’ 1 upon request 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Similar data as to rates of change in 
ownership will hereafter be published 
annually by the Department with esti- 
mated average values, average prices of 
reported voluntary sales, the trend in 
land earnings, and other information 
significant to the owners of the country’s 
six million farms, 
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Public Lands 


Inspection Completed of Lands in South 
Selected for Agricultural Development To Be Opened Under 


Department of the Interior Announces Specicl Advisors 
; Are Preparing Report on Study. 


Announceemnt has just been made by 
the Department of the Interior that the 
special advisors appointed by Secretary 
Work to investigate opportunities for 
rural development in the South have 
completed an inspection trip and are pre- 
paring their report. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

The three special advisers on reclama- 
tion and rural development, appointed 
recently by Secretary Work to investi- 
gate opportunities for planned rural de- 
velopment in the Southern States have 
completed their inspection trip and are 
now engaged in the preparation of their 
report. 

The special advisers comprise Howard 
Elliott, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
acting as chairman; George Soule, econ- 
omist and Director of the National ‘Bu- 
reau for Economic Research; and Daniel 
C. Roper, former Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue and long connected with 
agriculture in South Carolina. 

Mr. Elliott had with him as assistants 
on the trip, J. M. Hughes, land commis- 
sioner of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
and Dr. C. N. Duncan, economist of the 
Association of Railway Executives. 

The Department of the Interior was 
represented by Elwood Mead, Commis- 


sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation; 
Copley Amory, expert reclamation econo- 
mist; Hugh MacRae, of Wilmington, 
N. C., special adviser; and H. A. Brown, 
chief of the Division of Settlement and 
Economie Operation of the Bureau. 


Six Properties Studied. 

The party left Washington on Decem- 
ber 2 and visited in order properties se- 
lected for study by the officials of the 
respective States near Pembroke, N. C.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Albany, Ga.; Selma, 
Ala.; Hattiesburg, Miss.; and Mayland, 
Tenn. At various points the party was 
joined by the agricultural and develop- 
ment agents of a number of southern 
railroads. These included Clement S. 
Ucker, general development agent of 
the Seaboard Air Line; J. F. Jackson, 
general agricultural agent of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway; E. S. Center, 
jr. general agricultural agent of the 
Western Railway of Alabama; Roland 
Turner, general agricultural agent of 
the Southern Railway; G. A. Cardwell, 
agricultural and industrial agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line; and E. Malcom 
Jones, agricultural and industrial agent 
of the Gulf, Mobile and Northern Rail- 
way Company. In Tennessee the party 
was accompanied by Homer Hancock, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, and R. 





| productive. 


Maddox, the State Forester. 

The special advisers on reclamation 
and rural development visited the South 
under an appropriation of $15,000, pro- 
vided by Congress for an investigation 
to determine how unused lands might 
best be developed. As pointed out by 
Secretary Work in-a letter to Chairman 
Elliott: 

“In all of these States there are large 
areas of fertile but neglected, unculti- 
vated land. There are swamps to be 
drained, areas given over to weeds and 
brush to be cleared, settled and made 
We have learned, however, 
that works for reclamation will not 
alone result in settlement and the cre- 
ation of prosperous agricultural com- 
munities. The character of the homes 
which can be established, the rewards for 
toil and thrift which settlers secure de- 
pend on adequate credit facilities, the 
kind of crops grown, the skill of culti- 
vators and on the cooperation and other 
organizations created 


educational advantages. 
Decline in Agriculture Noted. 

“J am hopeful that a brief but inten- 
sive study of the typical areas selected 
by each State will show that great na- 
tional benefits will result from the crea- 
tion of rural communities having a defi- 
nite agricultural program and organized 
to cooperate in social and business af- 
fairs. The decline in agriculture, shown 
in the statistics of these States, is not 
local. The exodus from the land is na- 
tion-wide. To correct it farming com- 
munities must be organized, as the in- 
dustries of cities are organized. These 
unoccupied lands of the South would 
seem to be a fine opportunity for making 
a demonstration of what can be done by 
careful planning to enable families of 
industry and thrift to become home own- 
ers and lead thereon a pleasant and prof- 
itable life. 

“It is my desire that the advisers, after 
visiting these areas and considering the 
information which has been collected, 
should make a report advising me as to 
whether this investigation should be con- 
tinued and, if so, what it should include. 
I shall then transmit this report to the 
President. If conditions are regarded as 
justifying continuing this investigation, 
this report might outline what the ad- 
visers consider to be the respective 
spheres of Federal, State, and private 
activity.” 

The Special Advisers have been se- 
lected from outside of the Government 
service, in order that their conclusions 
shall represent a detached, impartial and 
shall be done and the methods which 
should be employed. 


Soy Bean Prices Lower Than Last Year, 
Middle-West Growers Slow in Selling 


From Twenty to Twenty-Five Per Cent of Crop Moved, 
Against Thirty-Five Per Cent in 1924. 


Prices and movement of soy beans for 
the month ending December 14 have just 
been reported by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Prices averaged somewhat higher 
than a month previous and lower than in 
1925. 

The text of the statement follows: 

Soy beans moved from the hands of 
growers, during the month ending De- 
cember 14, at about the same rate as last 
year. From 20% to 25% had been sold 
up to that date compared with 35% two 
years ago. 

Threshing was delayed by wet weather 
in parts of Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri, 


and growers were not generally free sell- 
ers. Dealers were fairly active in some 
districts. There has been some damage 
by wet weather, but little or no frost 
damage has been reported compared with 
last year. 

Prices were somewhat irregular but 
averaged about 15 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than a month ago and 20 cents 
lower than a year ago. Mammoth Yellows 
sold for $1.60 to $2.50 per 100 pounds, 
thresher-run in Tennessee, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas. O-too-tans brought mostly 
$5 in Georgia, and Laderos sold for $4.15- 
$5 in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Average prices offered growers and 
estimated percentage of the crop sold are 


____—.« shown by States in the following table: 


Soy Bean Prices and Movement. 


Prices offered growers 
for thresher-run soy beans 
(Per 100 pounds) 
Dec.17 Dec.16 Dec.15 Nov.16 
1923 1924 1925 1926 


State. 


Delaware .$3.75 
Marviond ...... 
ViPBinis .<<.s.. 
N. Carolina 3.00 
S. Carolina..... 
Tennessee . 
Georgia 

Indiana ... : 
Illinois ... 

Ohio 


$5.00 
4.90 
5.50 
3.80 
4.10 


$2.20 
2.50 
3.50 
2.60 


$2.55 
2.20 
2.40 
2.20 

3.65 

7.50 

2.45 


Grain Stock Totals 


Issued for Week 


Summary Includes Canadian 
Grain in Bond in Markets 
of This Country. 


The commercial stocks of domestic 


grain in store in the markets of the | 


United States and Canada and of Cana- 
dian grain in store in the United States 
for the week ending December 25 were 
reported in the weekly grain stocks sum- 
mary issued December 28 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The text of 
the report follows: 

The commercial stocks of domestic 
grain in store and afloat at the prin- 
cipal markets of the United States at the 
close of the week ending December 25, 
1926, according to reports to the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
were: 

Wheat, 70,114,000 bushels; corn, 33,- 
052,000 bushels; oats, 46,707,000 bushels; 
rye, 12,540,000 bushels; barley, 7,012,000 
bushels; flax, 2,671,000 bushels. 


Stocks of Canadian grain in store in 


Percentage of crop 
sold by— 
Dec.14 Dec.17 Dec.16 Dec.15 Nov.16 Dec.14 
1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 1926 


70 


— .- 


nougnas 


35 
50 
20 
40 
25 


$2.65 
2.85 
2.45 
2.10 


2.95 
10 
25 


10 


25 
40 
30 


2.55 
2.30 
2.70 


bond in United States markets: 

Wheat, 27,773,000 bushels; oats, 166,- 
000 bushels; rye, 2,672,000 bushels; bar- 
ley, 4,546,000 bushels; flax, 11,000 
bushels. 


United States stocks in store in Cana- | 


dian markets: 
Wheat, 1,484,000 bushels; 


9° 


a5 


corn, 


194,000 bushels; oats, 399,000 bushels; | 


rye, 1,678,000 bushels; barley, 282,000 
bushels. 


Estimates for San Francisce domestic 
stocks and for Canadian grain in 
store in Erie not received. Last week’s 
figures for these markets were included 
in totals. 


Prices for Alfalfa Seed 
Reported as Unchanged 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 
alfalfa seed crop had left the hands of 
growers by December 14, 1926, compared 
to 50 per cent on the corresponding date 


last year, according to a statement just, 


issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Advances in alfalfa seed 
prices during the month endin~ Decem- 
ber 14 were offset by declines in other 
sections so that the average price re- 
mained at the same figure as that of 


for marketing | 
| crops and securing the proper social and 
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Grants 


* os 


Homesteads *- 


Land in New Mexico 


Homesteading Laws 


Tract of 27,183 Acres Will 
| Be Available for Entry 
March 26, 

1927. 


Announcement of the prospective 
opening of approximately 27,183 acres of 
public land in the State of New Mex- 
io has just been made by the General 
| Land Office, Department of the Interior. 
The opening will be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the local land office as Las Cruces, 
N. M. . 

The land is defined and described in 

memorandum issued by the General 


a 
Land Office. The text of the memoran- 
dum follows: : 

New Mexico: The official plats of sur- 
vay in Ts. 21 and 22 S., R. 17 E., N. M. 
P. M., Otero County, New Mexico, will 
be officially filed in the district land office 
at Las Cruces on January 25, 1927, at 
9 a. m, 


| 


State Has Preference. 


All the lands represented on said plats 
will be withdrawn for the benefit of the 
State and for 60 days beginning Janu- 
ary 25, 1927, the State will have a pref- 
erence right to make selections there- 
from under the provisions of the act of 
August 18, 1894 (28 Stat. 394). Be- 
ginning at 9 a. m. on March 26, 1927, 
the unreserved lands represented on the 
plats remaining unselected or unentered 

! will be held for a period of 91 days 
for entry under the homestead and desert 
i land laws, by qualified former service 
| men of the World War, and also to entry 
| by those persons claiming a preference 
| right to the land superior to that of the 
| soldiers. Upon the expiration of the 91 
| day period or at 9 a. m. on June 25, 1927, 
| the lands then remaining vacant and 
unreserved will become subject to entry 
under any applicable public land laws 
by the public generally. Soldiers appli- 
cations may be executed and filed at any 
time during the 60-c-- period and will 
| be held subject to ihe dominant right 
of the State. All applications so filed 
when not in conflict with the selections 
made by the State will be treated as 
though filed simultaneously at 9 a. m. 
on March 26, 1927. For 20 days prior 
to June 25, 1927, the general public may 
execute and file applications and all so 
filed will be treated as though filed 
simultaneously at 9 a. m. on June 25, 
1927. 
Timber Declared Lacking. 

T, 21 S., R. 17 E., ‘N.M.P.M. Area 
surveyed: 24,123.40 acres. Land: Nearly 
level in Eastern portion; rolling and 
mountainous in the west. Soil: Gravelly 
clay loam in lowlands; stony limestone 
formation in mountainous portion, 2nd 
to 4th rate. There is no timber in the 
township. Vegetation consists of grease- 
wood, cacti and grass. The climate is 
reported too arid for raising of culti- 
vated crops, the area being principally 
valuable for grazing purposes. No indi- 
cation of mineral is noted. 

T. 22 S., R. 17 E., N.M.P.M. Area 
surveyed: 23,059.60 acres. Land: East 
one-third nearly level, remainder rolling 
and mountainous. Soil: Gravelly clay 

| loam in lowlands, rough limestone for- 
mation in, mountains, 2nd to 4th rates. 
There is no timber in the township which 
is principally valuable for grazing. Vege- 
tation consists of greasewood, cacti and 

| natural grasses. Forage crops are raised 
in seasons of sufficient rainfall. No in- 
dication of mineral is noted. 


Crops in Scotland 
Reported Smaller 


Slight Increase Noted in Wheat 
Production But Potatoes 
Show Large Loss. 


An increase in wheat production and 

| decreases for other grain crops and 

potatoes in Scotland this season, have 

| just been reported to the Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics. Following is the 

text of an announcement concerning esti- 
| mates of these crops in Scotland: 

The first estimate of grain crops and 
potatoes in Scotland for 1926 as cabled 
by the agricultural commissioner in Lon- 
don are given below. Wheat production 

| is 1.6 per cent above last year and also 
| larger than in 1924. Production of bar- 
ley, oats and potatoes are 29.2 per cent, 
2.1 and 9.6 per cent respectively below 
last year. Barley is lower than in 1924, 
oats about the same and potatoes 6.4 
per cent greater. 
| 1925 
Bughels 
Wheat 2,016,000 

Barley ..... 6,673,000 

Oats ........... 50,120,000 49,052,000 

Potatoes .. 37,147,000 33,563,000 
Be eS ee 
November 16. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Growers of alfaifa seed were offered 
the same average price on December 14 
as November 16, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Prices on both dates averaged approxi- 
mately $15.10 per 100 pounds, basis 
clean, compared with $14.85 on October 
20 and $14.60 on December 15, 1925. 

Growers continued to sell freely during 
the four weeks ending December 14 and 
up to this date approximately 80 per cent 
of the crop had left their hands compared 
with 75 per cent last month and 50 per 
cent last year on a corresponding date. 
During this period movement was most 
active in eastern Utah, Montana, western 
South Dakota and western Oklahoma, 


1926 
Bushels 
2,048,000 
4,725,000 
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National Defense 


Need Is Emphasized 


For New Gunboats 
On Yangtze River 


Vessels Under Construction 
at Shanghai Declared In- 
sufficient to Relieve 
Situation. 


American gun-boats assigned to the 
Yangtze River patrol of the United 
States in China are in poor condition and 
captains and navigators of American 
men-of-war operating in these and other 
Chinese waters are looking forward to 
the completion of the six river gun- 
boats now building at Shanghai, the De- 
partment of the Navy has just an- 
nounced. ‘ 

Some of the present ships assigned in 
these waters, the statement pointed out, 
were built before the Spanish-American 
War, and navigational skill of the high- 
est type is required in moving these boats 
where protection to American lives and 
property is needed. The need of these 
new craft, which Navy officials assert 
will only partially relieve the situation, is 
emphasized by the fact that the political 
turmoil existing in China has resulted in 
demands by the Department of State for 
rapid movements of naval vessels up the 
perilous Yangtze and the shoal West 
river. 

The text of the statement follows: 

Skill Is Required. 
Captains and navigators of American 


of the six river gun boats now building. 
Political turmoil existing :n China has 
resulted in demands by the State De- 








partment for rapid movements of naval | 


vessels up the perilous Yangtze and the 
shoal West River. Navigational skill of 


the present gunboats, some of 
launched befcre the Spanish-American 
War, to the points where protection is 
needed. 


; tion is prescribed in Section 2 


| Chairma 
| Militaty Affairs, has introduced Senate 
Bill No. 4966, proposing changes in the | 
| law governing promotions of officers in 
| the Army. 

men-of-war operating :a the Chinese riv- | 
ers are looking forward to the completion | 
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Naval 


Inspections 


Planes on Pan American Trip 
Each Have Three Compasses 
Three compasses are a part of the 


equipment of each of the five amphibian 
planes of the Pan American flight of 


Army aviators, the War.Department has | 


just announced. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Each of the five amphibian planes of 
the Pan American flight is equipped with 
three compasses. Needle compasses are 
located in each of the two cockpits, and 
an earth inductor compass is placed in 
the rear part of, the fuselage with dis- 
tant reading devices in each cockpit. 
Errors caused by the magnetic effect of 
the steel parts of the ship range from 
30 to 40 per cent in the needle com- 
passes, but never average more than 3 
or 4 per cent in the inductor compass, 
due to the distance of the latter compass 
from the steel of the motor. The induc- 
tor compass was developed by the En- 
gineering Division of the Army Air 
Corps. 


Of Army Promotion 


| Navy, T. Douglas Robinson and Edward 


Senate Bill Covers Advance 
in Regimental Grades 
Below Colonel. 


Senator Wadsworth (Rep.), New York, 
n of the Senate Committee on 


The bill calls for the preparation of a 
new list of promotion numbers for all 


officers on the active list except general | 
| officers of the line, officers of the Medical | 
| Department, 


chaplains and_ professors. 
The normal routine proposed for promo- 
of the 


| bill as follows: 
the highest type is required in getting | 


them | 


Of the American gunboats in Chinese | 


waters, the Pampanga, Helena, Villalobos 
and Eleano are all approximately 


| years’ service, to the grade of lieutenant | 
30 | 


years old and are in poor material con- | 


dition. The Helena is not fit for sea. 
The Pampanga i. in bad condition. Mod- 


ern radio is badly needed for all six gun- | 
boats permanently stationed along the | 
Yangtze and on the South China patrol. | 
The six new gunboats now under con- | 
struction at Shanghai will partially re- | 


lieve this situation. 
Delivery In March. 

Contracts for these gunboats were 
placed with the Kiangan Dock and En- 
gineering Works March 1, 1926. The de- 
livery date of the first vessel to be com- 


| shall be deemed to have had at that time | 
| the same length of service as the next | 
| preceding officer on the original promo- | 


pleted is in March, 1927, and of the last | 


vessel in January, 1928. 


The machinery | 


for the first two gunboats to be delivered |! 
is being built by the contractor and for | 
the other four by the navy yard, New | 
York. The bullet-proof steel and certain | 
other articles entering into the construc- | 


_ tion of the vesse!s are being furnished by 


| promotion list. 


the Navy Department for installation by | 


the contractor, and the contracts provide 
for the purchase of the ¢-eel hull in the 
United States. 

The six gunboats will be constructed 
in three different sizes though a similar 
design of oil-burning boilers and steam- 
driven reciprocating engines has been 
adopted for all vessels. Two of the gun- 
boats will be 150 feet long, of 380+ tons 
displacement, with a speed of 1415 knots; 
two of 180 feet length, 410 tons displace- 
ment, with a speed of 15 knots; and two 
198 feet long, of 575 tons, with a speed 
of 16 knots. The latter two will be fitted 
with flagship accommodations. 

Needs Carefully Studied. 

The power installation of the gunboats 
has been carefully studied, for in tra- 
versing the gorges and rapids of the 
Yangtze, as well as the dangerous points 
of the West River, speed and control are 
vital factors in safe navigation. The two 


gunboats on the South China patrol, the | 


” 


“Helena” and “Pampangas’”’,, do not face 
the same difficulties in this respect as 
the gunboats along the Yangtze, although 


recently the “Pampanga,” in going to | . = 
Standing in Engineering 


Of Navy Ships Announced | 


the aid of doctors and missionaries forced 
to evacuate the Stout Memorial Hospital 
at Wuchow, found her power installation 
barely equal’to the task of bucking the 
current in the West River. 

In the Yangtze, however, the situation 


calls for power combined with light draft 
Com- | 


in all ships traversing the river. 
mercial and mail steamers plying this 
river are divided into three classes, ac- 


cx»rding to their ¢raft and the depth of | 
One class, of maximum draft, | 


the river. 

operates between Shanghai and Hankow, 

‘another between Hankow and_ Ichang, 

and the third type, with a draft of about 

five feet, between Ichang and Chungking. 
Danger Spots Exist. 

Danger spots exist all along the 
Yangtze, notably in the Silver Island 
Pass, near Chinkiang; at Sunday Island 
Reach, between Shasi and Yochow; at 
Kiukiang, and elsewhere in the gorges 
between Ichang and Chungking. During 
the flood season from May to November, 
when the Himalayas shed their snow into 
the river, the stream throughout its 
length tests the skill of the best seamen. 
A rise of 48 feet overnight in the river 
during the flood season has been observed 
by naval officers on Amcrican gunboats. 

The gorges between Ichang = and 
Chungking present obstacles of magni- 
tude to the navigator. In the Ox Liver 
and Horse Lungs gorges and in the 
Tatung Tan rapid, the current is strong, 
varying from three to eleven knots. The 


hg eae rc aM i 





channel is narrow and flanked by walls } 


of sheer granite at the turns, and in the 
center is obstructed by large masses of 
rocks and bowlders. When the current is 
too strong, Yangtze “trackers,” number- 
ing from 50 to 200, haul vessels through 
the gorges. 

An Interesting Sight. 

These Chinese live in villages along the 
gorges and constitute an organization 
which has been passed on for generations 
from father to son. It is an interesting 


Except as hereinafter provided, pro- 
motion-list. officers below the grade of 
colonel shall be promoted to the grade 
of first lieutenant after 3 years’ service, 
to the grade of captain after 10 years’ 
service, to the grade of major after 17 


colonel after 22 years’ service, and to the 


grade of colonel after 28 years’ service. | 


For purposes of promotion, there shali 


which such officers have been or may be 


originally appointed colonels, lieutenant 
colonels, or majors as of July 1, 1920, 


tion list who was in the Regular Army 
cr Philippine Scouts prior to July 1, 
1920, and except that no officer origi- 
nally appointed a captain or lieutenant 
after April 6, 1917, 


any officer below him on the promotion 
list. All 
the grade of colonel shall be promoted in 
the order of their standing upon the 


of promotion-list officers in the grades 


of colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major | 


or 


shall not be less than 25 per centum nor 


more than 40 per centum of the total | 
authorized number of promotion-list offi- | © ; 
| from time to time made flights in air- 


cers, and in so far as necessary to main- 


tain this minimum of 25 per centum, | 
officers of less than 17 years’ service | 
shall be ee to the grade of majer, | 


and only so far as their promotions 


will not cause the maximum of 40 per | 
centum to be exceeded shall officers who | 
‘De pro- | anc 
| pointment inspected practically all naval 
| aviation activities ashore and afloat and 


have completed 17 years’ service 
moted to the grade of major. The num- 
ber of promotion-list officers in the grade 
of colonel shall not be less than 4 per 


| centum nor more than 6 per centum of | 
| the total authorized number of promo- | 
tion-list officers and, in so far as neces- 

sary to maintain this minimum of 4 per 
centum, officers of less than 28 years’ | 
| service shall be promoted to the grade 


of conel, and only in so far as their pro- 
motions will not cause the maximum of 
6 per centum to be exceeded, shall offi- 
cers who have completed 28 years’ serv- 
ice be promoted to the grade of colonel. 


The mine sweeper “Tantuck,” and the 


| gunboat ‘Eagle,” No. 35, led their respec- 


tive classes of vessels in the United 
States Navy in engineering for the year 
to November 1, 1926, the Department of 
the Navy has announced. The respective 
standings follow: 

Mine sweeper class: (1) “Tantuck,” 
(2) “Umpqua,” (3) “Sandpiper,” (4) 
“Wadank.” (5) “Tanager,” (6) “Gannet.” 
(7) “Kalmia,” (8) “Undaunted,” (9) 
“Pelican,” (10) “Whipporwill.” 

Gunboat class: (1) “Eagle,” No. 35; 
(2) “Eagle,” No. 58; (3) “Pigeon,” (4) 
“Niagara,” (5) “Mayflower,” (6) 
“Tulsa,” (7) “Eagle,” No. 47; (8) “Isa- 


bel,” (9) “General Alava,” (10). “Sacra- | 


mento.” 


| sight to see these scores of men, naked 


except for a loin cloth, harnessed to 
bamboo towing ropes, bent double on the 
narrow trail hewn out of solid rock, 
laboriously hauling a heavy junk up the 
river against the rapid current. 

The current in*the gorges must be tre- 
mendous before trackers are called on, 
as one American gunboat has navigated 
the gorges at a time when, on making a 
turn, there was a difference of three 
feet in the level of the water between the 
center crest of the rushing current and 
the backwash of the eddy. 

Two gunboats of the Yangtze patrol 
are kept above the gorges throughout the 
year, keeping watch there with British 
and French gunboats. In the winter sea- 
son, due to very low water, these vessels 
are, except by radio, isolated from the 
world. Th>y cannot traverse the gorges 
leading to the lower river and must re- 
main'‘in that stretch of the river from 
Ghungking to Wahnsien for months at a 
time. 


| 34,000 





V 
| March 11 and witnessing the maneuvers 
While in | 


hall be considered | 
to have less commissioned service than | 


promotion-list officers below | ‘ : 
, tactical exercises of the fleet. 


The aggregate number | : : 
| au Prince, Porto Rico, St. Thomas and St. 


} month, 


| Paterson, N. 





Records for Travel 
Made by Assistant 


Aeronautics 


Program for Lighting Airways Is Begun, 
It Is Stated by Department of Commerce 


ee | = 


Secretaries of Navy Announces That 501 Miles of Chicago-Dallas Line Will Be 


Completed Before End of January. 


| Tours of Inspection of Naval 


Activities Cover 34,000 
Miles in Course of 
Fiscal Year. 


Assistant Secretaries T. Douglas 
Robinson and Edward P. Warner in the 
past fiscal year have traveled more than 
miles in tours of inspection of 
naval activities, the Department of the 


| Navy has just announced. 


A statement detailing the travel ac- 
complished by the two Assistant Secre- 
taries was made public by the Depart- 
ment as follows: 

Santa Claus will have to watcH his 
United States record for distance 
traveled by ground and air. Active rivals 
are the two Assistant Secretaries of the 


P. Warner, who in order to keep their 
chief informed of the state of the Navy 
have, during the past fiscal year traveled 
over 35,000 miles in the course of their 
inspection of naval activities. 
Itinerary of Mr. Robinson. 
During the fiscal veer of 1926, Assis- 


| tant Secretary Robinson, with an itiner- 
| ary of about 20,000 miles, inspected the 
| following naval stations and activities: 


The submarine base at New London, 


R. I.; the class of midshipmen engaged 
in flying at the Naval Academy, Annap- 
olis, Md.; the Great Lakes Training Sta- 


; tion near Chicago, III. 


The Puget Sound Navy Yard, Bremer- 


| ton, Wash.; the torpedo station, Keyport, 


Wash.; the naval air station, Sand Point, 


| Wash.; the Goat Island station at San 


Francisco; the Mare Island Navy Yard, 


| at Vallejo, Calif.; the naval air station, 


the naval operating base, and the marine 


base at San Diego, Calif.; the naval oil 


reserves in southern California. 
The navy yard St Pearl Harbor, Ha- 


| waii; the navy yard at New York, N. Y., | 
together with the fleet supply base there; | 
| the naval air station at Rockaway, Long 
‘be credited all commissioned service with | 
' at Iona Island, N. Y. 
credited in determining their positions on / 
the promotion list, except that officers | 


Island; and the naval ammunition depot 


“ WTile on the west coast he embarked 
on the U.S. S. “Arizona” and witnessed 
the return of the United States battle 
fleet from the cruise to Australia. 

On March 5 he took passage on the 
U. S. S. “Colorado” at Hampton Roads, 
Ja., for Panama, arriving there on 


of the fleet based on Panama. 
this locality he inspected the naval activ- 
ities on the Isthmus. 

On March 17 he departed from Pan- 
ama on the U. S. S. “Dobbin,” a tender 
of the destroyer squadrons, to witness 
22 he 
“Memphis,’ 


on the U. S. S. 
a cruiser, and visited Port 


embarked 


Croix, Virgin Islands and Guantanamo 
Naval Station in Cuba. , 

While with the fleet he made a par- 
ticular study of aviation activities and 


planes. ; 
Travels of Secretary for Aviation. 
Assistant Secretary Warner, one of 
the country’s leading acrodynamical ex- 
perts, was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Aeronautics July 1, 1926, 
and in the three months following his ap- 


the greater part of the navy yards and 
naval stations within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

During the period, July 1 to October 
1, 1926, Assistant Secretary / Warner, 
traveling at a rate of over 5,000 miles a 
inspected the following naval 
stations and activities: 

Reserve aviation unit, Boston, Mass.; 
naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J.; navy 
yard, Philadelphia, Pa., including naval 


Hampton Roads, Va.; naval air station, 
Hampton Roads, Va. 
Navy yard, Charleston, S. 
air station, Pensacola, Fla.; 
Naval air station, San Diego, Calif.; 
destroyer base, naval training station, 
United States marine barracks, United 


C.; naval 


States naval hospital, San Diego. Calif.; | 
| navy yard, Mare Island; United States 


navy 
Point, 


yard, Bremerton, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


Wash. ; 
United 


Sand 


Inspections were made at the follow- 


; ing aircraft manufacturing plants en- 


gaged on Navy aircraft contracts: 

Wright Acronautical 
J.; Leoning Aircraft Co., 
New York; Chance Vought Aircraft Co., 
Long Island City; Curtiss Airplane & 


Motor Corporation, Garden City, Long | 
| Island; Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., 


Hartford, Conn.; 


land, Ohio; Packard 
and the Aircraft Development Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich.; 
3oening Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash., 
Douglas Aircraft Corporation, 
Monica, Calif. 
Series of Flights Taken. 
He made an 
United States Battle Fleet in the San 
Pedro-San Diego area, observing flight 
tactical exercises, including operations of 
the U. S. S. “Langley” and operations of 
the aircraft squadrons of the Battle 
Fleet. During this visit he has flown 
from and to the deck of the U. S. S. 


catapulted from the deck of the U. S. S. 
“California” for observation of fleet tac- 
tics from the air. 


He has flown along the entire Atlantic | 


coast from Boston to Jacksonville, Fla., 
and on the Gulf coast to Pensacola. Dur- 
ing the inspection of the Lakehurst sta- 
tion a flight was made in the “Los 
Angeles.” 


| ent and future plans, and°listed the 





| volving lights will be lit 





On March | 


| Lighted by Commerce, 1928....... 


; tervals of 10 miles, 





Corporation, | 


Santa | 
anta | Bureau. 


inspection visit to the | 


, : | quencies 
“Langley” and took flight in a seaplane | 2 





The first airway beacon set up by the 
Federal Government under the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, lighted on December 
7, will be followed before the end of Jan- 
uary by the completion of the lighting of 
501 miles of the Chicago and Dallas line, 
and before the end of 1927 by the light- 
ing of 2,496 additional miles of airways. 
The 1928 program for the lighting of 
5,200 miles of airways will complete the 
lighting of all but 919 miles of the exist- 
ing system. These figures, announced by 


| the Department of Commerce, summarize 


the achievements in lighting the air lanes 
of less than six months in which the Fed- 
eral Government airway light system has 
been in existence under the Department 
of Commerce. In addition 25 new inter- 
mediate landing fields have been added by 
the Department in its survey for light- 
ing. 

The Department of Commerce. an- 
nounced reecntly that by Christmas 136 
miles at the northern end of the Chicago- 
Dallas line would be lighted. 
also issued a summary of the situa- 
tion, showing contracts under way and 
surveys completed or in progress. It also 
cast up the balance as relates to the pres- 


25 


new, emergency landing fields. The full 
texts of the lists and announcements are 


| Conn.; the Naval War College, torpedo | as follows: 


| station, and training station at Newport, 


First Lighted Civil Airways. 

No. 3—Chicago-Dallas—1,000 miles: 
The first Federal Government airway 
light beacon, under the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926, No. 71, was lit on December 
7, 1926. At is located 15 miles northeast 
of Moline, Ill., on the Chicago-Dallas 
route. By Christmas 10 standard re- 
for 136 miles 


at the north end of this route. 


It | 


| 





follow these between Dallas and Wichita. 


Airwa y 


Beacons 


| 


Eleven intermediate fields will have been | 


leased and equipped. By the end of Jan- 
uary the program of 501 miles of light- 
ing will have. been completed. 
lights are being installed for the Gov- 
ernment by the Limestone Products Co. 

No. 1—Boston-NewYork (Hadley 


All these | 


Field, New Brunswick, N. J.) —220 miles: | 
The lighting contractor (Limestone Prod- | 


ucts Co.) promises the complete lighting 
of this airway, with lighted 
fields, by the end of 1926. The first light, 
at Belleville, IN. J., will be installed this 
week. 

No. 2—St. Louis-Chicago—227 miles: 
Early in the year this route will have its 
complete equipment of 24 revolving 
beacons, with 
fields) The work is being done by the 
Robertson Aircraft Corporation, the air 
mail contractor. 

No. 5—Pasco-Elko—424 miles: Lights 


Mitchell and 
The contract 


the lighting 
Peterson 


contractor, 
of Cheyenne. 


acetylene blinkers at approximately five- 


| mile intervals between Coyote Hill and 


Pasco. No fields are being equipped on 
this route at this time. 


emergency | 


nine lighted intermediate | 
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Science 


General Gilmore Named | Botanical Library 


As Aeronautic Advisor 


The Department of War _ has 
nounced that in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of War, 
the President has designated Brigadier 
General W. E. Gilmore, Assistant Chief 
of Air Corps, as the Air Corps repre- 
sentative on the National Advisory Com- 


mittee on Aeronautics, vice Major John | 


F. Curry, Air Corps. 


Airplane for Export 


Given Federal Test. 


| ago, has just been received by the Insti- 
| tution. 


Certificate of Airworthiness 
Issued on Machine Sold 
to Canadian Line. 
The inspection division of the Acro- 
nautics Division of the Department of 
Commerce conducted its first test on be- 


; a | half of a foreign government, examining 
are in progress of: installation for 110 | 
miles at the northern end of this route by | 


an airplane at Detroit and issuing, for 
export to Canada, a certificate of air- 


| worthiness as provided under the Cana- 
calls for one revolving beacon and 20 | 


No. 4—Salt Lake City-Los Angeles— 


589 miles: Within a few days contracts 


will be advertised for the lighting of this | 


route for 278 miles between Las Vegas 
and Los Angeles, 
Surveys are completed, 
progress on the following: 
No. 9—Chicago-Twin Cities, 384 miles 
—120 miles of lights and lighted fields. 
No. 12—Cheyenne-Pueblo—200 miles 
—160 miles of lights and lighted fields. 
No, 16—Detroit-Grand Rapids—140 


or are in 


Next miles—140 miles of lights and lighted 
—_—_—_§_— ~~ fields. 


LIGHTING PROGRAM 1927. 
Following is the lighting program under the appropriation for the fiscal year 


1927: 


Route 
No. Route 

1 New York-Boston 

2 St. Louis-Chicago .... 

3 Dallas-Chicago oe 
Salt Lake City-Los Angeles.... 
Pasco-Elko 
Chicago-Twin Cities 
Cheyenne-Pueblo 


‘ 3,094 
lights on the Dallas-Chicago > 


The 72 
route include 5 revolving beacons and 30 
gas blinkers installed by the air mail con- 
tractor. 
include 1 revolving beacon and 20 gas 
blinkers. 


The budget proposed for the fiscal year | 


1928 will probably admit of an additional 
5.200 miles of revolving beacons and 
Here is the 


lighted intermediate fields. 


| balance shect: 


The 21 on the Pasco-Elko line | 


Route 
Miles 
220 


or-7 


wld 
1,000 
589 
424 
384 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Miles | 


Present air-mail system..... 
Now lighted by Post Office........ 2. 
Lighted by Commerce, 1927 


| Lighted by Commerce, 1927 defici- 


Total, 1927 coves 2,496 


Total, 1928 waien eats 
Unlighted balance, present system 919 

Of course it is probable that the total 
mileage of airways by 1928 will have 


| fields 


| beacon as is possible. 
field lights burn all night as do the bal- | 
At many | 


3,200 | 


been greatly increased over the present | : 
} ] a al 1 
| 18, Framingham, Mass. 


figure. 

The present lighting system of Com- 
merce is based. in the main, on 24-inch 
revolving electric beacons of 2,000,000 
candle-power at average approximate in- 

with intermediate 
OK 9 


fields at 25-30 miles intervals. 


| Ill., and 22, 
Each of | 


these fields has either one of the revolv- | 
ing beacons located at the site or it is 


5 eas : | close to one such directly on the airway. 
aircraft factory; naval operating base, | 


In addition, they have approximately 20 


| white boundary lights, evenly arranged 


about the field, a green light indicating 


the best approach and red lights at ob- | 
| Verdemont, Calif.; 7, Victorville, Calif.; 


structions in or about the field. 


The airports at the cities where'stops | 
are made are within the province of the | 


municipality. 


Many of these are already | 


No. 
Lighted 

Inter. 

Fields 


Miles 
Lighting 
220 


vara 


No. 
Lights 
19 
24 


ro 
to 


wif 
501 
\ 278 
110 
120 
160 


20 
21 
under survey 
under survey 


1,666 





| proof electric lamps. 
| best approach 


improving their ports and installing 
lighting. 


New Emergency Fields. 


Twenty-five new intermediate landing | 
| fields have been added to the list by the | 
Department of Commerce in its survey | 
are | 


for lighting. 
boundary 


These 


lighted ‘with 


new fields 
white weather- 
At one end of the 
is a green light. Red 
all obstructions. Many 
revolving beacons in 
corner while the others are 
near the airway revolving 


mark 
have 
northeast 
located as 


lights 


ance of the airway lights. 
fields caretakers are in charge. Tele- 
phones are available at the homes of the 
caretakers as a rule. 

Following is a list of the new fields, 
by route: 

No. 1, Boston-New York: Light No. 
5, Teterboro, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J.; 
9, Bethany, Conn.; 15, Dudley, Mass., and 


No. 2, St. Louis-Chicadgo: 3, Godfrey, 
Ill.; 5, Carlinville, Ill.; 7, Lowder, Tl.; 
10, Mason City, Ill; 12, Pekin, Ill.; 15, 
La Rose, Ill.; 17, Tanica, Ill.; 20, Morris, 
Plainfield, Il. 

No. 3, Dallas-Chicago: 1, Arlington, 
Tex.; 5, Slidell, Tex.; 8, Muenster, Tex.; 
3, Punel, Okla.; 16, Norman, Okla.; 17, 
Edmond, Okla.; 21, Perry, Okla.; 24, Chil- 
locco, Okla.; 26, Texas; 57, Unionville, 
Mo.; 60, Bloomfield, Iowa; 63, Fairfield, 
Iowa, and, 68, Muscatine, Iowa. 

No. 4, Los Angeles-Salt Lake City: 5, 


9, Lendood, Calif.; 11, Harvard, Calif.; 
14, Baker, Calif.; 16, Mohawk Hill, Nev., 
and 18, Jean, Nev. 





Fading Remains Chief 
States 
naval training station, Great Sakes Hi | 


Problem of Radio 


Scientists Hope to Eliminate 
Obstacle Consistent 
Transmission. 


to 


Wireless tclegraphy’s twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, contemporaneous with the 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, ; twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bureau 


| Ohio; Glenn L. Martin Co., of Cleve- 
Motor Car Co., | 


of Standards, finds scientists at the Gov- 
ernment institution working on “fading” 
as the principle obstacle to radio de- 
velopment today, according to an oval 
statement by Dr. J. H. Dellinger, chief 
physicist of the radio laboratories of the 


While the problem of “fading” has not 
been entirely solved, said Dr. Dellinger, 
the work of the Bureau has established 


| many facts concerning the role played 


by the upper conducting layer in the 
earth’s atmosphere. It is the action of 
this conducting or reflecting surface thai 
explains the enormous distances 
transmission at night and on high {re- 
and that also accounts for 
“fading” and skip-distance effects. 

The study and the knowledge obtained 
is placing radio transmission on an engi- 
neering basis, said Dr. Dellinger, making 
possible the calculation definitely of the 
service obtainable from.a given trans- 
mitting station. 

Other important researches of the 
radio laboratories, according to Dr. De!- 
linger, include the measurement 


of 


, standard frequencies, the perfection of | 
measuring apparetus for use of Depart- | 


| and 


ment of Commerce radio inspectors, the 
development of radio direction finders 
the application of radio in civil 


| aviation. 


| Enrollments in R. O. T. C. 


At Colleges Total 119,914 


A total of 119,914 enrollments in the 
525 units of the Reserve Officers Train- 
at cducational institutions 
have been reported for the first semester 
of the school year 1926-1927, the De- 
partment of War has just announced in 
a tabulated statement. Illinois, it was 
stated orally, had the largest number 
of students enrolled, as classified by 
States, with a total of 10,635, of whom 
4,007 were in the senior and 6,628 in 
the junior units. California was second, 
with 9,005, of which 5,740 were in the 
senior and 5,863 in the junior units. 


Eagle 4.7 Receives Orders 
To Be Decommissioned 


Corps 


ing 


The U. S. S. Eagle, 47 has been 
ordered to proceed to the Naval Operat- 
ing Base at San Diego, Calif., about 
March 1, 1927, for decommissioning, the 
Department of the Navy has announced. 

The Eagle, however, will be placed 
out of commission in a manner which 
will make her available for future serv- 


of | ice in the Navy, officials stated, 


dian air laws. 


sued by the Department of Commerce: 

The first official inspection of Ameri- 
can aircraft by the new Aeronautics 
branch of the Department occurred on 
December 7, just 24 hours after the 
Registration Division had received a 
telegram requesting examination and 


rating of a Stinson-Detroiter airplane to | 


be delivered to Canadian Air Express 


at Toronto, for use in the Red Lake gold | 


country in northern Ontario and Mani- 
toba. 

Supervising Inspector R. G. Lockwood 
of the Aeronautics Branch 
plane a complete test at Detroit, using 
the Canadian inspection schedule, as the 
plane was not to be flown in this coun- 
try. On completion of the tests, word 


was dispatched to Washington, where a 
| botanist once made a typewritten copy 


certificate of airworthiness was imme- 
diately made out and forwarded to De- 
troit, so that there would «be no delay 
in delivery of the plane to the Canadian 


| organization. 


the | 


Of course these | 


Specifications Given 
For Pro per Insulation 


Bureau of Standards Publishes 
Circular Noting in Detail 


Requirements. 

The Bureau of Standards has pub- 
lished, the Department of Commerce has 
just announced, a Circular (No. 312), 
covering “United States Government 
| master specifications for matting, rubber, 
for use around electrical apparatus of 
circuits not exceeding 5,000 volts to 
ground.” The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

Detailed requirements covering the 
| construction, dimensions, physical and 
electrical tests for rubber matting to be 
used around electrical apparatus or cir- 
cuits carrying not over 3,000 volts to 

ground are given in Circular No. 512 of 
! the Bureau of Standards which has just 

been issued. 
|- This circular contains the master spec- 
ification for rubber matting 


Board on May 22, 1926. The specifica- 
tion is the same, except in form, as spec- 
ification D-178-24 of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. The matting 
is corrugated on one surface with a, cot- 
ton fabric backing or with one or more 
cotton fabric inserts. 
Copies of this circular may be obtained 
| from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
' D.C., at 5 cents each. 


Storm Cap Ordered 
For Nurses in Navy 


| Headdress of Waterproof Mate- 
rial Is Said to Resemble 
Trench Caps. 
A new style storm cap has been au- 
thorized as part of the regulation uni- 


form of the Nurse Corps of the Navy, | 


| and will become part of the regulation 


| wear after January 1, the Department | 


| of the Navy has just announced. 


of the times, the nurses of the Navy 
Nurse Corps will wear their new bonnets 
commencing January! rather than wait 
i for the more “Easter” 


| season. 


conservative 


Recenily authorized by Secre 
| the Navy Wilbur, a new style “ 
; cap” which is reminiscent of the trench 
| caps of the A. E, F., has been made a 


part of the regulation uniform of the | 


; corps. 
Made of navy blue waterproof mate- 
rial with the nurse corps insignia em- 
broidered in gold on the front, it is ex- 


| pected that the cap will fill a long-felt | 


want on the part ofthe nurses who are 


detailed to service on the hospital ships | 
; and at the naval hospitals in the north- | 


; ern States. The white lawn cap, which 
is worn in the wards, has proven a vit 
too chilly for inclement weather 
these caps will be worn from qua 
to the wards and to and from the v 
buildings at the naval stations. It isnot 

| intended to replace the blue beaver hat 

| that is the regulation hat inter 
or the white straw sailor that is worn 

« With the summer uniform. 


for \ 


an- | 





The incident is described | 
in the following announcement just is- 


| not 
gave the | 


| works 
| plants. especially those of Central Amer- 


Smithsonian, 


officially | 
| promulgated by the Federal Specifications | 


i a ‘ovince of Amazonas, is 
Keeping to the traditions of the United | of the province 0 


| States Navy in always being a bit ahead | 


; ern Brazil, accord 


and | é 
‘rs | east commercial notices only, such as _ 


Of Note Is Placed 


Tn the Smithsonian 


| Gift of John Donnell Smith, 


of Baltimore, Rich in Books 
Describing Plants of 
Tropical America. 


The botanical library of Captain John . 


Donnell Smith, of Baltimore, presented 
to the Smithsonian Institution 22 years 
The library consists of 1,600 vol- 
umes, one of which is the only copy of a 


| description of Mexican plants by Gomez 


Ortega, which is known to be in the 
United States. The text of a statement 
concerning the gift to the Smithsonian 
Institution follows: 

The most valuable botanical gift ever 
made to the Smithsonian has just reached 


| the Institution, arriving, for a curious 


reason, 22 years after its presentation. 


This is the botanical library of Captain 


John Donnell Smith, of Baltimore, con- 


| sisting of some 1,600 carefully sclected- 
|} and beautifully bound volumes. 


Also 100,000 Specimens. 
Captain Smith, who at the age of 97 is 
the most venerable of American bota- 


| nists, presented his library and also his 


plant collection of more than 100,000 
specimens to the Smithsonian in 1905, 
when he was 75, with the understanding 
that he would retain them for his own 
studies as long as he wished. Though 
still active, Captain Smith desires ‘g 
have his books installed at the presen 
time in the Smithsonian, where they will 
be kept as a unit library. Each volume 
bears a distinetive plate with his name. 
The library includes books which are 
duplicated in Washington, and at 
least one rare work of which there is 
no other copy in the United States. This 
is a volume by Gomez Ortega, published 
at Madrid, in 1797, which contains the 
first published descriptions of many im- 
portant Mexican plants. An American 


of this book’s many pages, in order to 
have the descriptions immediately at 
hand. 

Describes Tropical Plants. 
particularly rich in 
tropical American 


The 


library is 
describing 


ica, a field in which Captain Smith has 
specialized. Many of the volumes were 
sent to England for binding. In 1908 
the Smithsonian published a catalogue 
of the entire library. compiled by Alice 


| Cary Atwood of the Department of Agri- 
| culture. 


At the time of presentation to the 
Captain Smith’s superb 
plant collection was the finest in exist- 
ence for Central America. It is of great 
scientific importance because it includes 
so many types, that is, specimens which 
have served for the description of new 
species. It contains also, many valuable 
sets of plants from remote parts of the 
world. From China is a serics of sev- 


, eral thousand specimens prepared by the 


Irish botanist, Henry; from Tibet and 
central Asia, the Sohlaginweig herbar- 
ium; from Syria, the Post collections; 
and there are from India, Australia, 
Europe and Africa other sets of almost 
cqual importance. About half the her- 
barium was turned over to the Smith- 
sonian several years ago, and has been 
the basis of much important work by the 
Institution’s botanists. 
Oldest Yale Graduate. 

Captain Smith became an honorary as- 
sociate of the Smithsonian Institution 
many years ago. Born in 1829, he is the 
oldest living graduate of Yale, being a 
member of the class of 1847. During the 
Civil War he held a captaincy of artil- 
lery in the Confederate Army. He prac- 
tised law for several years before -and 
after the war. His interest in botany 
datts from 1874. He was a close friend 
of Asa Gray and Sereno Watson, of 
Harvard, and of Sir Joseph Hooker, who 


| was long director of the Royal Botanic 


Gardens, Kew. He-is still well remem- 
bered in Central America as the result 
of his botanical expeditions to that 


region. 


Brazil Plans Radio 


Service in Inter1or, 


Commercial News to Be Broad- 


cast From Station Far Up 
the Amazon. 


over parts of 

capital 
planned 
by the Brazilian government, which has 
already.bought the apparatus, says a re~ 
port from that city, just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The gov- 
ernment will also install public receiv= 
ing apparatus in the various — towns 
within the radius of the one-kilowatt 
Manacs station. 
nouncement follows : : “4 

A onc-kilowatt broadcasting station, 
with wave length of 100 meters is to be 
erected in Manaos, hundreds of miles up 
the Amazon River and the commercial 
center of the vast region of northwest- 
ing to advices from Vice 
Consul G. E. Seltzer, at Manaos. * The 
apparatus for the station has been pur- 
chased from the Marconi Company of 
London. 

It is renorted in Brazil! that the Gov- 
ernment intends to install a radio outfit 
in a central location in every nunicipal- 
ity within receiving range of the Manaos 
station and, at the beginning, to broad- 


Radio broadcasting 
Brazil, from the city of Manaos, 


market quotations on the principal. ex- 


| port products, exchange rates, amount 
| of stocks on hand, port movements and 


the like. In this manner it is hoped to 
stimulate interest im radio and to opem 


markets for receiving, sets in the interiowe! — 


The full text of the an- 


ie 
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Cost of Developing 
Patent Is Declared 


Income Preference 


Right to Deduct Sustained in 
Appeal From Ruling of 
Tax Commissioner in 
Forge Case. 


Burrawo Force Co. AND BUFFALO STEAM 
Pump Co., PETITIONERS, Vv. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or Tax APPEALS, No. 3170. 

In this case the English rights to a 
certain patent acquired prior to March 
1, 1913, were sold for $115,000, and the 
expenditures over the years 1909 to 1913 
properly applicable to the cost of per- 
fecting. and developing the patent were 
determined and, allowed as a deduction | 
for the purposes of determining the gain 
or loss upon such sale. 

The Board of Tax Appeals also deter- 
mined the proper amount of tax due 
from a subsidiary corporation. 

The full text of the opinion by Mr. 
Littleton is as follows: 

Petitioner claims (1) that the fair 
market price or value of the English 
rights of the patent on March 1, 1915, 
was $150,000, and that it therefore de- 
rived no taxable gain from the sale 
thereof in 1917; (2) that in the event the 
board does not agree with it as to the 
March 1, 1913, value, the cost of $95,- 
592.80 properly applicable to the develop- 
ment and perfection of the patent should 
be considered and deducted from the 
sales price in determining gain or loss 
m 1917. 

Future Earnings Considered. 

Considerable testimony was given as 
to the probable future earnings antici- 
pated on March 1, 1913, from the sale 
of the patented spiro turbine engine pre- 
dicated primarily upon _ information, 
which has not been shown to have been 
very definite, as to the probable number | 
of engines that petitioner might be able 
to sell for shipment into England. The 
board is unable to make a finding that 
the patent had a fair market price or 
value on March 1, 1913. 

The evidence as to the amounts ex- 
pended between 1909 and 1913 in per- 
fecting and developing the patent is clear 
and convincing, and we are satisfied 
therefrom that the petitioner expended 
for materials and labor properly appli- | 
cable to the work of perfecting and de- | 
veloping this patent the amount of $95,- | 
592.80, as hereinbefore set forth. This 
amount, less proper exhaustion from the 
date of expenditure at the rate of 1-17th 
per annum from 1911, should therefore | 
be deducted from the sales price in 1917 | 
in addition to the $20,000 allowed by the 
commissioner. 

Djsallowances Stated. 

In determining consolidated net income 
for 1917 for the purpose of the income 
tax, the commissioner disallowed as a 
deduction $3,218.88, representing interest 
on $70,802.04, the amount in excess of 
the limitation of indebtedness for which 
the Buffalo Steam Pump Company, sub- | 
sidiary, could deduct interest under the 
provisions of section 12 (a) Third of the | 
Revenue Act of 1916 as amended by sec- 
tion 1207 (1) of the Revenue Act of 
1917. This disallowed interest was paid | 
to the Buffalo Forge Company, parent. 
In determining consolidated net income | 
for excess profits tax purposes under 
section 206 of Title II of the Revenue 
Act of 1917, the commissioner deducted 
therefrom the amount of $3,218.88, the 
excess of the interest allowable as a de- 
duction under Title I of the Revenue Act 
of 1916, as amended by the Revenue Act | 
of 1917. Petitioner claims that this ac- 
tion of the commissioner was incorrect 
under the provisions of section 206 (c), | 
Title II, of the Revenue Act of 1917, and | 
that the excess interest of $3,218.88 
should not have been deducted from con- | 
solidated net income for invested cap- | 
ital purposes, but that the amount of 
$70,802.04, the indebtedness of the Buf- | 
falo Steam Pump Co., subsidiary, on | 
which it was not entitled to deduct in- | 
terest paid to the parent company, should 
have been included in computing the con- 
solidated invested capital for the taxable 
year 1917 under the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 44 (b) of Regulations 41. 

Commissioner Upheld. 

In the opinion of the board the deter- | 
mination of the commissioner in respect | 
of this issue was correct. All interest 
paid by the subsidiary to the parent was 
an intercompany transaction which had 
no effect upon consolidated net income | 
for excess profits tax purposes. Neither 
Was the excess indebtedness of $70,- 
802.04 of the Buffalo Steam Pump Com- 
pany, subsidiary, to the Buffalo Forge 
Company, parent, a proper item to be | 
included in consolidated invested capital. | 

Appeals of Gould Coupler Co., 5 B. T. 
A. 499; Farmers Deposit National Bank, 
5 B. T. A. 520; Ruckman Coal Co., 5 B. 
T. A. 534; H. S. Croeker Co., 5 B, T. A. | 
5387. Judgment will be entered on 15 | 
days’ notice, under Rule 50. 

December 28, 1926. 


. Reduction in Tax 


Allowed for Theft 


Depreciation At 10 Per Cent a 
Year Is Permitted On 

Machinery. | | 

| 

| 


NATIONAL Sash & Door Co. y. CommMis- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL’ REVENUE; Boarp | 
OF TAx APPEALS, NO. 5788, DECEMBER } 
238, 1926. 

In this case a corporation was found, 
fyom the evidence, to have sustained a 
loss through embezzelment in the year 
1919. Depreciation on certain machinery 
Was decided to be at the rate of 10 per 
cent a year. 

M. B. Redmann, Esq., and C. G. Rob- 


/ duction in fire insurance premiums, 
inducement to do business with the peti- | 
; tioner was increased and competition re- 

duced, and the sprinkler fee charged per- . 


| titioner 


| the year 1918. 


| 1919. 
| audited 


3128) 


Taxation 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Warehouses 


Cotton 


Board of Tax Appeals Denies Claim for Special 
Assessment Made by Cotton Warehouse Company 


Extra Fire Guards 


Ruled Not a Basis 


Equipment Installed Reduced 
Competition and Brought in 
Large Profits. 


INE BLUFF Compress & WAREHOUSE | | : ne 
" | instrumental in organizing the corpora- | 


| in no abnormality justifying considera- 
. tion for special assessment. 


Co., PETITIONER, Y. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; BoarRD oF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 7989, DECEMBER 23, 
1926. 


iti installed equipment in | 
haggle cargo eer | value of $25 per share. 


this case that reduced competition and 
resulted in large profits. The Board of 


| retary-treasurer. 


corporation through the year in ques- 
tion, the president and secretary-treas- 
urer devoted a part of their time to the 


| affairs of the petitioner, being paid nomi- 


| nal salaries in the early years of the 


corporation’s life, and salaries totaling 
$1,200 for the fiscal year in question. 


| Three hundred dollars was paid to the 
| secretary-treasurer as a salry during | 
| the year in question. 


The president of the petitioner was 


' tion and during the fiscal year in ques- 


tion his stockholdings amounted to ap- 


| proximately 750 shares out of a total of 


Tax Appeals ruled that it was not an ; 


abnormal condition requiring a special 
assessment. The board also ruled that 


the evidence did not establish the ex- | 


istence of alleged abnormalities. 


Robert Watson Chubb, Esq., appeared ! 


for the petitioner; and R. A. Littleton, 
Esq., for the respondent. 


The full text of the case is as follows: | 


The petitioner corporation was or- 
ganized in March, 1912, to engage in 
the cotton warehousing and compressing 


buyers of that locality were responsible 


for its organization and they subscribed | 


for and held practically all of its stock. 
At the time of its incorporation there 
were two cotton compresses and storage 
plants at Pine Bluff. Both of these were 
owned by a Missouri corporation which 
operated a chain of such plants. 
petitioner began its operation in a small 


| ings ; 

P ; , Ark. The cotton | amounted to approximately 1,400 shares. 
business at Pine Bluf, Or | In the early years of the petitioner’s | 
life, he supervised the maintaining of | 


| books of account of the petitioner with- | 


The ; 


way in 1912 in the face of strong compe- | 


tition. 
was limited to one shed, partly covered. 


From the date of organization to the end ! 


of the calendar year 1912, the business 


suffered a loss of $4,261, but during the | 
next calendar year there was a net in- | 


| Audit As Made 


come of $9,670.53. Additions were made 


' to the plant from time to time and the 
business growth continued from year to | 


year. 


Afforded Better 
Fire Protection 
Some time prior to the fiscal 


of 1918), a sprinkler system was in- 


| stalled at a total cost of $100,144.26. 


this was the first sprinkler system in- 
stalled in the State of Arkansas by a 
cotton compressing and warehouse com- 
pany. The installation of the sprinkler 
system reduced the fire risk and bene- 
fited the petitioner in the following 
manner. 

The cost of fire insurance on its plant 
and equipment was reduced from $4,- 


| 023.85 and $3,884.59 in the fiscal years 
; ending in 1915 and 1916, respectively, , 
to $8,204.17 and $2,121.76 for the fiscal | 
years ending in 1917 and 1918, respec- | 
There was a corresponding re- | 


tively. 
duction in the cost of fire insurance of 
persons storing their cotton in petition- 
er’s warehouse. By reason of this re- 
the 


sons patronizing the petitioner became 
an added source of income. 

The taxable income of the petitioner 
increased from $27,112.08 for the calen- 


| dar year 1917, and $18,034.05 for the 


first eight months of 1918, to $55,985.08 
for the fiscal year in question, which 


| was the first full year of operation with 
A portion of this | 


the sprinkler system. 
increase and taxable income was due to 
a 50 per cent increase in compressing 
fees which took effect in the summer of 
1918. 

The original paid-in capiial of the pe- 
amounted to $38,900, and by 
April, 1919, by the issuance of various 
stock dividends, the total issued capital 


Its equipment at the beginning | 


year | 
1918-1919 (during 1917 or the first half | 


stock amounted to $195,000, and at the | 


close of the fiscal year ended August 31, 
1919, there was a net deficit in surplus 
of $38,862.62. 

The officers of the petitioner consisted 
of the president, vice president and sec- 


; inson, C. P. A., for the petitioner; and 


M. N. Fisher, Esq., for the respondent. 
The full text of the opinion, by Mr. 
Smith, follows: 
With respect the 


to embezzelmeni 


| question involved in this proceeding, the 
| only question is whether the loss was 


sustained within the year 1918 or 191». 
The petitioner claimed the deduction 
from gross income of the year 1915. 


; It had no knowledge that it had sus- 


tained any loss through embezzelment in 
It learned in May, 1919, 


that $6,600 of Liberty bonds were miss- ' 


ing, and it further learned of a shortage 
in the cash account as of October 22, 
Certified public accountants who 

its books of account for the 
year 1918 did not discover any shortage 


| in cash at December 381, 1918. 


The evidence before us indicates that 


the embezzelment occurred in the year 
1919. 


Upon the record it must be de- 
cided that the loss was sustained in the 
year 1919 and that the amount thereof 
is a legal deduction from gross income 
in that year. 

The second question relates to the rate 
of depreciation sustained upon the wood- 
working machinery operated by the pe- 
titioner. An officer of the petitioner, 
who had had considerable experience 
with woodworking machinery of the 
character of that owned by the petitioner, 


| testified that such machinery had a life 


of not to exceed 10 years and that 11 
was the practice of such manufacturers 
usually to replace worn machines by new 
machinery within a 10-year period. 


8,000 shares then outstanding of the par 
The president 
of the petitioner was instrumental in see- 


ing that the business of the petitioner | 
was operated in an efficient manner and | 


that all necessary economies were prac- 
ticed in the conduct of the business. 
owned other businesses, including a 
wholesale grocery business located at 


Pine Biuff, Ark., and was engaged in the 
business of buying and selling cotton, | 
with offices in Pine Bluff and Little Rock, | 


Arkansas. 
The secretary-treasurer’s 


during the year in question 


out compensation, and as the accounting 
and bookkeeping needs of the petitioner 
increased in later years, and during the 


fiscal year in question, there were em- | 


ployed assistants to perform the detail 


work to the secretary-treasurer. In ad- 


dition to the services rendered petitioner, | 
| he was also engaged in operating a plan- 


tation in the State of Arkansas. Dur- 


ing the taxable year in question peti- | 


tioner paid wages and salaries to other 
than officers totaling $74,800. 


By Revenue Agent 


and compressing of the cotton were not 
collected until the cotton was shipped 
upon order of the owner. 


the years 1912 and 1913 upon the cash 


receipts and disbursements basis, and | 
storage charges on cotton placed in stor- | 
age prior to the end of each year and re- | 
maining in storage until after that date | 


were not reflected on petitioner’s books 
or in its earnings. 

The audit of the revenue agent, upon 
which the deficiency in question is based, 


and which audit was introduced in evi- | 
dence by the respondent, without ob- | 
jection, states that the petitioner was | 
organized in March, 1912, and in com- | 


puting the war-profits and excess-profits 


taxes for the fiscal year in question, de- | duties or the salary paid him during the 


termines the pre-war credit allowable 
under section 310 of the Revenue Act 


+ of 1918, as follows: 
Net total for 1913, $9.670.53; Average, | 
$4,- | 


| of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


net income for pre-war period, 


£35.27. 


Opinion Given 
By Board of Appeals 


Milliken: The. petitioner alleges ab, 


normalities within the meaning of sec- | 


tion 327 (d) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


That subdivision, so far as pertinent to | : 
, to the close of that calendar year can 


this appeal, provides: 


“Where upon application by the cor- 


poration the commissioner finds and so 
declares of record that the tax is de- 
termined without benefit of this section 
would, owing to abnormal conditions af- 
fecting the capital or income of the cor- 
poration, work upon the corporation an 
exceptional hardship evidenced by gross 
disproportion between the tax computed 
without benefit of this section and the 


sentative corporations specified in sec- 
tion 328. This subdivision shall not ap- 
ply to any case (1) in which the tax 
(computed without benefit of this sec- 
tion) is high merely because the cor- 
poration earned within the taxable year 
a high rate of profit upon a normal in- 
vested capital.” * * * 

The conditions which the petitioner 


He |, : Ese 
| in question by reason of low salaries 


| paid to its officers. 


stockhold- | 


The petitioner ; 


maintained its books of account during | duct of the affairs of the petitioner. 


From the date of in- | 


Low Salaries Paid 
Not Proved Unusual 


Pre-War Income Contention Is 
Also Held Not Within Pur- 


view of Law. 


either income or capital and resulted 


| Ruling Made Anent 


Low Salaries Paid 
2. The second alleged abnormality af- 


fecting net income is that the income of 
the petitioner is increased for the period 


We have no evidence 
before us as to whether the salaries paid 
by the petitioner were lower than those 
paid by representative concerns engaged 
in the same line of business, and the 
board is not in possession of informa- 
tion which would enable it to determine 
the salaries paid were lower in compari- 
son with salaries paid by similar con- 
cerns. 

This is not a case where all the stock 
was owned by members of a family, as 
in appeal of Yale Brevda Paper Box 


| J : +9 
work, leaving only the broad supervisory | Manufacturing Company, 2 B. T. A. 900, 


or where all the stock was owned by the 
officers of the corporation, as in appeal 
of Sol Frankel, Inc., 8 B. T. A. 494. 

In this case at bar the officers owned 
approximately 25 per cent of the stock 


| of the petitioner and the salaries may 
| have represented what the corporation 


determined to be adequate for services 


- i rendered. 
When cotton was placed in storage 


| the charges made for handling, storage, 


It is to be noted from the findings of 
fact that the president of petitioner was 


| actively engaged in conducting the af- 


fairs of two other concerns. He de- 


voted only a part of his time to the con- 
In 
addition the petitioner paid wages and 
salaries to other than officers totaling 
$74,800 during the period in controversy. 
The secretary-treasurer, who owned i,- 
400 shares of stock, devoted only a part 
of his time to the affairs of the peti- 
tioner, and it is set forth in the findings 
of fact that his duties for the years in 
question were only supervisory and that 
he was also engaged in the operation 
and management of a plantation during 
the fiscal year in question. 

The petitioner also had a vice presi- 
dent, but the record is silent as to his 


year in question. For the several rea- 


| sons given we must conclude that the 
| petitioner’s claim on this point does not 


represent an abnormality justifying con- 


‘sideration under sections 327 and 328 


| ‘pre-war 


contends bring it within the purview of | 


this subdivision are as follows: 

1. Installation of sprinkler system 
in its plant prior to the taxable year, 
which resulted in unusual profits within 
the year. 

2. Low salaries paid to its officers 
during the fiscal year. 

3. The income for pre-war years was 
abnormal as 1912 was the year of or- 
ganization and, as the cash receipts and 
disbursements basis was used in report- 
ing income for the year 1913, income 
actually earned was not reflected. 


Ruling on Cost 


| Of Sprinkler System 


The grounds upon which the petitioner | 


Upon the evidence it must be held that ' 
depreciation was sustained at the rate | 


of 10 per cent, rather than at the rate 


of 5 per cent, as determined by the com- | 


missioner. 
Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50, 


| 


' the sprinkler system installed. 


requests consideration under sections 327 
and 328 of the Revenue Act of 1918 will 
be discussed in the order named. 

1. In the findings of fact we have set 
forth in some detail the advantages re- 
sulting from the installation of the 
sprinkler system. There is no doubt that 


| Pre-War Income 
Question Considered 


8. The petitioner alleges an abnor- 
mality in the determination of pre-war 
income. The period from March, 1912, 
not be considered in connection with de- 
termination of pre-war net income, as it 
is clearly eliminated as a pre-war year 
by the express terms of section 310 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, which pro- 
vides as follows: 

“That as used in this title the term 


period’ means the calendar 


tax computed by reference to the repre- | Years 1911, 1912, and 1913, or, if a cor- 


poration was not in existence during the 
whole of such peirod, then as many of 
such years during the whole of which 


| the corporation was in existence.” 


See also article 771 of Regulations 45. 

It will be observed that the plain 
words of the statute permit us to treat 
only the year 1913 as.a pre-war year in 
the instant case. 

With respect to the calendar year 
1913, the petitioner claims that charges 
actually earned within that year were 


not included for the reason that the 


charge earned on certain cotton in stor- | 


age during that year was not collected 
until after the close of the year and 


was not included in the income for the | 


calendar year 1913 because the books 
of account were maintained upon a cash 
receipts and disbursements basis. 

No basis other than a cash receipts 
and disbursement basis was permitted 


for the computation of income during 


the year 1913, and the pre-war years 


i are calendar years by express statutory 


| enactment. 


Nor, in the instant case, are 
we informed as to what charges earned 
during the calendar year 1912 are in- 
cluded in the income for the calendar 


| year 1913, so that perchance the charges 
; for 1912 paid in 1913 may have.a com- 


pensating effect for charges earned in 


| the year 1913 and paid in the year 1914, 


such installation reduced competition in | 
the vicinity in which petitioner operated | 


and that the same was largely respon- 


sible for profits earned during the fiscal | 


year in question. 
It is manifest, however, that it was not 


the intent of Congress to give relief, by | 


means of special assessment, to a tax- 


payer solely on the ground that it earned | 


large profits. There 
that the invested capital of the petitioner 
can not be satisfactorily determined, 
and it is admitted that petitioner took 
and has been allowed adequate deprecia- 
tion during the fiscal year in question on 
The in- 
stallation of the sprinkler system did not 


{ create an unusual condition affecting 


‘ 


is no contention | 


| 


and that such compensating effect may 
remove any abnormality that existed in 
income for the year 1913. Under such 
a state of facts we can not assume ob- 
normality existed for the pre-war year 
justifying consideration for special as- 
sessment. 

As set out in the findings of fact, the 


audit, upon which the deficiency in ques- | 


tion is based, shows the corporation was 
organized in March, 1912, yet it takes 
one-half of the net income of 1913 to 
determine the allowable pre-war credit. 
In view of the provisions of section 310, 
such a computation is erroneous and 
should be corrected to show a pre-war 
credit in the amount of $9,670.53. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 60. 
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AD DEBTS: Ascertainment of Worthlessness: Charging Off.—Under the facts, 

held: Petitioner is entitled to charge off as bad debts ascertained to be worth- 

less certain advances made in behalf of corporation.—Ives v. Commissioner (Board 
of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3728, Col. 7. 


EPRECIATION: Rate: Useful Life.—Testimony of one experienced that certain 

machinery has useful life of only 10 years, and is replaced at end of that time, 

held: Depreciation is sustained at rate of 10 per cent.—National Sash & Door Co. 
v. Commissioner (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 8728, Col. 1. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX: Profits-Tax Credits: Evidence.—The evidence does not 

establish existence of alleged abnormalities due to low salaries and exclusion 
of earnings in pre-war years from income for those years for purposes of computing 
pre-war credit.—Pine Bluff Compress & Warehouse Co. v. Commissioner (Board of 


Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3728, Col. 2. 


EXPENSES: Business of Personal Expense.—Amount paid by petitioner to sales 
manager of corporation of which petitioner was president, held: Not deductible 
as business expense.—Ives v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3728, 


Col. 7%. 


XPENSES: Business or Personal Expense.—Amount spent by petitioner for extra 

copies of a magazine for distribution to employes of corporation of which he 

was president, held: Not deductible as a business expense.—Ives v. Commission 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3728, Col. 7. . 


GAIN OR LOSS: Basis fur Determining: Patents: Development Cost.—Expendi- 

tures over 1909 to 1913 properly applicable to cost of perfecting and developing 
a patent determined and allowed as a deduction from sales price of patent in 1917 
for purpose of determining gain or loss upon such sale.—Buffalo Forge Co. et al. 
v. Com’r (Board of Tav Appeals.)—Index Page 3728, Col. 1. 


AIN OR LOSS: Basis for Determining: March 1, 1913, Value—Value of farm 
land acquired by the petitioner prior to March 1, 1913, determined.—Pittard 
v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3728, Col. 6. 


JAVESTED CAPITAL: Special Assessment: Installation of Equipment Reducing 

Competition.—The installation of equipment that reduced competition and re- 
sulted in large profits is not an abnormal condition under section 327 (d), Revenue 
Act 1918, requiring special assessment under section 328 of that act.—Pine Bluff 
Compress & Warehouse Co. v. Commissioner (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 


3728, Col. 2. 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Consolidated: Subsidaries.—Interest paid by a subsidiary 
upon its indebtedness to parent should be excluded as deduction by subsidiary and 
from income of parent, in determining consolidated invested capital for purpose of 
1917 excess-profits tax, and amount of indebtedness of subsidiary to parent in excess 
of amount of indebtedness on which it was entitled to deduct interest paid for in- 
come-tax purposes under Title I, Revenue Act 1917, was not a proper item to be 
included in computing consolidated invested capital.—Buffalo Forge Co., et al. v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3728, Col. 1. 


[SSTALLMENT SALES: Real Estate: Date of Sale.—Date of sale of real estate 
determined and petitioner held entitled to return income therefrom on install- 
ment basis.—Pittard v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index Page 3728, Col. 6. 


OSSES: Corporations: Embezzlement: Year of Loss.—Where corporation’s books 

show no shortage after an audit on December 31, 1918, but do show one when 

audited in 1919, held: Loss was sustained in 1919.—National Sash & Door Co. v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—-Index Page 3728, Col. 1. 


RANSPORTATION TAX: Imported Property: Reconsigned: Through Bill of 
Lading.—Article 32 of Regulations 42 is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
In the case of property imported into the United States from a foreign country and 


reconsigned after arrival in this country to some other point in the United 


tates, 


the tax imposed by Section 500 of the act applies to the amount paid for so much of 
the transportation of the property as relates to the movement within the United 


States. 


No tax is due under the act on the amount paid for the transportation of 


property consigned on a through bill of lading from a foreign country to a point 
within the United States.—(See Sec. 500, Rev. Act 1917.)—T. D. 3946.—Index Page 


3728. 


Duty Is Affirmed 
On Gauge Glasses 


Customs Court Declares Levy of 
65 Per Cent Ad Valorem 
Is Correct. 


New York, Dec. 28.—The tariff classi- 
fication of certain imported gauge 
glasses, invoiced as “Durebax water 
gauge glasses,” has just been decided 
by 


be affirmed, his classification of these 
glasses is not approved. 
The glasses were imported by the Dia- 


mond Specialty & Supply Company, of | 


Philadelphia, Pa. Duty was exacted on 


the United States Customs Court. | 
In an opinion by Judge Sullivan, the | 
court points out that, while the collec- ! 
tor’s action as to the duty rate must | 


) of 1922. 


Protest was lodged, the claim 
being made for duty at 55 per cent ad 
valorem under the provision in the same 
paragraph covering, among other things, 
articles of blown glass not specially pro- 
vided for. 

“It is unfortunate,” Judge Sullivan 
writes, “that the importer did not at- 
tempt to establish whether cr not this 


| merchandise was ‘blown or partly blown 


| 


x 


in the mold or otherwise.’ * 
the testimony was to establish that the 


boiler or tank. The merchandise ap- 
pears to be similar to that covered by 


pany’s case, but is not so proven. If 
we were to guess it would be that the 
merchandise is blown glass. 

so find from the testimony. 
record we must affirm the action of the 
colleetor without acquiescing in his class- 


entry at the rate of 65 per cent ad | ification and overrule the protest.” 


valorem under Paragraph 218, Tariff Act 


(Protest No. 79796-G-68355.) 





Petitioner H eld Entitled toM ake Return 


of Income on Reaity Sale In Installments | 


Board of Tax Appeals Determines Value of Farm Land 
Prior to March 1, 1913. 


(J. T. Patrarp, PETITIONER, V. COMMIS- | 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUES BOA | 


oF TAx APPEALS, No. 1804, DrEc. 23, 

1926.) 

In this case the date of sale of real 
estate was determined and the petitioner 
was allowed to return 
from on the installment basis. 
value of other lari is determined 
of March 1, 1913. 

G. M. Stanton, Esq., for the peti- 
tioner; and B. A. Low, Esq., for the re- 
spondent. 


as 


The full text of the opinion by Mr. | 
| for payment of the deferred amount of | 


Lansdon is as follows: 
; Denies Increase in Value. 

The commissioner has determined 
that the tract of 227.54 acres of land 
acquired by the petitioner prior to 
March 1, 1913, had a value of $30 per 
acre at that date. The evidence dis- 
closes that an adjacent tract of 49.95 
acres of similar land was sold in 1912, 
or early in 19138, for $40 per acre. The 
petitioner testified that on acocunt of 
nut grass infestation there was no in- 


crease in the market value of the land | 
in question between March 1, 1918, and | 


vne date of sale. We have found that 
the value of this land was $37.50 per 
acre at March 1, 1913. No profit re- 
sulted from its sale in 1918 at the same 
price, 


To redetermine the deficiency based on | 
the profit realized from the second trans- | 


action, we must decide (1) whether this 


| sale was made in 1917 or 1918, and (2) 


‘ 


| made on November 12, 1917. 


income there- | 
The | 


whether taxes on the income from such 
sale shall be computed by the installment 
method. The evidence shows that agree- 
ment between vendor and vendee was 
On that 
date a contract to sell real estate was 
entered into, 10 per cent of the purchase 
price was paid to the vendor, and the 


| vendee at once entered into possession. 
Deferred payments were provided for | 





and made in terms set forth in our find- 
ings of fact above. We are of the opinion 
that this sale was effected on November 
12, 1917, that the transaction provided 


the, purchase price in installments, and 
that the petitioner’s tax liability as to 


| income resulting therefrom should be de- 
| termined and computed on the install- / 


ment basis, as provided for by law and 
the regulations of the Commissioner. 


| 


| 


All | 


Glass | 


Manufacturi ng 


Deduction Allowed 
For Worthless Debts 


In Determining Tax 


Board of Tax Appeals Re- 
fuses, However, to Per- 
mit Reduction for Pur- 

chase of Magazines. 


HouMEs Ives, PETITIONER, v. CoMmMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD 
or Tax APPEALS, No. 5646, DECEMBER 
23, 1926. 

In this case the Board of Tax Appeals 
determined that the petitioner had a 
right to charge off as bad debts certain 
loans made by him to a corporation upon 
ascertaining that repayment was un- 
likely. The board refused to allow as 
business expenses money given under an 
agreement to share profits, and money 
spent to buy magazines for the peti- 
tioner’s employes to read. 


A. D. Duncan, Esq., for the petitioner, 
and D. L. Shepard, Esq., for the re- 
spondent. 


The full text of the opinion by Mr. 
Arundell follows: 

We are satisfied that the amounts ad- 
vanced by petitioner to the Silver Star 
Mining Company were loans to that 
company and not further investments 
made by him as a stockholder. His stock 
ownership therein constituted less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the outstand- 
ing stock. Being so convinced, it is not 
our province to inquire into the wisdon 
of the loan; it is only necessary for th 
petitioner to establish the fact that the 
amounts advanced were ascertained to 
be worthless and charged off within the 
taxable year. 

Claim Called Unprofitable. 

At the close of 1921 the corporation 
had no,assets other than its mining 
claims, which were unpatented and held 
only by right of location. In October, 
1921, a mining geologist rendered a re- 
port giving it as his opinion, after an 
examination, that the corporation’s min- 
ing claims could not be developed profit- 
ably. The petitioner testified that in the 
face of that report it would be impos- 
sible to raise money for the further de- 
velopment of the claims. Money spent 
to secure a judgment against the com- 
pany under such circumstances. would 
have been a useless expenditure. We 
feel satisfied that the petitioner has es- 
tablished the worthlessness of the debt 
in 1921, and it follows that he should be 
permitted to charge it off. 

The fact thet he had hones that some 
day something might turn up whereby 
he might recover the money is not suffi- 
cient to prevent the charging off of a 
debt which in fact was worthless in the 
taxable year. The amounts sought to 
be charged off in 1922 represented in 
part obligations incurred in the previous 
year and the balance was to cover the 
assessment work necessary to hold the 
mining claims. As stated by petitioner, 
perhaps he was “sending good money 
after bad,” but we do not believe the 
deduction is to be denied because the 
taxpayer may not have exercised good 
business judgment. The amounts ad- 
vanced in 1922 are proper deductions for 
that year. See Appeal of Midland Coal 
Go., 1 B.. T.'A; 314. 

Deduction Not Allowed. 

The evidence is clear that the peti- 
tioner received a salary of $12,000 from 
the Coast Tire & Rubber Company for 
the year 1922. He accordingly erred in 
reporting only $11,000 of that amount. 


n : | The question for decision is whether the 
merchandise was glass tubing used as | 
water gauge glasses on boilers or tanks | 

| to indicate the level of the liquid in the 


amount of $1,000 turned over to Pank- 
ratz is an allowable deduction from the 
petitioner’s income. Testimony was of- 
fered to the effect that the $1,000 was 


c | paid in accordance with an understand- 
the Advance Packing & Supply Com- | 


ing between the two that Pankratz was 


| to shate equally with the petitioner in 


We cannot | 
On this | 





. Judgment will be entered on 10 days’ | 


notice, under Rule 50. 


Samples Not Enough 


To Determine Duties | 


Customs Court Says Classifica- 
tion Cannot Be Fixed By 
Mere Inspection. 


New York, Dec. 27.—In a ruling 
against the protest of Ménteros & Com- 


| affirmed. 


| Bear 





any profits that might be realized from 
the venture of organizing and promoting 
the Coast Tire & Rukber Company. The 


; two men had been friends for a number 


of years and associated in business to- 
gether before coming to California, and 
we believe these facts were the impelling 


| motive that prompted the agreement for 


a division of the taxpayer’s income with 
Pankratz. Under such circumstances, 
we can not regard the amount claimed 
as an ordinary and necessary business 
expense. ‘ 
The petitioner claims as a deduction 
for 1921 the amount of $12 which he 
spent for extra copies of a magazine 
containing an article on the administra- 


| tion of the Ford plant, which he dis- 
| tributed to employes of the Coast Tire & 


Rubber Company, of which he was an 
officer. We regard the expenditure as 
purely personal and not as an allowable 
business expense. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 days 
notice, under Rule 50. 


‘ 


pany, of New Oricans, Judge Sullivan, 
of the United States Customs Court, 


| points out that a decision fixing classi- 
| fication cannot be rendered merely fol- 


lowing an inspection of samples. The 
collector’s assessment as toys, at 70 per 
cent, on certain imported novelties, is 
Judge Sullivan, in his opinion, 
says: 

“The question in this case is whether 
merchandise described as ‘One case Ba- 
nana Noise maker’ and ‘One case Tcddy 
Perfume Bottles’ is dutiable as 
toys at 70 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1414, act of 1922, or as man- 
ufactures of paper not specially provided 
for under paragraph 1513 at 35 per cent, 
or as manufactures of cotton under parat 
graph 910 at 50 per cént ad valorem. 

“At the trial the protestants submitted 
their case for decision on the official 
samples. 

“As we are unable to determine 
whether or not the collector was in error, 
or the component material of chief value 
of this merchandise, by merely inspect- 
ing the samples, we overrule the pro- 
test.” 


(Protest No. 69406-G-8115.) 
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Doctrine of Election of Remedies - 


Explained by Court Upon Appeal 


Unsuccessful Attem 


pt to Pursue Remedy 


Which Did Not Exist Does Not Bar Asser- 
tion of One Which Was Not Forfeited. 


HeNpDeRSON TirE & RUBBER CO. V. 
CHARLES E, GREGORY, ET AL., No. 7342; 
C. F. WELHENER, RECEIVER, ETC., V. 
HENDERSON TIRE & RUBBER CO., ET AL., 
No. 7349; Circuit Court OF APPEALS, 
EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 


The unsuccessful attempt to pursue a 
supposed, but non-existent remedy, such 
as reformation of a contract, does not 


preclude the assertion of an existing 
remedy in breach of contract, the appel- 
late court declared in these appeals. 

T. Hackney (G. C. Riley, T. H. Ed- 
wards, J. Kramer, and C. C. Weatherby 
were with him on brief), for Henderson 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Leland Hazard (M. 
H. Winger and Miller, Winger & Reeder 
were with him on brief), for C. E, 
Gregory, et al., and C. F. Welhener, Re- 
cciver. 

Before Booth, Circuit Judge, and Phil- 
lips, District Judge. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Circuit Judge Booth, 
follows: 

The appeal by the Henderson Tire & 
Rubber Company, hereafter called Hen- 
derson Company, is from so much of the 
decree of May 11, 1925, made by the 
court below on the intervening petition 
of said company in a creditor’s bill (No. 
821), as disallowed in part its claim. The 
appeal by the receiver appointed in said 
creditor’s bill is from so much of the 
same decree as allowed in part the claim 
of the Henderson Company. 

The salient facts are as follows: . On 
January 13, 1922, appellee Charles E. 
Gregory filed in the court below two 
bills in equity in the nature of creditor’s 
bills; one, No. 821, against the A. J. 
Stephens Rubber Company, hereafter 
called the Rubber Company; the other, 
No. 322, against Stephens Tire Stores 
Company, hereafter called the Stores 
Company. Jurisdiction was based on 
diversity of citizenship and the requisite 
amount involved. Receivers were ap- 
pointed in both suits, who took charge 
of the assets of both companies. Massey 
Holmes was appointed special master in 
each of said suits. 


Basis of Claims 


Made in Trial Court 

On the 28th of February, 1922, the 
Henderson Company filed in suit No. 321 
its intervening petition, setting up its 
claim. . The petition alleged that on the 
23rd of April, 1921, the Tehewn Tire 
& Rubber Corporation entered into a 
written contract with the Rubber, Com- 
pany, by the terms of which the Hender- 
son Corporation agreed to manufacture 
for and sell to the Rubber Company cer- 
tain automobile casings; that payments 
were to be made therefor by sight drafts 
drawn against bills of lading; that the 
intervener Henderson Company had ac- 
quired from the Henderson Corporation 
all of its rights in said contract. It 
alleged further that on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, 1921, a subsidiary and ancillary 
contract for the manufacture and sale 
of automobile casings was entered into 
between the intervener, the Henderson 
Company, and the Rubber Company; and 
that this latter contract had appended 
to it an agreement made by the Stores 
Company. Payment under this new con- 
tract was to be made in accordance with 
the following provisions: 

“8. All shipments made hereunder 
shall be invoices to the buyer and, except 
the order of August 6, 1921, above pro- 
vided for, shall be paid for by the buyer 
as follows: The manufacturer shall at- 
tach to the bill of lading of shipment @ 
30-day trade acceptance drawn on the 
Stephens Tire Stores Company, a cor- 
poration of the State of Missouri, for 
one-half thereof and a 60-day trade ac- 
ceptance drawn on said: Stephens Tire 
Stores Company for the remainder 
thereof, each bearing interest at the rate 
of 8 per cent per annum, and forward 
said acceptance and said bill of lading 
through any Kansas City bank deésig- 
nated by the buyer, with instructions 
for the delivery of said bill of lading 
to the buyer upon the proper acceptance 

of said acceptances by the said Stephens 
Tire Stores Company and the endorse- 
ment thereof by the buyer. 


Agreement Made 


On Trade Acceptances 

The appended agreement signed by the 
Stores Company was as follows: 

“In consideration of the sum of one 
dollar ($1.00) to the undersigned in 
hand paid, and for other good and valu- 
able considerations, the undersigned 
hereby agrees to accept, as in the fore- 
going contract provided, the trade ac- 
ceptances referred to in the seventh 
paragraph of said contract, and pay the 
same in accordance with the respective 
terms thereof, hereby waiving demand 
and notice of protest on each thereof, 
and netice of acceptance, by the manu- 
facturer, of-this agreement, and all other 

notices to which the undersigned might 
otherwise be entitled. 

“In witness whereof the undersigned 
has caused these presents to be executed 
and its, corporate seal to be hereto af- 
fixed this... . day of August, 1921, by 
its officers thereunto duly authorized. 

“Stephens Tire Stores Company, by A. 
Stephens, Presidnet.” 

The petition further alleged that cer- 
tain trade acceptances had been drawn, 
presented, accepted, and endorsed for 
goods manufactured and delivered under 
the contract in accordance with the pro- 
visions thereof, but had not been paid, 
amounting to $56,374.83. 

The petition for a further cause of 
action alleged that the Rubber Company 
and the Stores Company and the re- 
ceivers of the‘respective companies had 
refused to accept further deliveries 
under said rentes-4 My hed rageeed to 
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give shipping orders as provided in said 
contract, although tender had been made 
by the Henderson Company. The peti- 
tion further alleged: 

“Therefore, both the A. J. Stephens 
Rubber Company and the Stephens Tire 
Stores Company are under the law held 
for an accounting to this intervener for 
such damages as shall have been or will 
be suffered by this intervener, Hender- 
son Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., by 
reason of the breach of contract afore- 
said on the part of the parties de- 
fendants as aforesaid, in the respective 
causes aforesaid.” 

Damages were averred for the alleged 
breach of contract in the sum of about 
$120,000. The prayer of the petition was 
that the amount due and owing the in- 
tervener, the Henderson Company, 
ascertained; that the claim as established 
and allowed be paid out of the assets 
along with the claims of other creditors. 
The petition was verified by attorney. 

On the same day that the foregoing 
petition was filed by the Henderson Com- 
pany as intervener in the creditor’s bill 
No. 321 against the Rubber Company, a 
similar petition in intervention was filed 
by it in the creditor’s bill No. 322 against 
the Stores Company. 


Amended Petition 
Is Filed Later 


On the 12th of January, 1923, the Hen- 
derson Company filed a_ second or 
amended petition in intervention in the 
creditor’s bill No. 322. This amended 
petition alleged the making of the con- 
tract of the 23rd of April, 1921. It fur- 
ther alleged the making of an oral con- 
tract under date of September 2, 1921, 
which as set out was substantially the 
same in terms as the written contract 
of the same date set up in the first pe- 
tition in intervention, except that both 
the Ribber Company and the Stores 
Company were the purchasers. The 
amended petition further alleged that 
by mutual mistake, when this contract 
of September 2 was reduced to writing, 
it provided that the Rubber Company 
alone was the purchaser instead of pro- 
viding that the Rubber Company and 
the Stores Company were co-purchasers. 
An additional prayer asked that the 
contract be reformed as_ regards the 
mutual mistake. In other respects the 
amended petition was substantially the 
same as the original petition filed in 
creditor’s bill No. 322 

The receiver in No. 322 answered this 
amended petition, admitting the trade 
acceptances which had been drawn, pre- 
sented, and accepted but not paid under 
the contract; admitted that the Hender- 
son Company demanded, both of the Rub- 
ber Company and of the Stores Com- 
pany, shipping orders for further ship- 
ments under said contract, and that 
tender was made to the receiver, and 
performance of the contract demanded 
of him. The receiver denied that there 
was any mistake in entering into the 
written contract of September 2,.1921; 
denied that the Stores Company was in- 
debted to the Henderson Company in any 
sum whatever, except $56,719.83 on the 
trade acceptances. 


Claim Reduced 
By Stipulation 

The issues being thus joined, a stipu- 
lation was entered into as follows: 

“Stipulation: It is agreed that the 
evidence offered at this hearing and all 
subsequent hearinzs shall be considered 
as introduced i> both cases, that is, in 
the case <«— ‘tory against A. J. 
Stephens Rubber Company, No. 321 and 
Gregory against Stephens Tire Stores 
Company, No. 322.” 

It was admitted that the amount of 
the claim of the Henderson Company for 
damages set up in its petition in inter- 
vention was reduced to the sum of $112,- 
140.48, by reason of the filling of two 
orders which were pending at the time 
of the appointment of the receiver. Testi- 
mony was taken by the master. 

Further proceedings in suit No. 322 re- 
sulted in a holding by the master that 
the Henderson Company was not en- 
titled to a reformation of the contract of 
September 2, 1921. The trial court ap- 
proved this holding of the master. Judg- 
ment was entered. No appeal was taken. 

Further proceedings in suit No. 321 
resulted in a finding by the master that 
there could be no recovery by the Hen- 
derson Company against the Rubber 
Company on the claim for damages for 
breach of the contract of September 2, 
1921. The basis for this finding was that 
the Henderson Company on the trial 
of its amended petition in intervention 
in suit No. 322 had taken the position 
that the contract of September 2, 1921, 
was made not with the Rubber Company 
but with the Stores Company as pur- 
chaser; and that the Henderson Cém- 
pany could not now in suit No. 321 take 
the inconsistent position that the ¢con- 
tract was with the Rubber Company. In 
other words, that the Henderson Com- 
pany had made an election of remedies. 
But the master further found that if he 
was wrong in his conclusion, and the 
‘Henderson Company was entitled to re- 
cover on its claim for damages, then the 
amount of the recovery under the evi- 
dence should be $112,140.48. 


Resultant Finding 
Made By Master 


The master further held that there 
could be no recovery on the claim of the 
Henderson Company against the Rubber 
Company based on the trade acceptances 
endorsed by the latter company. 

The grounds for this holding were 
that inasmuch as the Henderson Com- 
pany had repudiated the gonte act. of Sep- 
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be considered as evidence in connection 
with the claim on the trade acceptances; 
and that, laying aside the contract, the 
remaining facts in evidence were not 
sufficient to bring the act of the Rubber 
Company in endorsing the trade ac- 
ceptances within any exception to the 
general rule that one corporation has 
no authority to endorse the obligations 
of another corporation. But the master 
held that if his conclusion was wrong, 
and there could be a recovery on the 
trade acceptances, then the amount of 
the recovery should be $56,394.83. 


Trial Rules on Election 
Of Remedies 


The trial court by its decre held that 
there could be no recovery by the Hen- 
derson Company on its claim for dam- 
ages, adopting the view of the’ master 
that there had been an election of. rem- 
edies. From this part of the decree the 
Henderson Company has appealed. But 
the trial court by its decre held that the 
Henderson Company was entitled to re- 
cover against the Rubber Company on 
the trade acceptances endorsed by the 
latter company, on the ground that the 
relationship existing between the Rubber 
Company and the Stores Company, both 
as to stock ownership and as to their 
methods of carrying on business, was of 
such character as to make it sufficient 
to support the contract of endorsement; 
in other words, that the contract of en- 
dorsement was reasonably incidental to 
the authorized business of the Rubber 
Company. From this part of the de- 
cree the receiver of the Rubber Company 
has appealed. 


Basis of Appeal 
By Henderson Company 


Appeal of 
The main question involved in the ap- 
peal of the Henderson Company is 
whether the unsuccessful attempt of 
that company to obtain reformation of 
the contract of September 2, 1921, was 
an election of remedies which precluded 
any recovery of damages for breach of 
the contract as actually written and ex- 
ecuted. The question whether a case was 


made out for reformation of the con- | 


tract is not before us, and we express 
no opinion upon it. We have, however, 
earefully examined the whole of the evi- 
dence in the present record with the 
purpose of determining its bearing and 
effect upon the question of election of 
remedies. 

Four persons testified relative to the 
negotiations leading up to the contract 
of September 2, 1921,—two on _ behali 
of the claimant: 
of the Henderson Company, and Lake, 
a salesman in its employ; two on behalf 
of the receiver: Stephens, president of 
both the Rubber Company and the Stores 


the Henderson Company. | 


Henderson,- president | 


Automobile 
Casings 


Company, and Ford, manager of the 
Stores Company. 

It is not necessary to recite their testi- 
mony at length. All testified in sub- 
stance that the negotiations were carried 
on orally at one time between Lake on 
one side and Stephens and Ford on the 
other. Henderson testified that later he 
received his information as to the ne- 
gotiations from Lake and Ford; that he 
gave instructions to Mr. Reilly, attorney 
for the Henderson Company, to draw up 
the contract. 

Lake testified that the substance of 
the negetiations was that the Stores 
Company was to be the purchaser and 
the Rubber Company was to endorse the 
contract. Henderson testified that 
was his understanding that the Stores 
Company was to be the purchaser, and 
that the Rubber Company was to be 
guarantor and endorser; that he so ad- 
vised Reilly and left it to him to draw 
up a legal contract. 

Stephens testified that there was no 
mistake on the part of his companies; 
that he signed the contract as submitted 
by the Henderson Company, and that 
it was his understanding that both com- 
panies would be liable on the contract. 
Ford testified that it was his under- 
standing that the contract of September 
2, 1921, was to be a continuation of the 
former contract; that the contract was 
to be between the Henderson Company 
and the Rubber Company, the Stores 
Company signing the trade acceptances 
and the Rubber Company 
them. 


No Bad Faith 
Seen in Reéord 
This testimony, 





and the number of people taking part 
in the same, discloses ample room for 


sion of their agreement. 


bad faith or attempted fraud. There 
among the parties who negotiated the 
contract what the exact provisions of 


the contract were intended to be. The 


both the Rubber Company and the Stores 
Company were to be behind the contract. 


of the companies proceeded to carry 
out the contract as actually written. 
Shipments were made; trade acceptances 
drawn, presented, accepted, and en- 
| dorsed. All three companies acquiesced 
in and acted under the contract as 
written. 





Indictment Is Held Valid When Restored 
To Read as First Drafted Before Reversal 


ALEXANDER B. STEWART, PLAINTIFF AND 
PETITIONER, V. THE DISTRICT COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA, AND PAUL 
J. McCormick, JUDGE: CircuIT COURT 
OF APPEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT, No. 4985 


In this case the court lost power to 
proceed under an indictment because it 
allowed the indictment to be changed. 


In this petitign for a writ of prohibition | 


the Circuit Court of Appeals ruled that 
the court did not lose power, however, 
to set aside the unwarranted order of 
change, and then to proceed under the 
indictment as it was originally presented 
by the Grand Jury. 

Before Gilbert, Hunt and Rudkin, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

The full text of the opinion by Judge 
Hunt follows: 

Petitioner, Stewart, applies for a writ 
of prohibition against the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern 
District of California, Southern Division, 
and one of the judges thereof. The ap- 
plication is the outgrowth of the decision 
of this court in Stewart vs. United 
States, 12 F. (2) 524. 

In that case Stewart and others were 
charged in the first and fourth counts of 
an indictment with conspiracies to com- 
mit certain offenses against the United 
States, in that they violated provisions of 
the Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1919, and 
in the second count that they knowingly, 
wilfully and feloniously and with intent 
to defraud the revenues of the United 
States, smuggled into the United States 
from Canada certain intoxicating liquors, 
and in the third count that they know- 
ingly, wilfully, and feloniously and with 
intent to defraud th® revenues of the 
United States, smuggled into the United 
States from Canada the same intoxicat- 
ing liquors without having first obtained 
a permit from the Comissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue of the United States. 

Stewart pleaded not guilty and the 
cause came on for trial. A jury was 
sworn. Defendants then moved to strike 
from the second and third counts the 
words “feloniously and,” 
other words in the third count. Counsel 
for all of the defendants signed the 
written motion and counsel for the gov- 
ernment consented, whereupon the mo- 
tion was granted. 

Thereupon at the suggestion of the 
Court counsel drew a line through the 
objectionable words and counsel for the 
defendants and counsel for the govern- 
ment initialed the change. Stewart was 
convicted and upon writ ‘of error, this 
court held that the changes thus made 
avoided the indictment as to counts two 
and three, and the judgment based there- 
on was reversed. 

Changes Taken Out aes 

After remand the District Court grant- 
ed the’motion of the United States At- 
torney for an order revoking and re- 
secinding the order previously made, 
changing the indictment, and directing 
the clerk to erase and obliterate the 
lines which had been drawn through the 
words referred to. Defendant Stewart 
now applies to this court for the writ in 
question contending that the court below 
had no jurisdiction to ,proceed further 
with the trial under the changed indict- 
ment. & 

Qree-s vy-** ‘ *, ch Dicans ahaa tes? ah 
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and certain | 


fendant to answer the indictment .as 
changed was in excess of the power of 
the District Court and that the Court 
could not proceed to trial after such 
order and change, accorded with the view 
of the Supreme Court in Ex Parte Bain, 
121 U. S. 1, where an indictment as 
changed was held not to be the indict- 
ment of the Grand Jury, and that there 
was nothing before the Court upon which 
it could hear evidence or pronounce sen- 
tence. 

The question here, however, is whether 
loss of power to proceed under the in- 
dictment as changed, deprived the Court 
' of power to set aside the unwarranted 
order of change, and then to proceed 
under the indictment as it was presented 
by the Grand Jury. 

We do not think that because the act 
ordering the change was a nullity, and 
the amended 
and conviction and sentence were invalid, 
the indictment found by the grand jury 
was destroyed. 

The reversal ‘of the judgment annulled 
the trial and the conviction and left the 
case as if there never had been a trial, 
but the indictment stands as found and 
presented and defendant may be tried 
thereunder. 

New York Case Cited 

People vs. Motello, 142 N. Y. Supp. 
622, ilustrates the principle. There de- 
fendant was charged with murder com- 
mitted wilfully, feloniously and with 
malice aforethought. At the beginning 
of the trial, over objection of the de- 
fendant, the Court granted a motion of 





it | 





endorsing | Rohh ¥ 


| Assur. 


We fail to find in this testimony or 
elsewhere in the record any evidence of | 


was merely an honest misunderstanding | 


testimony shows, however, that all par- | 
ties were in accord that, the assets of | 


It is also to be noted that all three | 


That there was a breach of the con- | 1 
tract by the Rubber Company is con- | be deduced the following conclusions: 1. 


indictment and the triai ! 
| ferred to, as well as sound principle, re- 


= 
showing the way in | 
which the negotiations were carried on | 
| Life Ins. 


honest: misunderstanding as to the exact | 
form of contract which the parties in- | 
tended to have drawn up as the expres- | 








the district attorney to amend the in- | 


dictment by striking out the 
“malice aforethought.” 


wor.§; 


Defendant was convicted of murder in | 


the second degree and appealed. The 
Court, citing Ex Parte Bain, supra, and 
eases from the state courts, held that 
the amendment substantially changed the 
indictment found by the Grand Jury and 
that as changed the indictment was no 
longer that of the Grand Jury and there- 
fore there was a violation of Article V 
of the Constitution. 

The judgment was reversed, but the 
Court ordered a new trial, saying that 
if the trial court was powerless to 
change the indictment “the vain attempt 
to change it should not be effective to 
destroy it,” and that such doctrine would 
be illogical and mischievous. The Court 
continued: 

“The legal condition of the defendant 
is, I think, indicated by the Court of Ap- 
peals in People vs. Palmer, 109 N. Y. at 
page 419 (17 N. E. 213). He has ap- 
pealed and asked for reversal of the 
judgment of conviction. We have re- 
versed that judgment for error in the 
trial without disturbance of the indict- 
ment. Such a reversal, to adopt the 
theory of the Court of Appeals, annuls 
and expunges the judgment and the rec- 
ord of the former trial as though they 
had never been. But the indictment re- 
mains ‘as found and untried and the de- 
fendant may now be brought to trial per- 
force of the power lodged in this court 
upon the hearing of such an appeal and 
without impairment of his constitutional 
| rights.” 

As more or less pertinent, see Myatt 
vs. State, (Tex.) 21 S. W. 256; Com- 
monwealth vs. F ‘oynes, 1a Mass 267. 
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Prohibition 


ceded; The question remains whether 
the Henderson Company is precluded . 
from recovery of damages for the breach 
because of its unsuccessful attempt to 
have the contract reformed. 

The trial court held, approving the 
finding of the special master, that there 
had been an election of remedies by the 
Henderson Company in bringing suit to 
reform the contract, which precluded a 
recovery upon the contract as written. 

Election of remedies is a defense which 
to be available must be pleaded. 20 C. 
J. 37; World’s Fair Mining Co. v. Powers, 
224 U. S. 173, 180; Stein v. McAuley 125 
N. W. (Ia.) 886, 27 L. R. A. (n. s.) 692, 
695; Henry v. Herrington, 193 N. Y. 
218, 20 L. R. A. (n. s.) 249. 

The answer of the receiver of the 
Rubber Company to the claim of the 
Henderson Company is not included in 
the record, so that we are unable to 
say whether such a defense was set up. 
In view of the action of the trial court, 
however, we assume that the defense 


| was properly pleaded, or that what oc- 


curred on the trial obviated the necessity 
of a formal pleading. We therefore turn 
to the merits of the defense. 


Recites Doctrine 


| Of Election of Remedies 


The doctrine of election of remedies, 
though criticised as a harsh one and not 
a favorite in equity (Friederichsen v. 
Renard, 247 U. S. 207), is widely recog- 
nized both in Federal and State courts. 
Vos, 155 U. S. 13; Northern 
Co. v. Grand View Ass’n., 203 U. 
S. 106; Bierce v. Hutchins, 205 U. S. 
340; So. Pac. Co. v. Bogert, 250 U. S. 
United States v. Oregon Lumber 

Co., 260 U. S. 290; Barnsdall v. Walte- 
meyer, 142 F. 415 (CCA 8); Union Cent. 
Co. v. Drake, 214 F. 536 (CCA 
8); Doyle v. Hamilton Fish Corp., 234 
F. 47; Jadwin v. Hoyt, 1 F. (2d) 784; 
Fr Protection Co. v. Hawkeye Co., 

(2d) 810 (CCA 8); Garrett v. Far- 
wel Co., 199 Ill. 486; Drainage Dist. No. 

. Dowd, 132 Ill. App. 499, 503; Wells 
Vv. "Waster Union Tel. Co., 123 N. W. 
(Ia.) 871; Clark v. Heath, 101 Me. 530, 
8 L. R. A. (n. s.) 144; McLaughlin v. 
Austin, 62 N. W. (Mich.) 719; Sullivan 
v. Ross’ Estate, 76 N. W. (Mich.) 309; 
Gould v. Blodgett, 61 N. H. 115; Co- 
lumbia Trust Co. v. Norske Co., 166 N. 
Y. S. 915; Henry v. Herrington, supra; 
Whipple v. Stephens, 25 R. I. 563. 

The doctrine stated in its simples& 
form means that if a party has two 
inconsistent existing remedies on _ his 
cause of action, and makes choice of one, 
he is precluded from thereafter pursuing 
The doctrine may be applica- 
ble as well where the remedies are 
against different persons as where they 
are against the same person. 

From the authorities cited there may 


stand trial under the indictment as pre- 
sented by the Grand Jury. 
The petition is denied. , 
Rudkin, Circuit Judge: I dissent. The 
conclusion of the majority must be sus- 
tained, if sustainable at all, on one of 
two theories. First, that in addition to 


| the void indictment before this court on 


the former writ of error, there lurked 
some place in the records of the court 
below a valid indictment; or second, that 
fhat court now has power to make a 
valid indictment out of a void one. Either 
conclusion is, in my opinion, utterly in- 
consistent with the language of the Su- 
preme Court in ex parte Bain, 121 U. S 
1. Let us turn again to the opinion in 
that case. Mr. Justice Miller said: 

“It only remains to consider whether 
this change in the indictment deprived 
the court of the power of proceeding to 
try the petitioner and sentence him to 
the imprisonment provided for in the 
statute. We have no difficulty in hold- 
ing that the indictment on which he was 
tried was no indictment of a grand jury. 
The decisions which we have already re- 


quire us to hold that after the indictment 
was changed it was no longer the in- 
dictment of the grand jury who pre- 
sented it.” 

And again: 

“It is of no avail, under such cir- 
cumstances, to say that the court still 
has jurisdiction of the person and of the 
crime; for, though it has possession of 
the person, and would have jurisdiction 
of the crime, if it were properly pre- 
sented by indictment, the jurisdiction of 
the offense is gone, and the court has 
no right to proceed any further in the 
progress of the case for want of an in- 
dictment. If there is nothing before the 
court which the prisoner, in the language 
of the Constitution, can be ‘held to an- 
swer,’ he is then entitled to be discharged 
so far as the offense originally presented 
to the court by the indictment is con- 
cerned. The power of the court to pro- 
ceed to try the prisoner is as much ar- 
rested as if the indictment had been 
dismissed or a nolle prosequi had been 
entered.” 

Only One Conclusion 

This language leads to one conclusion, 
and to one conclusion only. That is, that 
the changed indictment was the only in- 
dictment left in the case, and that the 
changed indictment was no indictment 
at all. If this is not true, how could 
it be said that jurisdiction of the of- 
fense was gone; that there was nothing 
before the court which the prisoner, in 
the language of the Constitution, could 
be held to answer, and that the power 
of the court to proceed to try the pris- 
oner was as much arrested as if the in- 
dictment had been dismissed or a nolle 
prosequi had been entered. 

The question itself is of no general 
importance, because the rule that a court 
cannot change an indictment returned 
by a grand jury, without legislative au- 
thority, is as old as the grand jury sys- 
tem itself, and is so generally understood 
that questions of this kind seldom arise. 

All will readily concede that a ma- 
terial change cannot be made and an im- 
material change can serve no purpose, ex- 
cept to jeopardize or defeat an otherwise 
proper conviction. 

It was the plain duty of the prosecut- 
ing officer to resist any such change as 
was here made, and if he failed in this 
it was the plain duty »f the. court to 


protect its own 1 records. 
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Corporation Comin i Valid 
On Trade Acceptance, Is Ruling 


Court Rules Company May Accept Such Con- 
tract When Reasonably Incidental to Busi- 


The essential elements of the doctrine 
are, (a) the existence of the two rem- 
edies; (b) the inconsistency between the 
remedies; (c) the choice of one of the 
remedies. 2. If any one of these ele- 
ments is absent~the result of preclusion 
does not follow. 3. The pursuit of a 
supposed but non-existent remedy does 
not constitute an election. 


Cases Are Recited 
In Support of Claim 


In the case at bar we are concerned 
mainly with the conclusion last stated. 
It is supported by many of the cases 
above cited— 

In Bierce v. Hutchins, supra, the court 
said (p. 347): 

“The fact that a party, through mis- 
take, attempts to exercise a right to 
which he is not entitled does not prevent 
his afterwards exercising one which he 
had and still has unless barred by the 
previous attempt.” 

In Barnsdall v. Waltemeyer, 
this court said (p. 420): 

“But the fatuous choice of a fancied 
remedy that never existed, and its futile 
pursuit until the court adjudges that it 
never had existence is no defense to an 
action to enforce an actual remedy in- 
consistent with that first invoked 
through mistake.” 

In Doyle v. Hamilton Fish Corp., 


supra, 


su- 
pra, the appellate court adopted as its 
own the opinion of the trial court, which 
contained the following: 

“As to the defense of election, 
based upon the unsuccessful effort to 
dispossess the lessee upon allegations 
that there was no lease, it is enough 
to say that a party has an election 
only between existing, not supposed, 
rights. Bierce v. Hutchins, 205 U. S. 


e 
ness for Which It 
340, 27 Sup. Ct. 524, 51 L. Ed. 828. The 
plaintiff could not destroy his rights un- 


der the lease by mistakenly following 


other supposed rights which turned out 
not to exist. That would be to put him, 
not to an election, but to a correct esti- 
mate of his right under pain of forfei- 
ture.” ° 

In Jadwin v. Hoyt, supra, the court 
after citing numerous authorities said 
(p. 786): 

“From these cases and numerous 


an 


others might be cited, the rule is de- 
ducible that pursuit of a supposed, but 
actually non-existent, remedy, is not an 
election which will bar the later suc- 
cessful prosecution of one actually ex- 
isting, though “inconsistent with the 
former. And this is generally true, 
though the first remedy be pursued to 
defeat by judgment.” 

In McLaughlin v. Austin, ‘supra, the 
court said (20 L. R. A. (n. s.) p. 720): 

“There is a differenceé between an 
election of remedies and a mistake of 
remedy, and the law has not gone so far 
as to deprive parties of meritorious 
claims merely because of attempts to 
collect them by inappropriate actions, 
upon which recovery could not be had.” 

In Henry v. Herrington, supra, the 
court said (p. 251): 

“The right to make an election must 
actually exist; and, if it shall appear 
that it did not, then it is quite imma- 
terial, in its bearing upon a subsequent 
action, that some previous action, look- 
ing to a remedy for the plaintiff’s loss, 
had been brought. * * * The plaitniff’s 
previous action was fruitless, because 
she had no right to maintain it, upon her 
own showing; but that did not preclude 
her from subsequently bringing an ac- 
tion in which she asserted a right which 
she possessed. * * * Any step or action 
taken by her, which was fruitless be- 
cause proceeding upon a misconception 
of the rights which the law gave her, 
left her unaffected as to any legal rem- 
edy which she did possess.” 

In the case of Sullivan v. Ross’ Estate, 
supra, the court said (p. 310): 

“The plaintiff sought to recover upon 
an oral contract. He had no right of 
action upon that contract, because the 
court has said no such contract existed. 
Can it be said that defendant shall not 
be required to account for the proceeds 
of seven or eight millions of feet of 
lumber, which it admits it had, because 
plaintiff claims the transaction was evi- 
denced by an oral contract, when the 
court finds no such contract existed, but 
a written one did? * * * There is a 
difference between an election of rem- 
edies and a mistake of remedy, and the 
law has not gone so far as to deprive 
parties of meriotrious claims merely 
because of attempts to collect them by 
inappropriate actions, upon which re- 
covery could not be had.” 


Only One Remedy 


In Present Case 

The foregoing cases also etstablish the 
porposition that if the remedy first 
sought was not available, it is imma- 
terial why this was so—whether be- 
cause the assumed facts did -not exist, or 
because.the facts did not as a matter of 
law entitle plaintiff to the relief sought. 
In cither instance the doctrine of elec- 
tion of remedies does not apply. 

Applying these principles to the facts 
of the case at bar as outlined above, it 
is evident that there was no clection of 
remedies. There was but one remedy, 
and that was against the Rubber Com; 
pany or its receiver upon the contract 
as written. There was no remedy by 
way of reformation of the contract, and 
the trial court so found. There was 
consequently no choice of remedies. But, 
as held in the above cited cases, the un- 
successful attempt to pursue a remedy 
which did not exist, did not preclude as- 
serting one which did exist. The writ- 
ten contract was still a subsisting one; 
remedy for a breach thereof was not 
forfeited. . 

We have e eapetilly considered the cases 


ape . 0 preceeding 


Is Organized. 


opinion they are not opposed to the con- 
clusions we have reached. In some of — 
the cases there were two actually exist- | 
ing inconsistent remedies, and a choice © 
made of one. It was held that there 
was an election of remdies. In others, @ | 
party in maintaining his suit swore to — 
certain specific facts within his own 
knowledge, and suffered defeat. Later 
he sought to maintain another suit based 
on the same transaction by swearing 
to specific facts inconsistent with those 
sworn to at first. It was held the party — 
was estopped. Neither of these situa-, 
tions is shown by the record to exist 
in the case at bar. 9 
Did Not Forfeit 
Right to Sue 

Our conclusion is that the Henderson 7 
Company did not forfeit its right to 
maintain suit for damages against the 
Rubber Company simply because it 
honestly but mistakenly pursued a non- 
existent remedy. 


Basis of Appeal Made 


By Receiver 

Appeal of the receiver. This involves 
the right of the Henderson Company to 
recover against the Rubber Company 
on the trade acceptances which were 
drawn on the Stores Company, accepted 
by it and endorsed by the Rubber Com- 
pany. ’ 

The master disallowed the claim, 
basing the disallowance on two conclu- 
sions: (1) that the contract of Sep- 
tember 2, 1921, was no longer a sub- 
sisting contract; (2) that, laying aside 
the contract, no facts appeared which 
were sufficient to take the ease out of the 
general rule that one corporation is not 
authorized to guarantee the obligations 
of another party or corporation. 

The trial court agreed with the first 
conclusion, but disagreed with the sec- 
ond; and allowed the claim. 

The relationship between the two com- 
panies and their cooperation in doing 
business is shown by the following testi- 
mony of Stephens: 

“Q. Mr. Stephens, you are president 
of the A. J. Stephens Rubber Co.? A. 
Not now. Q. You were? A. Yes, sir, 

“Q. You own a majority of the cap- 
ital stock of the A. J. Stephens Rubber 
Co.? A. I did; yes, sir. 

“Q. With reference to the period 
August and September, 1921, at that 
time you were owning, were you not, a 
majority of the stock of the A. J. 
Stephens Rubber Co.? <A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. I will ask you if you will state 
how and why the business of the 
Stephens Tire Stores Co. was begun and 
was placed in operation? * * * 

“A. Well, we were operating two 
factories—an accessory plant known as 
the A. J. Stephens Rubber Co. and the 
tire factory in Kansas City, Kans., which 
was leased; and we had a greater out- 
put than we could sell. We established 
these stores for the purpose of taking 
the output of these two plants. * * * 

“A. I established them personally, 
because the company did not have any 
money at the time to do it, and I 
agreed to take the initiative providing 
the company would take a part of the 
loan in the form of trade acceptances, 
which was done and approved by the 
bankers who handled our occounts. 
* * * Fifty-one thousand shares of 
common stock was issued to the Rubber 
Company, and all of my movements were 
entirely before the board of directors 
and with their approval * * *,” 


Acceptances in Line 
Of Business 


We agrce with the trial court in hold- 
ing that the endorsement by the Rubber 
Company of the acceptances of the 
Stores Company was in furtherance of 
the business of the Rubber Company 
and reasonably incidental to it: In re 
John B. Rose Co., 275 F. 416, 

Furthermore, this conclusion is forti- 
fied by our holding that the contract of 
September 2, 1921, was still a valid, sub- 
sisting contract, and therefore admissi- 
ble in evidence on the question of the 
validity of the endorsements on the 
trade acceptances. 

Upon the whole evidence, therefore, we 
think that the claim on the endorse- 
ments is brought well within the prin- 
ciple that a corporation may enter into 
a contract of guaranty when reasonably 
incidental to its authorized business. 
See Green Bay &c. R. Co: v. Union 
Steamboat Co., 107 U. S. 98; In re John 
B. Rose Co., supra; Hummel v Warren 
Steel Casting Co., 5 F. (2d) 451° (CCA 
8), and cases.cited; Smith v. Norwich 
City Water Comrs., 38 Conn. 208; Mere, 
Tr. Co. v. Kiser & Co., 91 Ga. 636; Cent. 
Lumber Co. vy. Welter, 201 Til. 503; 
homas Co. v Qrr, rvlutao6666d3 (EK. 
Thomas vy. Bank, 40 Neb. 50%, 24 L. R. A. 
a . See also In re, N. Y¥.. Car’‘Wheel 

orks, 141 F. 480; Hunter 
Co., 190 F. 665. + 

In view of the fact that the claim of 
the Henderson Company for damages is 
pending in suit No. 321, and its claim 
on the trade acceptances is pending in 
both suits, No. 321 and No. 322, we 
think that the details of the allowances 
should be worked out in the trial court. 
No issue is raised in this court as to 
the amount of damages. The master has 
found the amount to be $112,140.48. The 
decree is accordingly, modified by al« 
lowing the claim of the 'enderson Com- 
pany for damages for breach of con= 
tract in the sum of $112,140.48 with in 
terest from the date of the entry of the” 
decree; and as so modified the decree the | 
decree is affirmed. The causes involv k, 
in both appeals are remanded for fure 
ther proceedings not inconsistent . 


the views hereinbefore expressed,  __ 
Neyomhsp 99, 1998, 
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Domestic Trade 


Rise Shown in Sales 
Of American Cotton 


On European Market 


Mills Reported as Increasing 
Activity Generally; Stocks 
Rise in British 
Ports. 


The European market for cotton, as 
indicated in the weekly cotton service 
report of the Department of Commerce 
just issued, has been active, with sales 
generally increasing as compared with 
last season and most milling communi- 
ties working. 


which is based on cabled reports of for- 
eign representatives of the Department 
of Commerce and other sources, follows: 


Great Britain: Cotton industry: 
ft is said, to unsatisfactory support of 
the short-time recommendations by the 
Short-Time Committee the latter with- 
drew on December 17 all restrictions of 
operations in the American section (spin- 
ners using American cotton), according 
to the British trade press. This decision 
indicates a change of policy. The ma- 
jority of the mills were recently operat- 
ing at about 35 hours a week. 


Deliveries Are Heavier. 


Due, | 





Deliveries of cotton to British spin- | 


ners: 
four weeks ending December 3 amounted 
to 165,000 bales, according to figures of 
the Liverpool Cotton Association. This 
shows a considerable increase over the 
takings during the previous four-week 
period, amounting to 129,000 bales. The 


total takings of American for the 18 | 


weeks amounted to 575,000 bales, which 


corresponding 18 weeks of last season, 
amounting to 722,000 bales. 


The deliveries of all cotton amounted 
to 243,000 bales for the four weeks end- 


ing December 3, 235,000 bales for the | 
931,000 bales for | 


previous four weeks, 
the 18 weeks of the season and 1,118,000 
bales for the corresponding 18 weeks of 
last season. 


Spot sales of cotton at Liverpool: The 
sales of American cotton for the four 
weeks ending December 3 
bales, according to the same authority. 


The sales for the previous four weeks 


amounted to 99,000 bales and the total | 


sales of American for the 18 weeks of 


this season were 357,000 bales against | 


327,000 bales last season. 


The sales of all cotton amounted to | 


154,000 bales for the four weeks ending | American purchases for the past seven | 


December 3, 182,000 bales for the previ- 
ous four weeks, 704,000 bales for the 18 
weeks of the season and 632,000 bales 
for the corresponding period of last 
season. 

Stocks Are Larger. 


Stocks of cotton in British ports: The 


stocks of American cotton on December 3° 
amounted to 757,000 bales against 485,- ! 
000 bales at the end of October and | 


419,000 bales at the end of November, 


1925, according to the above association. | 


The stocks of all cotton on December 3 
amounted to 1,136,000 bales against 


870,000 bales at the end of October and ! 


739,000 bales at the end of November, 
1925. 

American cotton afloat for British 
ports on December 3 amounted to 338,000 
bales against 242,000 bales at the end of 
October and 314,000 bales at the end of 
November, 1925. All cotton afloat for 
British ports amounted to 409,000 bales 
on December 3 against 316,000 bales at 
the end of October and 419,000 bales at 
the end of November, 1925 ‘ 

Germany: Cotton industry: The posi- 


tion of the spinning mills was improved | 


considerably during November, accord- 


ing to information obtained from the | 


Bremen cotton merchants. The activity 


of the mills increased, with more mills | 


operating at normal schedules. Demand 


for yarn and fabrics was good on the | 


| Output of Domestic Silk Mills 


whole, Orders were coming in somewhat 


were 86,000 | 





The deliveries of cotton for the | 


! both as to quantity and percentage of 
is considerably below the figure for the | 


better volume and nearly all mills are | 


fairly well provided with orders. The 
financial position of the mills is favor- 
able. 

Bremen cotton market: During the 
early part of November there was a 
good demand for all classes of cotton, ac- 
cording to the local cotton merchants, 
but later in the month the demand ta- 
pered off and the market was quiet. How- 
ever, merchants expect an increased de- 
mand for lower grades later on. The 
mill stocks of raw cotton are not large. 
(Consulate Leslie E. Reed, Bremen, De- 
cember 2). 

France: Rouen cotton industry: During 


position of the spinning mills in the 


as during the previous quarter, accord- 
ing to a report to the Rouen Chamber 
of Commerce. A considerable volume of 
long time orders for yarn was received 
at satisfactory prices. The weaving 
mills were active during the three 
months and the stocks of cloth were not 
heavy. (Vice Consul Rudolph J. Blais, 
Havre, November 15.) 
Belgian Mills Active. 

Belgium: The cotton mills were active 
during November and local manufactur- 
ers expect that the consumption of cot- 
ton during the current season will be | 
heavier than normal. (Commercial At- | 
tache Mowatt M. Mitchell, Brussels, De- 
cember 16.) 

Netherlands: Cotton Market: The sales 
of raw cotton in Rotterdam were slow 
since October, but local merchants be- 
lieve that the mills will soon replenish 
their stocks and that the prospects are 
favorable on the whole. (Commercial 
Attache Jesse F. Van Wickel, The 
Hague, December 18.) 

The total shipments of cotton from 
Rotterdam for the 1925-26 season 
amounted to 192,000 bales, according to 
the Rotterdam Cotton Association. Out 
of this total 124,000 bales were shipped 
to the Netherlands, 39,000 bales to Ger- 
™any, 11,000 bales to France, 9,000 bales 





| 


Rouen district was practically the same | Assistant Trade Commissioner J. 
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Specifications Issued 
For Laundry Soda 


Specifications for laundry soda have 
been published by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, and are 
now available for purchase, says an an- 
the Department. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Circular No. 316 of the Bureau 
Standards contains. the 
Government master specification 
laundry soda. 

This specification, prepared by 
technical committee on miscellaneous 
chemical products after correspondence 


| 
nouncement issued on December 28 by | 


of 


for 


with alkali manufacturers, was officially | 
Specifica- | 


for | 


promulgated by the Federal 
tions Board on September 25, 1926, 
the use of the departments and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Govern- | 


| ment-in the purchase of laundry soda or 
The full text of the announcement, | ) , 
| dry work. The detail requirements cover | 
| the maximum and the minimum of the 


washing soda suitable for general laun- 


ingredients. Methods of sampling and | 
testing and the basis of purchase are 
also included. 

Those desiring copies of this circular 
should write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. The price of the cir- 
cular is 5 cents per copy. 


Sumatra Tobacco) | 
Imports Increased 


Dutch Statistics Show Heav- 
ier Buying on American Ac- 


count of Crop of 1925. 


The United States increased its buy- 
ings of Sumatra tobacco during 1925, 


the total crop, according to Dutch sta- 
tistics received and made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The text of a 
communication from American Commer- | 
cial Attache J. F. Van Wickel at The 
Hague is as follows: 

According to statistics recently pub- 


| lished by Wagener and de Beer, sworn to- 


bacco brokers of Amsterdam, purchases 


| for American account out of the Sumatra 
| tobacco crop of 1925 increased to 5,133,- 


058 pounds or 16 per cent of the total 
production as compared with 4,622,561 
pounds or 14 per cent of the crop of 
1924, 

Production has steadily increased from 
22,294,745 pounds in 1919 to 33,018,118 | 
pounds in 1925. The latter figure does | 
not include 681,177 pounds sold for ac- 
count of the underwriters. Annual 


years have averaged 4,854,044 pounds or 
17 per cent of the total. Heaviest pur- 
chases were 6,256,831 pounds (21 per | 
cent), in 1922, and 6,106,830 pounds (28 | 
per cent), in 1919. The lightest purchase 
was 3,075,792 pounds (14 per cent), in 
1920. 

The total crop of 1925 of the Deli 
Maatschappij consisted of 12,261,500 | 
.ounds, of which 1,436,429 pounds or 
around 12 per cent, have been purchased | 
for - American account. Senembah 
Maatschappij produced 6,754,365 pounds, 
of which 1,268,218 pounds or 19 per cent 
were for American account. Deli-Bata- | 
via Mij produced 5,498,246 pounds, of 


| Which 1,049,698 pounds, or 19 per cent, | 


were bought by American account. Ta- | 
bak Mij “Arendsburg” produced 3,136,- 
749 pounds, of which 659,418 pounds, or 
21 per cent were purchased by American 
interests. Cultur Mij “de Oostkust” pro-, | 
duced 2,231,650 pounds, of which 273.,- | 
922 pounds, or 12 per cent, have been 
purchased for American account. The | 
balance of the crop was produced by 
several smaller companies in units of a 
few thousand bales each. 


Full Fashioned Hose 
In Demand in Canada 


Puts Competition on Low 
Price Basis. 


Canadian hosiery factories are increas- 
ing their output of full-fashioned silk 
hosiery, says the Department of Com- 
merce in a recent statement. American 
sellers in the Canadian market must 
meet low local prices as a result, it is 
pointed out. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


American companies desiring to seli 


| full-fashioned silk hosiery on the Cana- 
| dian market must be able to quote iow 


the three months, July to September, the | Prices 


in order to compete with the 
locally produced hose, says a report from 
Bart- 
The demand in 

full-fashionea 


lett Richards, 
Canada is 


Toronto. 
largely for 
to Belgium, and 9,000 bales 
countries. 

The total consumption of cotton in the 
Netherlands for 1925-26 amounted io 
152,000 bales of which 124,000 bales came 
from Rotterdam, 6,000 bales from Am- 
sterdam, and 22,000 bales from other 
| parts of the country. (Consul Edward 
A. Dow, Re Sena, November 24.) 


to other 


|| Loan Loans, In 


United States | 


the 


| for 


| are considered to be justified by 
| probable advantages. 


| facturers 
the purchase of home products, is re- | 


| retailer, 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Industries in Egypt 


Using Oil f Oil for Fuel 


Steam Engines Replaced by 


Diesel Machines, Says De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Egypt is turning from coal to oil, 
according to a report on the situation 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The uncertainties of the coal 
supply in the face of recent develop- 
ments in the producing areas, is given 
as the chief reason. 


According to the report, 


having been received in the first seven 
months of 1926. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


The increasing popularity of the Diesel | 


engine 
large 


in Egyptlan ginneries and the 


irrigation pumping stations is 


causing a constantly rising demand for | China New Year, which begins on Feb- 


| fuel oil, according to a report from As- | 


sistant Trade Commissioner W. D. Mann, 
Alexaxndria. 
Deposits Insufficient. 


The deposits of oil which have so far 


been discovered in Egypt are not suffi- 
cient to supply the fuel oil requirements 
domestic consumption and_ for 
bunker purposes. About half the oil 
imported into Egypt comes from the 


S - ial = ~ < . . a | 
Suez refinery of the, Anglo-Egyptian Oil- | mands presented by newly formed work- 


fields (Itd.) and the remaining amounts 
principally from Mexico and Persia. 
Steam engines, the report states, are 


| losing their popularity on account of 


developments in the primary coal-pro- 
ducing centers which cause shortages in 
the supply. American participation in 
the Egypt fuel oil trade has signifi- 
cantly declined in recent years, because 
of lessened activity of American oil com- 
panies in this line. 

During the first seven months of the 
current year 
ports into Egypt of 72,719 metric tons, 
the United States wel only six tons. 

Topography a Handicap. 


| 
The topography of Egypt is a great | 
| handicap to the introduction of hydro- | 


is | 
| paigns supported by very effective adver- | 


Total imports of cotton under- | 


shirts and drawers into Canada during | : 
| sioner 


electric power in the country, it 
pointed out, as the Nile is without tribu- 
taries and flows across a flat plain. 


| Hydro-electric plants could be introduced | 
| only by means of dams and barrages. 


interest the Egyptian Government 
utilizing the Asswan dam for such a 
purpose, but the necessary alterations 
would require a larger expenditure than 
the 


in 


Canada Imports Drop 
In Cotton Underwear 


Sales of Silk Articles by 
Country Larger, However, 
Says Trade Report. 


The campaign of the Canadian manu- 
of cotton underwear, urging 


flected, according to an announcement 


an almost 

| negligible part in the oil trade of Egypt | 
| comes from this country, only six tons | 
| approach of the Cantonese, 
| tainty of the political situation conéin- 
| ues to have a depressing effect on trade 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


| Business Depression Throughout China 
Is Ascribed to Political Uncertainties 


| Appr oach of New Year and Strikes in Hankow Also Fac- 
tors in Trade Inactivity. 


The dullness in Chinese business is 


| ascribed to political and military activity 


and approach of Chinese New Year in 


| a summary prepared by the Department 
| of Commerce from recent cabled reports. | 
| Importers have begun to adjust them- 


selves, it is stated, to the now level of | 


silver exchange. 

The full text of the summary 
follows: 

Business in the Shanghai area has 
been extremely slow on account of the 
and uncer- 


is as 


generally, although customs revenues for | 


this year are in excess of last year, state 


| eables from the Commercial Attache and 


Consuls in China. The approach of the 
ruary 3, is also slowing up a ac- 
tivity. 

Strikes at Hankow. 


| ing passenger 


Some improvement recently nas been | 


shown in business conditions in Central 
Yangtze and Canton regions, although 
a serious commercial depression exists 
in Hankow, where a strike epidemic pre- 
vails, many factories being closed be- 
cause of their inability to meet the de- 


ers’ unions. Shipping has also been de- 
layed by the dock workers’ strike. On 


the whole, business has suffered as much | 


from uncertainty of developments as 
from disturbances that have actually oc- 
curred. 

Importers in China are adjusting them- | 
selves to the low level of silver exchange. 
Shanghai bank stocks of silver on De- 





ut of 1 1 oil im- 
oS oe oe ; on December 15). 


| tising. 


| the years ended March 31 were: 


Several promoters have attempted to | $334,000; 1925, $176,000; 1926, $164,000. | 


| competitors in the Canadian market. 


This | Germany Uses More 


Brown Coal Products 


| commission makes certain recommenda- 
| tions as to road system and its provision 


i cember 15 were approximately 125,400,- | 


000 Shanghai taels, about 24,000,000 taels | 


over last year. 


The steam filature silk market is quict | 


Canadian m asatnakaveel: who are stead- 


(1 tael equaled $0.5945 | 


ily improving the quality of their prod- | 


ucts and conducting vigorous sales cam- 


1924, 


The United States furnished about 90 | 


per cent in 1924, 80 per cent in 1925, and 
62 per cent in 1926. Japan and 


the | 


United Kingdom are the leading foreign | 


is probable that the Canadian output ex- 


| it will be at least 2,250,000 in 1926. 


It | 


; ceeded 2,000,000 dozen in 1925 and that | 


and price concessions are obtainable. 
Only special business in small lots is 
reported and the immediate future looks | 
quiet. Raw silk exports from Shanghai 
to the United States in November 
amounted to 593,000 pounds. 
Market For American Tin. 

The Shanghai iron and steel market is 
quiet, except American tin plate, which 
is active and firm. Automobile sales in 


| Shanghai during November were fair, 


the only outstanding feature in the mar- 
ket being the price increases to meet 
the exchange drop. The machinery mar- 


| ket is featureless. 


In North China business is being dis- 


| rupted by northern military leaders moy- 


ing large bodies of troops south on the j 


| Pekin-Hankow and Tientsin-Pukow rail- 


All commercial services, includ- 
service and mail trains, 
are suspended on the former railway 


ways. 


| and badly disorganized on the latter. 


Import business is slow in most lines, , 
although there are good imquiries on 
hand for considerable business, includ- 
iny 5,000 tons of steel rails, but con- 
summation of orders awaits more stable 
conditions. 


Shanghai to Improve 
Condition of Traffic 


One-Way Streets, Better Roads 
and Parking Arrangements 
In Contemplation. 


Traffic conditions in Shanghai, China, 
are discussed in a statement just issued | 
by the Department of Commerce, which 
says plans for road improvement are un- 
der way. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

Regulating traffic in Shanghai, China, 
is no job for a nervous man, judging from 
a report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
A. V. Smith, stationed in that 
metropolis. The wheeled _ vehicles 
licensed on June 30 last, the report 
states, included 10,346 bicycles, 21,000 
rickshas, 18 pedicabs, 522 hand trolleys, 
1,526 warehouse trucks, 11,220 wheelbar- 
rows, 1,795 handcarts, 568 horse-drawn 
carriages, 24 horse carts and vans, 464 
motorcycles, 4,101 motor cars, 744 motor 


| vans and trucks, 50 motor buses, 90 rail 


The United States shipments of silk | 


underwear to Canada are increasing and 


| accounted for approximately half of the 


' $10,000 worth imported this year. 


Distillation Has 
Been Developed Since Out- 
break of War. 


Lignite Tar 


just made by the Department of Com- | 


merce, 
the United States. 
from Trade 
Meekins, 
follows: 

Imports of cotton underwear into Can- 


The report, which is 
Commissioner Lynn W. 
at Otawa, is summarized as 


ada from the United States are decreas- | 
pi of | 


ing on account of the 


mills are 
preparing 


hosiery a more and more 
buying machinery and 
marke this type. 
Exports of silk hose from the United 
States to Canada during the first 10 
months of the current year were valued 
at $500,000. These shipments are be- 
lieved in many cases to be direct to 


Lo 


a process which generally en- 
tails the sending of small lots and proba- 
bly the carrying of stock in Toronto or 
Montreal. 


in the reduction of imports from | 


The deiails of the increasing German 
| petroliferous production from lignite 
| coal-tar aye contained in a report from 
| Berlin, made public December 28 by the 
| Department of Commerce. 
| is as follows: 
German postwar production of brown 
coal tar, which is distilled for its yield 
of paraffin, fuel and motor oils, montan 
wax and trifling quantities of lubricants, 
amount to from 110,000 to 140,000 metric 
| tons annually, according to Trade Com- 
missioner W. T. Daugherty, Berlin. 
Lignite tar 
| veloped since the outbreak of the war, 
from 87.000,000 tons in 1918 to 135,000,- 
| 000 a year at present. 
| lignite distillation plants. account for 
| from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of the annual 
prnmietia of tar, 





The full text ; 


distillation has been de- | 


| Council to study traffic conditions of the 
| International 


| sary 
| traffic requirements for the next 30 years. 


| coming from “ Deutsche Erdoel A. G.” | 
| Military 





1 
| 


most of this — } 


tram, cars and 58 railless trams. 


A traffic commission was appointed 
last year by the Shanghai Municipal 


Settlement and make | 
recommendations as to measures neces- 
to deal with present and future 


In its report recently submitted the 


—- 


Gasoline Substitutes. 

Gasoline substitutes evolved .in lignite 
tar distillation are recovered both from ; 
washed gases and from the tar’s first 
distillate. Gasoline recovery from dry 
distillation vapors was put on a com- 
mercial footing in 1925, employing a 
process similar to the so-called “ benzole 
washing oil” process. It is estimated 
that this recovery, when in normal oper- 





| ation, will produce from 20,000 to 23,000 
| tons 
; from 2,600,000 tons of raw lignite. 


of gasoline substitutes annually 
Di- 


rect tar gasoline production may amount 


| to 3,000 tons annually. 


As a higher boiling fuel for Diesel 


| and heavy oil motors, lignite gas oil or 
| while production of brown coal has risen , 
the | 


paraffin oil is said to excel black coal dry 


| distillation oils as it has a higher hydro- 
Central German | 


gen content. The production of higher 
boiling motor oils (Treibcele) from 
brown coal probably amounts to another 
60,000 tons. 


Would Help Texas 
Get Foreign Trade 


Department of Commerce to 
Send Market Specialists on 
Visit to Four Cities. 


A group of textile, fodstuffs, trans- 
portation and investment specialists 
from the Department of Commerce, 
headed by one of the assistant directors 


of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | ( - ) 
of the Dominican customs receivership, 


Commerce, will visit Texas in January, 
at the request of business men inter- 


ested in foreign trade, the Department 
of Commeree announced on December | 


28. The full text of the announcement 
is as follows: 


business men interested in building up 
the foreign trade of that State, Dr. 


Juljus Klein, Director of the Bureau of | 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
agreed to send a flying squadron of his 
foreign market experts to visit four 
Texas cities to confer with business 
leaders. 

Leaving Washington, D. C., 
ary 6, the group will reach Galveston 
on the 10th. They will spend the 11th 
and 12th in Sivantel and will divide 
the 13th and 14th between Dallas and 
Fort Worth. 


In Galveston and Houston they will 
make their headquarters in the recently 
established branch offices of the Com- 
merce Department. The chambers of 
commerce will be utilized in the same 
way in Dallas and Fort Worth. 


The party will be headed by Thomas 
R. Taylor, Assistant Director of Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The other members are E, T. 
Pickard, Chief of the Textile Division; 
E. G. Montgomery, Chief of the Food- 
stuffs Division; Norman F. Titus, Chief 
of the Transportation Division; and 
Grosvenor Jones, Chief of the Finance 
and Investment Division. 


for the future, rate of carrying out road 
improvements, building rules as affect- 
ing density of population, zoning by-laws, 
road surface features, such as _ traffic 
islands, motor parking facilities, ricksha 
shelters, tram and bus terminal facil- 
ities; traffic control, i. e. one-way traffic 
streets, traffic “lanes” wheelbarrow and 
handcart tracks, passing and turning 
regulations, signalling systems; trams, 
railless trams, omnibuses rickshas, motor 
freight trucks, etc. 


The report is drafted on the basis of 


| political conditions as actually existing. 


No figures of cost are included but the 





| sented 71 per cent of the total. 


Complying with the request of Texas | United Kingdom, the next largest sup- 


Textiles 


America Supplies 
Most of Textiles for 
Use in Island of Haiti 


Department of Commerce 
Says Cotton Manufactures 
Constitute Greater Part 
of Imports. 


American exporters supply almost 73 
per cent of the textile imports of the 
Dominican Republic and the Republic of 
Haiti, the Department of Commerce has 
‘just announced. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The island of Haiti, comprising the 
Dominican and Haitian Republics, in 
1925 imported textile products (not in- 
cluding raw cotton) to the value of 
$14,612,922, of which the United States 
furnished $10,660,605 worth, or almost 
73 per cent, and the United Kingdom, 
$2,266,174, or 15.5 per cent, according to 
the Textile Division, Department of 
Commerce. Cotton manufactures con- 
stituted $11,646,380 worth, or approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total textile 
imports into those two republics. 

Imports of all classes of merchandise 
into the Dominican Republic during 1925 
were valued at $25,339,052, of which 
textiles comprised $6,556,126 worth (in- 
cluding $6,578 of raw cotton), or 25.9 per 
cent. Shipments to the Dominican Re- 
public from Porto Rico consist largely of 
American goods, according to the report 


and, therefore, are added to the imports 
received direct from the United States in 
order to get the approximate share of 
the United States in this trade. The 
combined imports of textiles from the 
United States and Porto Rico repre- 
The 


plier in this market, secured 14 per cenit 
of the import business in all classes of 
textiles. 

Of the total textile imp6rts into the 
Dominican Republic in 1925, cotton 
manufactures accounted for $4,479,083; 


; manufactures of miscellaneous vegetable 
fibers, other than cotton, for $1,168,869; 
on Janu- | 


silk and manufactures thereof for $482,- 
982; wool and manufactures thereof for 
$243,092; and hats and caps for $175,662. 

Imports of cotton cloth, by far the 
most important item in the textile trade 


| of the Dominican Republic, amounted to 


recommendations put forward are madc | 


with a fairly clear realization of the 
financial burden that they will impose 
upon the settlements and upon the rate 
payers. 


Chinese Buy More 
Rubber Products 


Operations Reported | 
As Increasing Demand for 
American Tires. 


American manufacturers of rubber are 
finding a larger market in China, says 
an announcement issued on December 28 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

China, despite its internal disorders, 
is buying more American rubber prod- 
ucts, according to the Rubber Division 
of the Department of Commerce. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year 
shipments of United States rubber man- 
ufactures to China were valued at $625,- 
995 which was an increase of $60,703 
over the total value of these products 
during 1925. 

Automotive rubber products made up 
approximately one-half of China’s rubber 


Monthly Statistics at ‘Bala Karnings sind Expenses as , Reported te Lot. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 


November 
1926 

10,675,951 

688,705 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue ... 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equip’ 
Transportation expen’s 
Total exp. incl. other. 
Net from railroad.. 
Taxes 

Net after taxes, etc. 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated. . 
Operating ratio ...... 


11,857,949 


1925 
9.927,091 108 688,204 
725,916 
11,071,939 
1,871,373 
2,644,802 
2,069,242 
7,961,964 
3,109,966 
644,713 
2,462,253 
2,681,769 
2,651.74 
719 


11 months 

1926 1925 
99,170,170 | 
8,852,925 | 
112,848,080 
17,886,238 | 994,977 
28,709,114 | 1,416,743 
31,655,282 | 3,518,778 
82,218,481 | 6,432,617 
29,629,639 | 5,786,079 
5,585,355 | 872,821 
25,011,284 | 4,912,291 
27,957,506 | 4,673,515 
2,637.98 8,166.38 
72.9 52.6 


1926 
10,324,225 
1,017,436 
12,218,696 


3,259,893 
122,160,630 
17,832,763 
28,290,412 
32,981,361 
83,501,963 
38,658,667 
7,130,146 
31,506,521 
33,705,573 
2,645.89 
68.4. 


Great Northern Railway. 
November 


11 months 
1926 1925 
87,393.258 83,227,584 | 
11,796.235 12,762,431 
109,272,866 105,987,541 | 
13,463,061 13,544,767 
16,515,463 15,735,449 
34.201,666 35,271,634 
69,637,562 69,921,001 
39,635,504 36,066,540 | 
8,895,408 8,987,598 
30,725,078 27,071,586 | 
29.561,712 26,078,012 
8,190.46 8,243.96 
63.7 66.0 


1925 
9,517,300 
1,083,799 

11,328,611 
804,262 
1,540,787 
3,587,913 
6,195,807 
5,132,804 
893,247 
4,239,325 
4,102,893 
8,224.34 
54.7 


1926 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. 
November 


6,147,526 
1,224,552 
8,047,556 
983,3 
1,673,328 
2,943,726 
5,973,192 
2,074,364 
478,076 
1,594,280 
1,638,076 
2,395.62 
74.2 


25 


11 months 
1926 1925 
64,755,671 62, 184, 678 } 
14,818,057 14,854,595 | 
86,783,876 83,919,095 
10,285,015 10,353,079 
18,271,595 16,629,389 
80,569,248 29,676,324 
64,365,027 61,307,809 
22,418,849 22.611.286 
5,087,293 5,004.054 
17,307,385 17,572,691 
16,806,990 16,708,308 
2,396.62 2,298.01 
74.2 73.1 


1925 
6,036,596 
1,267,962 
7,926,795 
1,006,925 
1,510,626 
2,879,966 
5,888,561 
2,043,228 

434,479 * 
1,604,425 
1,660,853 

2,398.01 

74.2 


Chicago, Milwaukee 


1926 
11,060, ot 
1,482,757 
13'928,917 
1,636,251 
2,957,732 
5,244,384 
10,480,860 
3,448,057 

725,000 
2,721,552 
2,229,711 
11,188.01 


& St. Paul Railway, 
11 months 
1926 1925 
115,101,503 115,194,609 
7,884,247 18,214,827 
148,107,540 
22,768,601 
33,245,112 
54,726,726 
117,967,081 
30,140,459 
8,175,000 
21,930,125 
17,532,653 
11,192.17 
79.6 


November 
1925 
10,764,965 
1,465,405 
13,602,977 
1,618,221 
3,336,295 
5,146,986 
10,754,406 
2,848,571 
700,000 
2,134,025 
1,592,890 
11,204.53 
79.1 


20,955,114 
36,383,763 
55,858,601 
120,113,118 
28,122,314 
8,150,000 
19,910,432 
14,592,368 
11,204.93 


75.2 81.0 


148,235,432 | 


21,373,276 meters (meter, 1.0936 yards), 
valued at $3,272,169, of which the United 
States’ share reached 18,882,573 meters 
with a value of $2,748,178, and that of 
the United Kingdom, 2,102,569 meters 
worth $388,083. France, Germany and 
Italy also supply fair amounts of cotton 
piece goods to this republic. 


France Enlarges 
Imports of Lumber 


Increase of About 20 Per Cent 
Is Reported For First Nine 
Months of 1926. 


An increase in lumber imports into 
France during the first nine months of 
the year is recorded in an announcement 
issued on December 28 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A decrease was re- 
corded in imports received from the 
United States. The full text of the state- 

ment follows: 

French imports of lumber of all kinds 
and from all sources show an increase 
of about 20 per cent as compared witn 
1925 imports for the nine-month period, 
according to a report from Consul Ray- 
mond Davis, at Paris. According to pre- 
liminary official customs figures the totai 
for this year’s period is 1,479,308 metric 
tons as compared with 1,175,297 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1925, an in- 
crease of over 300,000 tons. Construc- 
tion lumber imports made the largest 
increase, 1,038,776 tons as compared with 
807,025 tons, but tropical wood imports 
were 198,408 tons, as against 158,847 tons 
and poles, props, and mine timbers, 162,- 
575 tons, as against 96,351 tons. 

The leading countries of origin for the 
first nine months of the year were Ger- 
many, 313,863 tons; Finland, 190,271 
tons; Sweden, 183,430 tons; Austria, 155,- 
946 tons, and Poland, 107,065 tons. Im- 
ports from the French colonies have also 
shown a steady increase and amounted to 
124,071 metric tons, as against an ay- 
erage of approximately 84,000 tons for 
the two preceding years. Decreases in 
imports were noted from Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, Argentina and the 
United States. 


imports from the United States, being 
valued at $309,735 during the first nine 
months of 1926 as compared with $282,- 
681 for the entire year, 1925. Military 
operations in China have increased the 
consumption of these manufactures 
rather than decreasing them, owing to 
the limited facilities of the Chinese rail- 
way system and the need of moving 
military supplies and soldiers quickly. 
Herd usage by inexperienced military 
chauffeurs also brings about increased 
tire consumption. Chinese roads have 
been extended because of military neces- 
sities and all forms of automotive trans- 
portation have been pressed into use. 

Besides the increased military use of 
motor transportation, use by individuals 
has increased due to the railway conges- 
tion caused by military movements, It 
is estimated that the mileage of roads 
passable for motor traffic now approxi- 
mate that of railroads, 

According to the latest available fig- 
ures there are registered in China 13,499 
passenger cars, 2,142 motor trucks, 632 
motor buses, and 1,654 motorcycles, It 
is believed, however, that there are a 
considerable number of cars in the more 
remote districts which are not registered, 
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Commerce 


Decline Registered 


In German Exports 
Of Unexposed Films 


Imports for Making of Mo- 
tion Pictures Have Gained, 
Says Report to Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 


German exports of unexposed films for 
motion pictures are decreasing from the 
1925 figures, according to the figures for 
the first nine months of the year, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
and made public on December 28. The 
general prospects of the raw film market 
in Europe are discussed in the announce- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Exports from Germany of sensitized 


but unexposed motion picture films dur- , 


ing the first nine months of 1926 totaled 
89,699,000 meters, valued at 8,981,000 
renten-marks, about $2,140,172 (the ex- 
change value of the mark being $.2383), 
as compared with 56,747,300 meters, 
valued at 11,125,300 renten-marks, e€x- 
ported in the’entire year 1925, according 
to advices from Berlin to the Motion Pic- 
ture Section, Department of Commerce. 

German exports of negative films in 
the first three-quarters of this year 
amounted to 316,000 meters, valued at 
799,000 renten-marks, as compared with 
exports of 93,000 meters, valued at 123). 
000 marks, in the entire year 1925. Ex- 
ports of positive films totaled 10,449,900 
meters, valued at 2,848,000 renten-marks, 
in the period under survey, as compared 
with 4,215,200 meters, valued at 1,071,000 
marks, in 1925. 

Imports of Films Increased. 

Imports into Germany of sensitized, 
unexposed motion picture films in the 
January-September period of the current 
year totaled 2,012,400 meters, valued at 
303,000 marks, aS against 
meters, valued at 157,000 marks, in 1925. 
Receipts of negative films totaled 413,900 
meters, valued at 138,000 marks, as com- 
pared with 134,200 meters, worth 41,000 
marks, in 1924, Imports of positive films 
amounted to 3,043,400 meters, valued at 
1,049,000 marks, as compared with 1,132,- 
700 meters, valued at 466,000 marks, in 
1925. 

During the first nine months of 1926 
66,300 meters were 
export and 61,300 meters were imported 
as returned general merchandise. 


° 
vy 


In 1925 307,600 meters were imported | 


from the United States. and 137,800 
meters from Great Britain. For the first 
nine months of 1925 970,900 meters were 
imported from the United States, 887,200 
meters from France and 257,900 meters 
from Great Britain. 

An analysis of the raw film figures re- 
veals that the total for this year will 
more than double the 1925 import total, 
which in turn was almost two and one- 
half times the total for the previous year, 
when \ 
Great Britain was the chief supplier of 
this commodity during the 1926 months 
in question. 

On the raw film export side, since the 
available figures for the first nine 
months of 1926 show monthly average of 
4,411,000 meters, it can be estimated that 
German exports probably will decline by 
more than 4,000,000 meters, The United 
States is its biggest market. Russia, the 
next most important purchaser, will it is 
believed increase its imports from Ger- 
many, as. will also Japan, Austria and 
France. China probably will more than 
double its takings. According to the 
estimate losses will be sustained in the 
direction of Italy. Netherlands, East 
Poland, Spain, Hungary and the Ar- 
gentine, Czechoslovakia will increase its 
imports from Germany, it is thought. 

Imports of Negatives Gain. 


By increasing its imports of negative | 


films from 134,200 meters in 1925 to 
an estimated total of about 377,000 
meters (based on the monthly average of 
figures available for the first mine 
months of this year minus returned Ger- 
man negatives) Germany probably will 
increase such imports by some 242,800 
meters during 1926. By the same token 
it will increase its exports of negative 
film nearly fivefold by reaching figures 
of approximately 421,000 meters, as com- 
pared with 93,000 meters during 1925. 
France and the United States in this 
order have been the leading customers 
in 1926. 

The situation as regards imports and 
exports of positives shows encouraging 
gains for Germany. Imports during 
1926, less reexports and returned Ger- 
man positives, should be more than two 
and one-half times the 1925 total and 
probably will approximate a figure of 
about 3,600,000 meters, with France 
closely following on the heels of the 
United States for first honors as the 
principal source, and Great Britain com- 
ing third. A large gain is reflected in 
German exports of positives during 1926 
over the previous year, on the monthly 
average of the 1926 figures already in. 
It is thought likely that Germany should 
total more than 13,000,000 meters in 
positive exports during this year, and 
should thus increase its shipments 
abroad by 9,000,000 meters over the 1925 
figure. Available figures show a con- 
siderable gain in shipments from Ger- 
many to its nearby markets (Germany’s 
principal markets for motion pictures). 
Austria, its best customer, should ac- 
cording to these figures take four and 
one-half times as many positives during 
1926 as it took during 1925, and should 
show a total of well over 3,000,000 
meters. Latvia, undoubtedly for the 
Baltic markets and the adjacent Russian 
border, was the next best customer of 
these supplies, and too showed a very 
arge increase over its 1925 figures. 
Ither countries to register large ad- 
vances are Czechoslovakia, Russia, East 
Poland, Switzerland and France. Spain 
appears in the list of substantial buyers 
for the year whereas no record of any 
shipments to that country is recorded in 
1925. 


2 A ee a Re a Se 


821,500 | 


imported for re- | 


it amounted to 337,700 meters. | 


Smaller Output of Coal 
Noted in Weekly Report 
The Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce, in its weekly report 
on coal production just issued, estimates 


the total output of bituminous coal dur- | 
ing the week ended December 18 at be- | 


tween 13,100,000 and 13,300,000, probably 
about 13,220,000 net tons. This output 
compares with a production of 14,090,000 
net tons in the week ended December 11. 

The production of anthracite during 
the week ended December 18 is esti- 
mated, subject to revision, at 1,792,000 
net tons. Compared with the output in 
the preceding week, this was a decrease 
of 10,000 tons, or 0.6 per cent. 


Edueational Movies 


Are Planned by Italy | 


Industrial Cinema Is Created 
the National Institute of 
' Luce, Says Report. 


Italian industrial motion pictures, 
made with a view to spreading civil 
and national education throughout the 
peninsula, will be put out by the Italian 
National Institute of Luce, according to 
an announcement issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce on December 28. 
The information given comes from the 
Rome office of the Department, the 
statement being in full as follows: 

The Italian National Institute of 
Luce has, by agreement with the Min- 
istry of National Economy, created the 
| “Industrial Cinema,” whose activities 
| are to be regulated by royal decree, ac- 
; cording to advices from Trade Commis- 
sioner J. E. Wholean, at Rome. It is 
| reported in Italy that the Luce in- 
tends to develop a campaign of civil and 
national education through the cinema 
theaters of Italy. 

On the board of the recently formed 
“Industrial Cinema” are the Director 
General of Industry in the Italian Min- 
istry of National Economy, a _repre- 
sentative of the Federation of Indus- 
tries, a representative of the National 
Institute of Exportation and a repre- 
sentative of the head of the Govern- 
ment. It is stated in Italy that the Luce 
maintains friendly relations 
| various Italian industries and that the 
directors of many large industrial or- 
ganizations in that country are in 
sympathy with the plan of education by 
means of the motion picture. The pic- 
tures filmed by the new organization, 
besides being displayed’in Italy, are to 
be distributed abroad, it is said. 


and coyers agriculture, history, 
' archaeology, literature, religious instruc- 
tion, public works, customs of the 
people, and similar matters. Accord- 
ing to its recent arrangement it is about 
to become interested in the motion-pic- 
ture industry. A recent royal decree 
provided for the formation of the 
“Cinemateca,” for the purpose of 
4; tecording films of art and religious life, 
to be carried on by the Luce. 
“Cinemateca,” whether for production 
ot distribution, shall, it is reported, be 
controlled technically by a committee 
and its program coordinated with that 
of the Luce. 





Barrel to Be Measure 


Of Liquid Oil Products | 


| Department of Commerce Calls 


Attention te New Basis of 
Petroleum Statistics 


Change in the compiling domestic sta- | 
| tisties of petroleum, in effect. January 1, | 


| 1917, will be reflected throughout all Gov- 
ernment statistics. Hereafter all liquid 
petroleum products, exports and imports, 
with three exceptions, will be given in 
barrels of 42 gallons each. 

The Department of Commerce has is- 
sued a statement, calling attention to the 
pending change and repeating the classi- 
fication of exports and imports. The 
statement in full text is as follows: 

Effective January 1, 1927, exports of 
all liquid petroleum products, with three 
exceptions, will be recorded by Customs 


will likewise be recorded in barrels. 
In preparing export declarations and 


urged to be governed by the following 
classification of petroleum products ef- 
fective the first of the year: 

Exports: 


rels. 
Refined products: Gasoline, naphtha and 


bulk; 5022, in containers, both in bar- 

rels. ; 
Illumination oil (kerosene): Class No. 

5025, in bulk; 5$26, in containers; 5029, 

| gas and fuel oil, all in barrels. 

Lubricatin~ oils: Class No. 5033, red 

| and pale; 5034, black; 5035, 

i 5036, residuum and other 

| products, all in barrels. 

Class No. 5037, minerals spirits (sub- 





petroleum 


| stitute for turpentine); 5038, insulating | 


or transformer oils, and 5039, light oil in 
small packages, all in gallons. ; 

Class No. 5041, lubricating greases, in 
pounds. 

Paraffin wax: Class No. 5045, 
fined; 5046, refined, all in pounds. 

Class No. 5047, petroleum asphalt, and 
5048, petroleum coke, in tons. 

Imports: 

Class No. 50110, crude petroleum, in 
barrels. 

Refined products: Class No. 
topped, including fuel oils; 50160, tops 
and other unfinished distillates; 50210, 
| gasoline, naphthat and other finshed light 
products: 50250, illuminating oil (kero- 
sene), and 50850, lubricating oils, includ- 
ing paraffin oil, in barrels. 

Clas No. 50460, paraffin and paraffin 
wax, in pounds, 


unre- 


with the | 


The field of the Luce is widespread | 
art, | 


The | 


officials in barrels of 42 gallons each; | 
imports of all liquid petroleum products | 


import entry sheets, domestic firms are | 


Class No. 5011, crude petroleum, bar- | 


other light products: Class No. 5221, in | 


cylinder; | 


50150, | 
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British Production 


Of Shoes Maintained 


| Estimated Output by January 
1 Is Placed Between 13 
and 14 Million 


Pairs. 





The British boot and shoe industry 
| has maintained its activity despite the 
| coal strike, according to &2,summary of 
the situation at the end of the first 10 
months of the year, just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The ex- 
port trade fell off slightly, says the 
statement, the text of which follows: 

The British boot and shoe industry has 
produced approximately 93,000,000 pairs 
of shoes during the first 10 months of 
1926 and it is estimated in Great Britain 


tween 113,000,000 and 114,000,000 pairs, 
according to advices from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Harold A. Burch, 
London. These figures show that the in- 
dustry has been well maintained, al- 
though the trade of Great Britain has 
been affected in several Ways through 
circumstances entirely beyond its control 
during 1926, 
Optimism Prevails. 

The year opened with a feeling among 
manufacturers that better trade would 
take place. This anticipation was partly 
confirmed by the expansion of trade and 
| industry in general during the first three 
months of the year. The business de- 
pression resulting from the coal strike 
was the first and perhaps the most 
severe setback that the boot and shoe in- 
dustry has had throughout the year. The 
time when the strike was called was 
| vastly important to the trade. Whitsun, 
the first big holiday time of the year, 
came on May 23 and 24. Some retailers, 
| due to the possibility of the strike, had 
held back their orders; others canceled 
immediately the strike Came on. The 
disorganization of transport, the con- 
tinued coal strike after the collapse of 
the general strike brought about a re- 
striction of fuel supplies, both of which 
greatly handicapped shone manufacturers 


and in getting such shoes distributed as 
were produced. 


Fall Trade Retarded. 


filling-in orders, the fall trade was in- 
terrupted or retarded due to the con- 
tinued fine weather. Last year the in- 


between-season period with orders for 
Russian boots. This year, however, 
orders were delayed because of the good 
weather and the fact that no one could 
state whether the fashion would return, 
Later in the fall a good demand came 
about, but a short season was all that 
could be hoped for. 
Exports Slightly Dewn. 

Fashion requirements have been such 
as to cause manufacturers to work close 
to supply and demand. They could not 
anticipate a demand for colors and pro- 
duce for stock. It was necessary that 
| orders be placed before production com- 
menced. 
sources of information, the total amount 
produced is not far short of last year’s 
production. The export trade for 10 
months is slightly down, being 818,362 
dozen pairs, wholly or Mainly of leather 
for 1926 and 829,998 dozen pairs during 
} 10 months of 1925. 
' The outlook for this trade in 1927 is 
said to be somewhat better. Stocks are 
not reported to be larger throughout the 
| country, either in the hands of retailers 
or manufacturers. 
been receiveed point to a good demand 
j for the spring trade, and that many 
| manufacturers are busy getting out 
orders. 
| 





' American Dyes Lead 


Germany Displaced in Quantity 
of Fmports of Colors in 
Powder and Crystals, 


The United States furnished the larg- 
est share of dyes and prepared colors 
imported in 1925 by Mexico. Germany 
taking second place, according to an an- 
' nouncement by the Department of Com- 
merce, on the basis of information sent 
by Consul General AleXander M. Wad- 
dell. 

The full text of the 
follows: 

Inasmuch as aniline dyes are not 
| given a separate classification in the 

Mexican customs returns, being included 
' under the headings “Colors in powder and 
jin erystals” and “Colors _ prepared,” 
which, of course, include a wide variety 
| of products, it is impossible to give 
a very satisfactory analysis of import 
statistics; nevertheless, it is of interest 
to know that during the year 1925 im- 
ports of colors in powder and crystals 
| amounted to 2,645,543 kilos, of which the 
| United States supplied 942,073 kilos, 

Germany 881,988 kilos, Belgium 281,641 

kilos and Great Britain 202,814 kilos, 
and that imports of prepared colors 

amounted to 2,223,760 kilos, of which the 
| United States supplied by far the great- 
' est proportion, the figures being 2,013,- 

198 kilos, followed by Great Britain with 

| 95,815 kilos. 


statement is as 


terms of weight the exports of colors in 
powder and crystals from the United 
States to Mexico were larger than from 
Germany, exports from the United States 
in terms of value, were considerably 
| lower than from Germany, the figures 
being 654,565 pesos and 870,593 pesos, 
respectively. ; ‘ 


Activity During 1926, « 
unchanged, states an 


After a slow summer trade with few | 


dustry received a “fill-up”’’ during this | 


Foreign Trade 





that by January 1 this figure will be be- | 


! 








Such reports as have | 


; ¢ables to the department. 


| i8 fairly brisk. 
However, according to reliable | 


| by the Department 


In Market of Mexico | 


Bradford Prices on Wool 
Are Unchanged for Week 


Cables to the Department of Commerce | 
from London show that wool top quota- | 
in the Bradford wool market are | 
announcement is- | 

sued by the Department, December 28. 
The full text of the announcement fol- | 
lows: 
j 


The Bradford wool top quotations as }- 


cabled to the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Comerce, by As- | 
sistant Trade Commissioner ©. Grant | 
Isaacs, in London, for this week were un- 
changed as follows: 
December 23: 70’s, 51 
pence; 60's, 42 pence; pence; 
50’s, 2514 pence; 48’s pence; 46’s, 21 
pence; 44’s, 20 pence; 40’s, 191) pence. 
There was no change in _ Bradford | 
worsted prices as compared with last | 
week’s, which are as follows: 
December 23: 2-60’s, 70’s, white, 6s 4d; 
2-48’s, 64’s, white, 5s 4d; 2-40’s, 60-64’s, | 
white, 4s 9d; 2-36’s, 58’s, white, 4s 3d; | 
2-32’s, 46’s, white, 2s Ted; 2-24’s, 44’s, 
white, 2s 44d; 2-16’s, 36's, white, 
2s 114d. 


Belgian Glass 


pence; 64’s, 46 


29% 


56’s, 32% 


99 


9 ae 


Works 


Declared Prospering | 


Mills All Occupied and Pro- | 
duction on Increase, States 
Commercial Report. 


Increased production of plate glass in 
Belgium is reported in an announcement 
issued on December 27 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

Belgian plate-glass factories have been | 
unusually prosperous and the demand 
has continued sufficient to keep all of the 
mills occupied, states advices from Con- 
sul William C. Burdett, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. Production for the last three 
months of the year has been increased 
frozi oi per cent to 90 per cent of the 
theoretical maximum capacity. 

The local market is comparatively 
quiet and the trade depends largely upon 


| in producing shoes to fill Whitsun orders | Seen as ee ne ae ee 


niture. The export market is steady, and 
no change is as yet apparent as a conse- 


' quence of the recent stabilization of the 
| Belgian franc. 


A feature causing some concern is the 
imminent increase in 
Belgium and its effect on salaries and 
through them on cost of production. 
Much local interest is manifested in the 
situation of the British factories, which 
1s reported to be likely to favor the Bel- 
gian plate-glass industry. 

The financial situation of the plate- 
glass facories in Belgium is reported as 


outiook. 


sheet glass. For this variety the demand 
This 
mon with all glass 


road rates, The export tax will likely 


cause some difficulty with export sales. 


Trade of Netherlands 


Shows Drop for 1926 | 


Imports of American Grain, | 


However, Rise In 11-Month 
Period. 


The foreign trade of the Netherlands 
decreased both as to imports and ex- 
ports during the first eleven months of 
the year, according to a cable received 
of Commerce from 
its office in The Hague. A gain was 
shown in imports of grain and flour 
from the United States, according to a 
departmental announcement, the full 
text of which follows: 

Imports into the Netherlands during 
the first 11 months of 1926 were valued 
at 2,235,000,000 florims (the exchange 
value of the florin om December 23 was 
$.40), and exports therefrom at 1,598,- 
000,000 florins, as compared with im- 
ports of 2,250,000,000 florins and exports 
of 1,666,000,000 florins during the simi- 
lar period of last year, Commercial At- 
tache J, H. Van Wickle, The Ha7zue, 
Declared ex- 


| ports to the United States in November 


It is interesting to note that while in ' 


| 


were valued at $7,965,000. 

Imports of American grain and flour 
so far this year have shown an improve- 
ment. However, business recently has 
been unfavorably affected by high 
freights. The recent decline in freights, 
following the termination of the British 
strike, has not improved the situation 
greatly, as buyers of grain and flour 
are deferring large forward contracts 
in the hope of still further freight re- 
ductions, 

American lumber imporis have also 
been adversely affected by the high 
freights as well as by the reluctance of 
dealers to place orders during the period 
of declining freights. Consequently 
greater quantities of European lumber 
are being consumed. However, larger 
Sales of lumber are expected locally next 
year, A heavier demand is also expected 
for pitch pine for use in relining Rhine 
boats and for the construction of hot- 
houses. 

The heayy stocks of domestic fresh 
meats which have accumulated as the 
result of the British embargo are now 
being cleared, owing to increased salting 
and smoking for export to England and 
Germany. Accordingly the outlook for 
imports of American meat is said to be 
more favorable. 


| the 


| theless. 
| manufactured tobacco was greater after 


; to solving the tobacco problem. 
| selection and purification and continuous 
The market for hand-worked window | 


glass remains very quiet, except for the | 
better grades and ¢specially in thick 1 


industry, in com- | 
Production, suffers | 
from the recent increase in Belgian rail- | 
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Tobacco Industry 


Tn the Philippines 


Is Beng Stabilized | 


| 


Coal 


Coke 


EARLY 


INDEX 


would be beneficial to the industry. | 
The purpose ' of the most recent | 
merger is stated to be primarily the | 
elimination of competition and the mak- 
ing. of economies in administration ex- | 
pense. Another important result, it is | 
said, will be the reorganization of the 
arrangements for marketing abroad the | 


| output of the company. \ 


Government Efforts io Avert | 


Overproduction of Lower 
Grades and to Combat 
Pests and Diseases. 


The Philippine tobacco crop has a his- 
tory going back to the Spaniards, but 


| replete with difficulties and uncertainties, 


according to a summary recently re- 
ceived from Manila and made public by 


| the Department of Commerce. 


The fluctuations of recent years are 
set forth in a table of production and 
values, and the report briefly explains 
difficulties which have led to the 
losses and uncertainties of the planters, 
and notes the efforts now being made 
to stabilize the industry. The full text 
of the announcement recently issued on 
the subject is as follows: 

Industry Began In 1781. 

Tobacco was introduced into the Phil- 
ippine Islands by the Spanish mission- 


| aries in the latter part of the sixteenth 
| century, and is the only crop which re- 


ceived special attention from the Span- 
iards, according to a statement of the 
chief of the division of farm statistics, 
Philippine Bureau of Agriculture. Pro- 
duction remained insignificant until 1781, 
during which year the cultivation and 


| sale of tobacco were declared a State 
monopoly and the production thereafter | 


increased so considerably that the to- 


| bacco monopoly became the source of 
| the greatest income to the Philippine 


Government. 
Monopoly regulations applied only to 


| a few Provinces of Luzon, the rest of the 


Provinces as well as those of Visayas 


| and Mindanao being permitted to plant 


and dispose of their crop at their pleasure. 

The first crop yeroduced under the 
monopoly amounted to about 
pounds. During the first third of the 
ninetecnth century the annual production 
increased to 3,144,000 pounds and in 1869 
amounted to 50,363,000 pounds. 

The monopoly terminated December 
31, 1882, but the tobacco industry con- 
tinued to increase in importance, never- 
Exportation of both leaf and 


the expiration of the monopoly than be- 
fore. 
Improper plantation management and 


| the poor varieties used lead to an over- 


mn 1€ ; production of low grades which, together 
cost of living in | | 


| thracite, valued at $3,907,277; the coke 








2,738,000 | 





| taken by the United Kingdom and Ire- 


| 
Of Coal Show Gain. 


United Kingdom and Ireland | 
Largest Markets for 
Shipments. 


Coal exports from the United States | 
in November increased by 300,000 tons, | 
but coke shipments abroad fell off, ac- | 
cording to data compiled and summarized 
by the Department of Commerce. Total | 
value of fuel exports in November was 
$30,474,053. | 

The full text of the summary is as | 
follows: i 

Exports of fuel from the United States 
in November, 1926, included 4,954,900 
tons of coal and 67,142 of coke, as com- | 


€ 


pared with 4,647,535 and 84,423 tons, re- 


according to the Minerals Division, De- ; 
partment of Commerce. 
The November coal exports were di- 


| vided into 4,605,169 tons of bituminous, 


valued at $26,003,786, and 349,731 of an- | 


exports were valued at $562,990. The 
total value of the month’s exports was | 
$30,474,053. 

First place among destinations was | 


land, which took 2,026,938 tons of coal | 
and 600 of coke during November, fol- 
lowed by Canada with consignments to- | 
taling 1,676,576 tons. The exports to 
Canada included 337,973 tons of anthra- | 


| cite, almost the whole amount shipped, | 


most of the small reniainder going to 
Newfoundland and Labrador or to Cuba. | 
Canada also took most of the coke ex- | 
ported, 64,294 tons. 

As most of the anthracite was shipped | 
to Canada it is natural that the largest | 
November consignments went from Buf- 
falo and St. Lawrence; Rochester and 
New York came next but with totals 
much smaller. 

Virginia and Maryland exported the 


; largest amounts of bituminous, with Ohio 


| of coke, almost the entire amount ex- | 
| ported during the month. 


with pests and diseases retard the devel- | 


opment of the tobacco industry. Pests 
attack the plant from the seed bed to the 
finished product. There are beetles 
whose eggs are so tiny that in the ab- 


| sence of precautions taken to destroy 


| them, go with the fillers and finally into 
the cigar boxes. Worms and cater- 


| pillars, damping-off and mosaic disease, 
; ©xcellent, and one of them recently dis- | 


| tributed exceptionally large dividends. 
The fact that the coefficient of factory | 
production has been increased to 90 per | 
' cent is thc best indication of a prosperous 


root rot and wildfire, are also evils that 


| have to be reckoned with. ; 


Experiments and investigations have 
been conducted since 1902 with the view 


observation from planting to harvest 
have held important positions on the 
program. Expert employees have also 
been assigned to the Cagayan Valley to 
foster the production and improve the 
quality of the leaf. 

The following table shows the produc- 
tion and value of the tobacco crop in 
the Philippine Islands: 

Value in 

pounds 
57,498,041 
61,748,641 
covcceee. 84,442,794 
sooveeess 143,063,108 
116,400,675 

65.977,064 
72.324,108 
95.509,886 
92,377,149 


, 1903 
1910 
1915 
1920 
BOEL + sac cnewes 
BY) 
| 1923 

1924 

1925 


4,201,020 
5,684,580 
26,765,950 
8,777,570 
6,019,870 
814,800 
11,505,420 
11,891,590 
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| Coal Firms in Wales 
Effect Consolidation 


and Philadelphia next in order but show- | 
ing totals only about half as large. Buf- 
falo and Michigan shipped 59,703 tons 


November imports consisted of 25,620 | 
tons of dutiable bituminous, all from 
Canada, and 174 tons of anthracite, 13,636 | 


| of bituminous and 17,831 of coke, duty | 


| 3,856 tons of the bituminous, 
| mainder coming from Japan. 


Seed | 


i ber, 1926, only 46 applications were 


; Mines, compared with 522 during the 


Merger is Reported to Control | 


One-Fourth of Mining 
Industry. 


A new Welsh coal merger is reported 
from London, according to an announce- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The new merger, it is re- 
ported, will control the larger part of 
the patent fuel output. The text of the 
Department’s announcement follows: 

A second large coal merger of con- 
| siderable importance in the South Wales 
| coal industry has been announced, 
| cording to advices from Trade Commis- 

sioner H. 8. Fox, at London. An agree- 


; ment is said to have been reached where- ! 


| by the firm of L. Gueret, Ltd., will ab- 

sorb Llewellyn, Merrett and Price, Ltd., 
| and a new company will be formed to 
| amalgamate the interests of these two 
| firms and their associated companies. 

It is reported in England that the 
new company will contrvl the major part 

| of the patent fuel output in South 
' Wales as well as a production of several 
million tons of coal annually. It is esti- 
: mated in British coal circles that this 
merger, together with the recently an- 
nounced amalgamation of Ocean Coal 
and Wilsons Ltd., and the United Na- 
tional Collieries, Ltd., will bring ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the present 
| preduction of the South Wales coal 
field under the direction of the two com- 
| panies. 
Economies Are Planned. 

These mergers are of particular in- 
terest, together with those recently an- 
nounced in Gouth Yorkshire, in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the 
Royal Coal Commniission, and the later 
recommendation of the majority report 
of the Departmental Commission on co- 


operative coal selling to the effect that | from the Superintendent of Documents, 


| the coneentration of the British coal 
i industry into a small number of units 


free. Canada supplied the anthracite and | 

the re- | 
Germany | 
and Canada furnished 17,141 tons of the | 
coke imports, the larger amount coming 
from Germany. 


Applications Decline | 
For Mining Permits 


Decrease In Mexico Attributed | 
to Recent Law of Mineral 
Industries. 


A decline from 522 to 46 applications 
for Mexican mining concessions in Au- 
gust and September, as compared with 
a year ago, reported to the Department | 
of Commerce from Acting Commercial | 
Attache George Wythe, in Mexico City. 
An announcement made by the Depart- 
ment on December 28 attributes the de- 
cline to the promulgation of the new 
Mexican law of Mineral Industries. The | 
text follows: 

Applications for mining concessions 
in Mexico have fallen off heavily since 
the promulgation of the recent Law of 
Mineral Industries. A comparative 
study of applications for concessions | 
shows that during August and Septem- 


received by the Mexican Bepartment of 


corrcsponding month of 1925, when the | 
old mining law -vas in force. 

Of the 522 issued in the two months | 
of 1925 the largest number—113—for 
one State were for Chihuahua, followed 
by 75 for Sonora and 59 for Zacatecas. 
Of the 46 applied for in August and | 
September last three were for exploita- 
tion, two in Durango and one in 
Zacatecas, while the remaining 43 were 
for exploration, with eight for Guerrero 
the largest number for one State. 





‘Government Standard 


ac- | 


| 


Fixed on Caustic Soda 


~ 


Government standard specifications for | 
caustic soda for cleaning purposes have | 
been printed in cireular form and are | 


‘ available to those interested, according 


to an announcement just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. The an- | 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The latest United States Government 
master specification covering caustic 
soda for cleaning purposes has just been 
published as Cireular No. 515 of the 
Bureau of Stan/lards. 

This specification; prepared by the 
technical committee on miscellaneous | 
chemical products after correspondence | 
with the alkali manufacturers, was offi- 
cially promulgated by the Federal Speci- | 
fications Board on September 25, 1923, 
for the use of the departments and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of caustic soda or | 
concertrated lye for general cleaning | 
purposes. The detail requirements cover | 
the maximum and the minimum of the | 
ingredients. Methods of sampling and | 
testing and the basis of purchase are also 
included. | 


Copies of this circular may be obtained 


| 
Government Printing Office, Washington, | 
D. C., at 5 cents per copy. ‘ 


} merece. 


| in a report. 
| slovakia that with the abolishing of the 
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‘Tobacco 


Access to Markets 
Difficult for Surplus 
Of Rumanian Corn 


Scarcity of Ocean Transpors 


tation, High Rates and 
Low Prices Hinder 
Sales Abroad. 


Rumania has an exportabie surplus of 
“not less than 2,500,000 metric tons” of 
corn, with prospective difficulty in mare 
keting, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from its office in 
Bucharest. This quantity is so great that 
it cannot be moved to the markets avail- 
able under present stagnation of trans- 


| port, and the price to the farmers is 


now about half pre-war value on a gold 


| basis. 


The full text of the announcement on 
the subject is as foilows: 
The continued scarcity of ocean ton- 


; nage and abnormally high freight rates, 


coupled with the rise of the lei and con- 
tinuously declining grain prices, have 
raised very effective }srriers to the 


' spectively, during the preceding month, | active export campaign which Rumania 


had hoped for this Autum , according to 


| a report frém Sproull Eouche, Acting 
; Commercial Attache at Buci.drest. 


There 
wheat. 


is practically no export of 
Rye and oats are likewise stag- 


; nant, but there has been a fairly active 


cutward movement of bariey this aut- 
umn, mostly shipped up the Danube to 
Germany. 

The exports of corn from the new crop 


: has now begun, but this grain is too 


damp for a long sea voyage; so that the 
expert movement is practically restricted 
to rail and up-rivcr shipments into ter- 


| vitory where it has +o face the sharp 


competition of the better quality from 
Yugoslavia, 

The decline in grain prices has reached 
almost ruinous proportions. 'Wheat is 3.0 
longor even quoted except for’ insig- 
nificant amounts, while the best cffers 
being; made to producers for corn from 
the new crop are below 29,000 lei per 
10-ton carlead. In other words, farmers 


| ara now reeciving the equivalent of 500 
| gold ‘ei per 10 tons of corn (or approxi- 
| mately 27 cents per bushel) as compared 
| with from 900 to i,000 gold lei which 


they received before the wa:. 
The natural result of this, it is con- 


| fidently expected, is that the area sown 


to corn next year will be very greatly 
1educed—whic . . ould, of course, lead to 


| larger areas being sown to wheat and 


cther cereals. The preference of the 
Rumanian peasant-farmer for corn can 
hardly be so great that he will continue 
to produce it at the absurdly low prices 
he is now offered for his grain. 

Figuring the internal needs of the 
country at 30,000,000 metric quintals, 
the balance of corn available for export 
should Le not less than 2,500,000 metric 
tons. What is now worrying the trade, 
however, is how this «::port surplus is to 
be “capitaliz: ’”. 

As one authority points out, with the 
ccu.try’s transportatio service in their 
present condition, it will tak more than 
two years to move out from Rumania 
2,500,000 tons of corn—even if there is 


' no export movement of uther cereals dur- 
ing this time. 


Complaint Is Issued 
Against Fur Company 
Mendoza Dyeing Works, Inc., 


Are Declared to Be Unfair 
In Rabbit Skin Sales. 


The Mendoza Fur Dyeing Works, Inc., 
of New York City, are charged, in a 


| complaint just issued against the con- 
| cern by the Federal Trade Commission, 


with unfair competitive trade practices 
in connection with the marketing of rab- 
bit pelts. ; 
The unfair practices were said by the 
Commission in its complaint to have 
consisted of the stamping on the skins 
of Australian and New Zealand rabbits 
dressed and dyed by respondent the 
trade mark “Mendoza Beaver” and by 
supplying labels bearing the words 
“Mendoza Beaver” upon request of manu- 
facturers to whom skins are sold to be 
placed in garments made from the skins. 
The Commission has set the case for 
hearing before it in Washington on 
February 3 when the respondent is cited 
to appear and show cause why an order 
should not be entered requiring them to 
discontinue the alleged practices com- 
plained of. 
The complaint, in full text, will 
be published in the issue of Deceii- 
ber 20. 


Rug Exhibit Found 


To Interest Buyers 


An exhibit of rugs from Czecho- 


| slovakia at the Philadelphia Eesquicen- 
' tennial Exposition is credited with the 


increased interest shown by American 
buyers in that product, says a consular 
report from Prague, made public on De- 
cember 28 by the Department of Com- 
The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

Considerable interest has recently been 
manifested by American buyers in rugs 
of Czechoslovak manufacture, Consul 
General C. S. Winans at Prague, states 
It is believed in Czecho- 


existing luxury tax on rugs in that coun- 
try and the resulting decrease of: the 
American duty on these imports, the 
competitive ability of the Czechoslovak 
rug manufacturers will be strengthened. 
It is reported in Prague that, as a result 
of the interest manifested in the exhibit 
at the Sesquicentennial Exposition at 


| Philadelphia, a Czechoslovak firm has de- 


cided to establish a permanent offige in 
the United States to represent their in- 
terests in America. 
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Valuation 


Reports 


Value of $154,359.373 is Placed 
On Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


Estimate Announced by Interstate Commerce 
Commission Determined for Rate- 
Making Purposes. 


A final value of $154,359,373 for rate- 
making purposes was placed on the com- 
mon-carrier property of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, as of 1917, in a 
tentative valuation report made public 
on December 27 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


found a final value of $152,765,705. The 
report also includes the properties of the 
Central Railroad Company of South Car- 
olina and the South Carolina Pacific 
Railway, which are -included in the figure 
for property leased and used, but not 
owned by the A. C. L. The final valua- 
tion figures are less than the total capi- 


talization of the company as of 1917, | 
, those of a common carrier.—The Coast 
| Line owns and hold for noncarrier pur- 


which was $212,095,335, but the company 
also held $52,859,821 par value of secu- 
rities of other companies, which the 
Commission classifies as “held for non- 
carrier purposes.” These were carried 
in the company’s books at $65,459,645 as 


its net investment in securities of other | 


companies. 

The Commission’s summary follows in 
part: 

“Capital stock and long-term debt.— 
The Coast Line has outstanding, on date 
of valuation, a total par value of $212,- 
095,335 in stocks and long-term debt, of 
which $68,558,000 represents common 
stock, $196,700 preferred stock, and $143,- 
340,635 funded debt unmatured. In ad- 
dition, the Coast Line has, outstanding 
$5,000 par value of funded debt matured, 
but unpaid. 

Income Given by Years. 

“Results of corporate operations.— 
For the period from July 1, 1865, to 
date of valuation, the aggregate railway 
operating expenses have been 65.7 per 
cent of the railway operating revenues, 
and for the period of 10 years preceding 
date of valuation, 67.7 per cent. The 
ratios and the net railway operating in- 
come for the years ended on June 30, 
from 1908 to date of valuation, are given 
in the table below: 

Year. 1908 
72.9 


$6,003,972 
1915 


68.2 


$10,566,670 


been declared at an average rate of 6.017 
per cent per annum on the amount of 
common stock outstanding and at a con- 
stant rate of 5 per cent per annum on 
the amount of preferred stock  out- 
standing. 

“Original cost to date——The original 
cost to date of all common-carrier prop- | 
erty of the Coast Line cannot be ascer- 
tained as the necessary records are not 
obtainable. 


Investment Figure Reduced. 

“Investment in road equipment.—The 
investment of the Coast Line in road and 
equipment. including land, on date of 
valuation, is stated in its books as $182,- 
233,025.93. With readjustments  re- 
quired by our accounting examination, 
this amount would be decreased to $154,- 
592,066.23, of which $116,255,043.21, less | 
an undetermined portion thereof assign- 
able to offsetting items included in | 
amounts recorded at  $17,131,166.28, 
represents considerations other than | 
money, the cash value of which at the 
time of the transaction we are not able | 
to report, because it has been impossible 
to obtain the information. There may 
be included in the amount above stated, 
some or all of the cost of the noncarrier | 
lands and noncarrier structures on car- 
rier lands owned. ; 

“Improvements on leased railway 
property.—The investment of the Coast 
Line in improvements on leased railway 
property, on date of valuation, is stated | 
in its books as $54,741.89. This amount 
represents recorded money outlay on its 
leased properties. 

“Cost of lands, rights of way, and ter- 
minals at the time of their dedication 
to public use, and their present avlue.— 
The Coast Line owns and uses for com- 


Owned and used 
Owned but not used: 
Leased to: 


Virginia Railway and Power Company 


Southern Railway Company 


Florida East Coast Railway Company .. 


Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company 
Charleston Terminal Company 


North Western Railroad Company of South Carolina 
Hawkinsville & Florida Southern Railway Company 
Georgia Southern and Florida Railway Company 


Central of Georgia Railway Company 


Ios ka a hen e ee eee 
Used but not owned: 
Leased from: 
Tide Water Power Company 
Central of South Carolina 
South Carolina Pacific 
Gordon Estate 


Atlantic Land and Improvement Company 
Southern Railway Company: owned by 


Wilmington Street Railway 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company 


Wilmington Railway Bridge Company 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Company 
Atlantic and East Coast Terminal Company 


St. Johns River Terminal Company 
Central of Georgia Railway Company 
Private parties 


WOUOE 6.5 ks h408 


Total owned ........ 
Total used.... 


mon-carrier purposes 69,118.96 acres of 
lands. It owns but does not use 134.758 
acres, which are leased to other carriers 
for common-carrier purposes. The total 
original cost of lands owned and used by 
the Coast Line for common-carrier pur- 


tc 


For the property | 


> 
1909 
64.8 
$8,223,489 


1914 

71.3 
$9,435,770 
“During the period of 10 years pre- + 
ceding date of valuation, dividends have | 


| records of the 


3732) 
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| 


poses cannot be ascertained as the neces- 
sary records are not obtainable, but the | 
original cost of a portion of these lands, 
so far as supported by accounting rec- | 
ords, is $3,764,757.69, less the undeter- | 
mined cost of parts of parcels sold for | 
$357,714.29. 


“Rights in public domain.—The Coast 





for common-carrier purposes, the original 
cost of which, as supported by the ac- | 
counting records, is $8,854.98. 
“Rightg in private lands.—The Coast | 
Line owns rights in private lands used 
for common-carrier purposes, the origi- 
nal cost of which, as supported by the 
accounting records, is $1,498.85. 
“Property held for purposes other than 


poses 53,209.09 acres of lands. The total 
original cost of the lands classified as 
noncarrier cannot be ascertained as the | 
necessary records are not obtainable. 

“The present value of the 53,209.99 
acres of noncarrier lands and improve- 
ments thereon, owned by the Coast Line, 
is found to be $4,066.561. 

“The present vaiue of noncarrier struc- 
tures on carrier lands is $44,122. 

“The investment of the Coast Line in 
miscellaneous physical property, on date 
of valuation, is recorded in its books as | 
$1,040,621.87, consisting of the recorded 
value of rail rented to other common | 
carriers, $941,173.98, Y. M. C. A. build- | 
ing, $73,820.15, and real estate, $25,627.74. 

Holdings in Other Companies. 
“The Coast Line owns securities of | 


} other companies, held for noncarrier pur- | 


poses. Their par value is $52,859,821.82, 
and their book value, stated by the Coast 
Line as its net investment in securities 
of other companies, is $65,459,645.07. 
“The Coast Line owns and holds cash 
on hand and material and supplies in the 
amount of $23,931,509. Of this amount 
$3,900,000 is necessary for its use as 
working capital and that sum is, there- 


1911 
64.7 
$9,927,981 


1916 
66.2 
$10,523,141 


1910 

62.4 
$10,147,604 
1915 

72.6 
$7,603,579 


1912 
67.4 

$9,636,179 | 
1917 
66.3 | 

$12,715,419 | 


fore, included if the final value stated 
elsewhere in this report. The remainder, 
$20,031,509, is owned and held by the 
Coast Line for noncarrier purposes. 

“The Coast Line reports that certain 
of its predecessors received 5,186,660.70 
acres of land grant lands from the State 
of Florida. Of these land grant lands, 
343.42 acres are reported as used for 
railway purposes,’ 891,848.06 acres have 
been assigned to various companies and 
individuals, 65,967.10 acres were granted 
to the Wisner Land Company, and 20,- 
701.89 acres were sold for unknown con- 
siderations. The Coast Line reports the 
remaining 4,207,800.25 acres were sold 
for gross proceeds of $1,562,175.05. De- 
ducting expenses and taxes reported in 
the amount of $199,772.23, results in net 
proceeds of $1,562,402.82. 

“The Coast Line reports various par- 
cels of other than land grant Jands have 
been donated to it and cerfain of its 
predecessors by the United States Gov- | 
ernment, States of Florida and North’! 


| Carolina, and various municipalities, in- 


dividuals and companies. The expense 
of acquiring these parcels is reported 
to be $3,010.16 and their value at time | 
of acquisition as $5,692.50. 


“Material and Supplies—The book 


; value of material and supplies on hand 


on date of valuation is shown 
Coast Line as 


in the 
$4,409,- 
819.20. 

“Final Value.—After careful consider- | 
ation of alf facts herein contained, in- 


concern value, working capital, and all 
other matters which appear to have a 
bearing on the values here reported, the 
values, for rate-making purposes, of the 
property of the Coast Line, owned or 
used, devoted to common-carrier pur- 


—_—______—« poses, are found to be as follows: 


$151,700,000 


$43,000 
960,000 | 
36,000 
9,000 | 
1,147 
3,930 
ab 
6,342 
6,200 


$1,065,705 


$21,500 
535,000 
225,000 
75,000 
695,000 | 
71,470 | 
2,050 
307 
128,000 | 
1,450 | 
650,000 | 


the City of Norfolk (Va)... 


| Total incl. other revenue 
| Maintenance of way.. 


$152,765,705 

$154,359,373 

“The sum of $3,900,000 ‘s included in 
th> value above stated as wholly owned | 


, and used on account of working capital, 


including material and supplies. 
“No other values or clements of value 
to whieh specific sums can now be as- 


F : i 
cribed are found to exist.” 


| 


-.» | Line owns rights in public domain used | 
owned by the company the Commission | y & I | 


| should also be first class, as 


: wee ee L | or sheet steel ware, not otherwise in- 
| cluding appreciation, depreciation, foing- | 5 


| description of the 


| Net from 
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Freight Rates 


Loans, Investments and Deposits Reported to Federal Reserve Board 


Chart Based on Statistics Gathered by the Federal Reserve Board From Reporting Member 
Banks in Leading Cities as of the Close of Business Dec. 22 and Made Public on Dec. 27. 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS-SECURED BY BONDS— STOCKS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


3 


[Jan | Feb [Mar |Apr |May [June] July [Aug [Sept JOct. | Nov | Dec 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS~ ALL OTHERS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


| esl 
aaa 


\ 


TOTAL LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


16 


~~~ 


Jan | Feb |Mar|Apr_|May |June|July [Aug |Sept |Oct | Nov [Dec | 


foe [Tbe 


TIME DEPOSITS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


3 


_ yan |Feb |Mar|Apr_|May |Junel July |Aug [Sept |Oct_| Nov [Dec | 


0 


J Advertising Pinwheel ! 


Is Rated as Windmill 


I. C. C. Arrives by Analogy at 
Classification of Sign ) 
Board Accessory. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
post. 
wheel with propeller blades in front and 
a tail-board, narrower than the 
sign-board, at the rear. 

The apparatus turns with the wind like 
a weather-vane with the tail-board act- 


main 


front revolves. This double action, aided 
by the bright, variegated coloring used 
in the lettering on the sign-board, calls 
attention to the advertising matter dis- 
played. 


other defendant carricrs concede that 
the rating on the posts is fourth class 
and on the sign-boards first class. The 


| wheels are not specifically classified; but 
| the carriers contend that this rating 


“ 


sheet iron 


” “ 


dexed by name” or as “ wooden wheels, 
in boxes or crates, less than carload.” 


The third class rating as “ windmills, 
knocked down, or windmill parts, loose 


To the sign-board is attached a |. : ‘ . 
| chines, in boxes, in less than carloads, in | 





, sonable for the future to the cxtent that 


r 7 | Decided December 
The Norfolk & Western Railway and | 


TOTAL INVESTMENTS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


[Jan [Feb [Mar] Apr |May |June|July | Aug | Sept/Oct _| Nov | 


NET DEMAND DEPOSITS 


mn [| 


“wr 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


van [Feb [Mar [Apr | May |June| July |Aug [Sept | Oct | Nov | Dec | 


TOTAL BORROWINGS FROM FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


ease ae 
Coheed [11 AA AY 
EWU 7-aN Ea dl 
EIT TT 


jon fused || 
bes Nie letaeiecldiailetaineec di etieen Ieaistamatioel 
[Jan Feb [Mar [Apr [May|June!July [Aug Sept [Oct | Nov [Dec 


C. Rate Decisions | | 


| Summary of L C. 


Decisions made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in rate 
cases December 28 are summarized as 
follows: 


No. 13583: Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company et al v. Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company et’ al. Decided Decem- 
ber 6. Upon further hearing, findings 
that ratings and rates on adding ma- 


western classification, were not unrea- 
sonable in the past, but would be unrea- 


the ratings, and rates based thereon, ex- 
ceeded one and one-quarter times first 


‘ ; Pe | class; and that ratings and rates on 
| ing as a rudder, while the wheel at the ; adding machines, in boxes, in carloads, 


in official, southern and western classi- 
fications were not unreasonable, affirmed. | 
Former report, 91 I. C. C. 378. 

No. 16054: Texas Company v. Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company et al. | 
7. 1. Upon recon- 
sideration finding in 101 I. C. C. 177, that 
the rates on liquid asphalt, in tank-car | 
loads, from Port Neches, Tex., to Morrill- 
ton, Conway and Galla, Ark., were un- | 
reasonable, modified as indicated therein. 

2. Findings in 92 I. C. C. 256 and 100 
I. C. C. 283, that the rates on liquid 
asphalt, in tank-car loads, from Port 


| Arthur and Port Neches, Tex., to West | 
i Monroe, 


La., and on liquid and _ solid 


| asphalt, in carloads, from Port Neches 


| and 


or in packages, less than carload,” was | 


suggested by the complainant. 
The Commission’s report states: 
“These wheels are not sheet-iron or 
sheet-steel ware within the meaning of 


| v. Chicago, 


that classification description, applied as | 


those terms are commonly understood. 
They are not waqoden wheels, within the 
classification item 


| sonable. 


quoted. Nor can they be said to be wind- | 


mill parts within a literal and strict ap- 
plication of the classification, inasmuch 
as they do not generate power in accord- 
ance with the usual function of a wind- 


| pany v. 


| cided 


mill, but merely call attention to the | 


printed signs of which they are a part. 


“They are, however, more analogous | 
to windmill parts than to sheet-iron or | 


sheet-steel ware, wooden wheels or other 
classified articles, so far as this record 


| shows, and in the absence of a specific 


rating are entitled, under the analogy 


| rule, to the rating provided for wind- 


” 


mill parts. 


November 
1926 
2,550,909 
479,591 
3,289,173 
454,568 
541,983 
1,122,629 
2,275,633 
1,013,540 
162,000 
850,593 
748,392 
1,954.00 
69.2 


* Deficit. 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenuc.... 


Maintenance of equip't 
Transportation expen’s 
Total exp. incl. other.. 
railroad.... 
Taxes 

Net after taxes, etc... 
Net after’ rents...... 
Aver. miles operated.. 
Jperating ratio....es. 


| Railway Company et al. 


| 
| 


1925 
2,575,473 
542,929 
3,355,295 
471,920 
616,389 
1,122,871 
2,367,253 
988,042 
195,000 
789,397 
655,010 
1,953.49 
70.6 


points taking the same rates to 
Tulsa, Okla., were not unreasonable, af- 
firmed upon reconsideration. 

No. 16331: Monarch Cement Company | 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway Company ct al. Decided 
December 8. Charges assessed on | 
cement, in carloads, from Humboldt, | 
Kans., to Florence, Nebr., found unrea- 
Reparation awarded. 
No. 16467: Petroleum Products Com- 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio Railway Company et al. De- | 
December 8. Rates charged on 
gasoline, in tank-ear loads, from San 
Antonio, Tex., to Westwood, Cal., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 16496: National Car Coupler Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Decided De- 
cember 8. Rates on steel castings, in 
carloads, from Attica, Ind., to St. Louis, 
Mo., Chicago, Peoria, Streator and Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., found unreasonable and un- | 
duly prejudicial. Reasonable and non- 


11 months 

1926 1925 
24,167,154 23,374,325 
5,517,467 5,924,794 | 
32,154,341 31,661,137 | 
4,897,011 4,677,126 
5,949,315 6,257,079 
11,301,760 11,214,184 
24,068,985 23,870,050 
8,0 7,791,087 
1,742,000 1,682,500 
6,331,209 6,078,004 
5,505,021 5,252,973 
1,953.58 1,952.91 


1926 
1,067,078 
46,840 


122,867 
167,137 
427,437 
773,537 
449,462 
*7,804 
457,217 
68,282 
269.56 


63.2 


Chicago & Erie Railroad. 
November 


| 
1 


prejudicial rates prescribed and repara- | 


tion awarded. 


No. 16525: Acme Brick Company v. | 
Angelina & Neches River Railroad Com- | 


pany et al. Decided December 15. Rates 
on brick, in carloads, from Perla and 
Fort Smith, Ark., to certain points in 
Texas between November 27, 1923, 
June 26, 1924, found to have been un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 16806: Columbia Hog and Cattle 


Georgia & Florida 
Railway to Operate 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


there be filed with the commission an 


! itemized statement of the amounts ac- 


and | 


Powder Company v. Cleveland, Cincin- | 


| nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Com- 


pany et al. Decided December 8. Stor- 


| 
age charges assessed on a less-than-car- 


| load shipment of stock powders from 


Indianapolis, Ind., to Kitchener, Ohio, 
found in part inapplicable. 
overcharge directed. 
missed. : 

No. 17422: H. B. Smith Company v. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided December 


8. Rates on core sand, in carloads, from | 


Provincetown, Mass., to Westfield, Mass., 
over an interstate route, found unreason- 
able. Reasonable rate prescribed for the 
future. Reparation awarded. 

No. 173885: Albert Silk Coal Company 
et al v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided De- 
cember 14. Rates on bituminous coal, 
carloads, frem mines in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma to Topeka and 
Kans., found unreasonable. 
rates prescribed. Reparation awarded. 

No. 17286: Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce (Lynchburg, Va.) v. Norfolk 
& Western Railway Company ct al. De- 
cided December & Classification rating 
of windmill parts found by analogy to 
be applicable on wheels, with propeller 
blades, used to direct attention by their 
revolutions to advertising matter on 


| signboards. 


Railread Seeks to Issue 


Refund of | 
Complaint dis- | 


Lawrence, | 
Reasonable | 


tually required for each purpose and a 
description of the services covered by 
each principal expenditure. The report 
refers to previous expressions of the 
commission as to the question of public 
interest involved in the capitalization of 
expenditures in connection with reorgani- 
zation, and said: 

“In the case now before us, the ability 
of the new company to carry its proposed 
indebtedness and to maintain adequate 
operation must be considered more than 
usually problematical. The necessity, 
therefore, uf conserving every dollar that 
may contribute to its efficiency, or reduce 


| its obligations, is obvious. 


Evidence to be Convincing. 

“It is also obvious that the public in- 
terest requires that reorganization pro- 
ceedings shall be free from any suspicion 
of exploitation. It is our view that in 
authorizing the issuance of securities to 
be devoted to the expenditures for re- 
organization and the winding up of re- 
ceiverships incident thereto, we shall 


have before us convincing evidence that | 


such expenditures are necessary and rea- 
sonable.” 


Chairman Joseph B. Eastman, of the | 


Commission, dissented, but without writ- 


| ing a separate opinion. 





| tor-general of railroads; McAdoo, Neblett | 
& O’Connor; C. C. McChord, formerly a | 


Notes Totaling $2,387,609 | 


The Chicago Great Western Railroad 


| has just applied to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission for authority to issue 
forty 512 per cent notes dated November 
1, 1926, aggregating $2,387,609.17 in pay- 
ment for 200 automobile cars and 300 
box cars and to take up unmatured notes 
amounting to $978,241. 
to the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Company. : 


11 months 
1926 
11,972,349 
640,248 
3,734,381 
1,463,607 
1,582,813 
4,285,910 
8,029,648 
5,704,733 
558,817 
5,145,331 
1,403,360 
269.56 


58.5 


1925 

991,530 
51,755 
1,148,213 
129,561 
144,776 
380,625 
717,520 
430,887 
64,948 
365,771 
9,367 
269.56 

62.5 


1926 


668,896 
12,928,628 
1,470,340 
1,572,854 
4,132,83 
7,846,953 
5,081,675 
622,348 
4,458,554 
1,342,634 | 
269.56 | 
60.7 


9 ORR 


1925 
11,212,087 | 
| 
| 
| 


a e00, 
2,739,941 
4,999,576 
10,590,748 
1,902,853 
600,000 
1,296,168 
1,062,551 
8,460.93 

84.8 / 


The notes are ! 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as 


Texas & Pacific Railwayz 


9,105,152 
2,026,982 
12,493,601 
906 


The late John Skelton Williams, who 


was director of the Division of Finance | 
| of the Railroad Administration during | 


the war, was one of the receivers of the 
Georgia & Florida Railway. ‘The appli- 
cants were represented in the proceed- 
ings before the Commission by Brice 
Clagett, formerly assistant to the direc- 


member of the 
Commission, and Francis H. Weston. 
A summary of the report by Di- 
vision 4 of the commission will be 
published in the issue of Decem- 
ber 30. 


Additional railroad news will be 
found on Page 16. 


Chicago & North Western Railway. 
November 


11 months 

1926 1925 
102,688,881 96,887,562 
24,162,018 24,430,928 
142,561,068 156,313,927 
21,101,093 19,424,586 1 
28,954,194 28,009,620 
53,135,457 52,121,372 
109,817,161 106,078,679 
32,743,907 30,235,248 

8,600,000 8,800,000 
24,108,433 21,394,568 
22,023,252 19,754,607 
8,461.56 8,458.71 8,461.56 | 

80.7 77.0 G78 | 


$ - / 


1925 
8,850,721 
1,962,171 

12,241,695 
1,858,112 
2,654,540 
4,768,278 
9,883,100 
2,358,593 

800,000 
1,548,233 
1,400,669 


Interstate Commerce | 


1926 
917,822 
1,610,908 
12,274,409 
970,922 
2,855,572 
4,229,658 
9,647,717 
2,626,692 


9 


1, 
2,097,138 


5,088.29 


Stocks 
Bonds 


Atlantic Coast Line { 
Given Authority to 
Issue More Stoeks 


Permission Granted By I. C. 
C. to Sell $13,756,500 
to Its Stockholders 
For Par Value. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission, in a report issued on Decem- 
| ber 28, to issue $13,756,500 of common 
' stock to be sold at not less than par to 
the present stockholders in proportion to 
their holdings. Chairman Eastman filed 
| a dissenting opinion. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, dated December 22, and of Mr. East- 
man’s dissenting opinion, follows: 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under Section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act for au- 
| thority to issue $13,756,500 of common 
| capital stock, consisting of 137,565 shares 
| of the par value of $100 each. No objec- 
tion to the granting of the application 
has been presented to us. 

Finances Described. ¢ 

The applicant is incorporated under the 
laws of Virginia with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000,000, of which 
there is outstanding in the hands of the 
| public $68,782,900, consisting of $67,586,- 
| 200 of common, $1,000,000 of class-A 

common, and $196,700 of preferred, each 
class being of the par value of $100 per 
share. The class-A common and the com- 
mon stock have the same rights, in- 
terests, and privileges. 


The preferred stock is entitled, in 
preference to the common stock, to non- 
cumulative dividends each year not ex- 
ceeding 5 per cent per annum, payable 
out of net profits. It has no further 
participating features. It has equal vot- 
ing powers with the common stock, is 
fully paid and nonassessable, and shares 
equally with the other classes of stock 
in the event, of distribution of assets. 


The class-A common stock was orig- 
inally stock of the Richmond & Peters- 
burg Railroad Company, the parent com- 
pany around which the applicant com- 
pany is built. As this stock was exempt 
from taxation, its holders preferred not 
to exchange it for common stock of the 
applicant, and it was therefore desig- 
nated as class-A stock under an amend- 
ment to the applicant’s charter in 1898. 

Sales Plan Outlined. 
It is planned to offer the proposed 
stock to the stockholders of record as of 
November 30, 1926, at par, on the basis 
of one share of the proposed stock for 
each five shares of preferred or common, 
or both, then held by them. Any stock 
remaining unsubscribed: will be sold at 
the best price obtainable, but at not less 
than par. 
The applicant states that it proposes 
to use the proceeds of the stock for its 
corporate purposes, including extensions 
of its lines and additions. and better- 
ments to its properties, the details of 
which it is not now in a position to fur- 
nish. It expresses a willingness to ac- 
| cept a condition in the order that no 
| part of the proceeds from the sale of the 
stock shall be expended until the ap- 
plicant has submitted for approval of 
the commission a statement showing the 
general purposes to which the proceeds 
are to be applied and has filed reports 
and data in connection with said state- 
ments as are required by our order of 
July 22, 1924. 
Authority Is Granted. 

| Our order herein will require that be- 

fore the proceeds from the sale of the 
stock shall be extended the applicant 
shall submit for our approval a state- 
ment showing the general purposes to 
which such proceeds are to be applied 
and shall file such reports and data in 
connection with the statement as are re- 
quired by our order of July 22, 1924, 
respecting applicatiops filed under sec- 
| tion 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
We find that the issue of $13,756,500 
; of common capital stock by the appli- 
cant as aforesaid’‘(a) is for lawful ob- 
jects within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public’ interest, 
| which are necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as 
a common carrier, and which’ will not 
impair its ability to perform that serv- 
| ice, and (b) is reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Mr. Eastman’s View. 

Under section 20a of the interstate 
commerce act a prerequisite to the au- 
thorization by us of any issue of se- 
curities is a finding that such issue is 
“reasonably necessary and appropriate” 
for the lawful object in mind. These 
broad and comprehensive words impose 
a duty upon us that we can not prop- 
erly perform by mere reliance upon the 
judgment of the carrier’s management. 

While I think that the issue of stock, 
where possible, is much to be desired 
; in preference to continual issue of bonds, 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 














_ Reported we’ €: 4 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
November 11 months 

1925 1926 1925 
9,798,870 107,251,425 101,236,425 
1,802,580 20,241,888 26,719,313 
12,356,130 135,040,366 129,666,403 
1,667,698 19,633,860 18,838,044 
2,664,564 30,187,039 29,471,404 
4,184,280 46,271,579 44,462,553 
9,075,460 102,473,461 98,923,748 
8,280,667 32,566,905 30,742,655 

657,861 7,379,122 6,280,336 
2,620,578 25,166,401 24,486,666 
2,554,965 25,615,661 24,711,529 

5,038.29 5,038.29 5,042.32 

73.4 75.9 76.3 


719,313 
905,783 


78.6 
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Fiscal 
Changes 


Internal Customs 
Still Being Levied 


In Cities of France 


Regular Features of Munici- 
pal Budgets in Spite of 
Criticism, Declares 
Trade Report. 


The French “octroi,” or municipal im- 
port taxes, still furnish a large revenue 
to French cities, according to a report 
just made public by the Department of 
Commerce from its Paris office. The 
octroi revenues of Paris made a sub- 
stantial increase and accounted for 43 
per cent of the total of these taxes which 
were paid in France in 1925, the an- 
nouncement states. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

French ‘octroi’’ or internal customs 
collections in 1925 amounted to 606,- 
430,277 francs (about $24,257,211), of 
which about 43 per cent or 263,650,664 
franes were collected in Paris, according 
to a report from Commercial Attache 
Chester Lloyd, Jones, Paris. 

This system of internal customs has 
long been a subject of criticism, the 
report states, as in the majority of cases 
these taxes are paid on objects of wide 
consumption entering municipalities and 
thus affect most often the poor classes 
of the population. Nevertheless, octroi 
taxes continue to be a regular feature 
of municipal budgets, and the total num- 
ber of these services in the Republic 
at the end of 1925 was 1,100. 

The octroi tax collections in Paris arg 
the only ones which show a marked 
tendency to increase, and last year they 
accounted for almost 52 per cent of the 
total increase in octroi collections of the 
country compared with 1924, This in- 
crease amounted to 54,500,000 frances. 

A wide range of articles is subject 
to octroi tax. These articles are deter- 
mined, except in Alsace-Lorraine, by gen- 
eral regulation. To the total of 606,- 
430,277, francs collected in all cities hav- 
ing “octrois,’ foodstuffs contribute al- 
most 807 million or over 50 per cent of 
the total. Fuels contribute 123,500,000 
or 20 per cent of the total and building 
material 106 million or 15 per cent of 
the total. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Planning Stock Issue 


[Continued from Page 10.] 

it does not seem to me that applicant 
has here shown with clarity that the 
further issue of any kind of securities is 
“reasonably necessary.” Furthermore, 
assuming that there is such need, it 
does not seem to me that the applicant 
has shown that the amount of stock for 
which authority is sought is “reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate” for the 
object in mind. 


In other words, applicant has not 


shown that the funds desired could not | rency. 


reasonably and appropriately be secured 
* by the issue of a lesser amount of stock. 

Applicant’s stock is selling in the mar- 
ket at more than $200 per share. Yet it 
proposes to issue this new stock to its 
substantial stock dividend. 

I do not suggest that it should at- 
tempt to secure the present market value 
from its stockholders, but there is plenty 

‘of room in a margin of more than 100 
points to arrive at a price sufficiently 


liberal to induce free purchase without | 


descending to par or anything like par. 
This is a question with which I have for 
many years been familiar from experi- 
ence with the laws of Massachusetts, 
and which I could without difficulty dis- 
cuss at length. 

It is sufficient for present purposes 
to say that I am persuaded that it is de- 
sirable, in the public interest and in the 
interest of sound, conservative corporate 
financing, that the capitalization of a 
railroad or public utility company should 
be kept as ‘ow as is reascnabiy possible, 
and that no greater amount of either 
bonds or stock should be issued than can 
be shown to be “reasonably necessary 
and appropriate.” 


John J. Esch Is Elected 
I. C. C. Chairman for 1927 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
28 announced that Com- | 


on December 
missioner John J. Esch has been unani- 
mously elected chairman of the commis- 


sion for the ensuing year, pursuant to | 


the policy adopted January 18, 1911, that 
the term of office of the chairman of 
the commission shall be filled from year 
to year in the order of seniority of serv- 
ice. Mr. Esch was appointed as a mem- 
ber of the commission by President Hard- 
ing in 1921, for a term expiring on De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

He succeeds as chairman, Joseph B. 
Eastman, who has held the office during 
the past year. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Illinois Central System. 


November 
1926 

13,171,678 
2,220,178 
16,615,670 
2,453,989 
3,621,709 
5,782,481 
12,586,055 
4,029,615 
1,222,816 
2,798,598 
2,816,455 
6,584.89 

95.7 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue.... 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way.. 
Maintenance of equip’t. 
Transportation expen’s. 
Total exp. incl. other... 
Net from railroad.... 


Net after taxes, etc... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated.. 
Operating ratio....... 


; Gold 





1925 
12,942,092 135,581,592 
2,473,500 
16,549,404 
2,466,393 
3,569,“59 
5,587,755 
12,402,578 
4,146,826 
1,055,908 
3,089,008 
3,091,616 
6,584.65 
74.9 
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Finance 


Mr. Mellon Declares Nation Ranks World 


With Respect to 


Status of Its Currency 


Secretary of Treasury Says Present Sound Basis Must Be 
Guarded to Preserve World Influence. 


A study of American currency, made 


cluded in the annual report of Secretary 
Mellon, has convinced Mr. Mellon that 
the United States stands preminent 
among the nations with the respect to 
the status of its currency. 

In discussing the situation generally 
Mr. Mellon said the greatest event of the 
period and the one of the greatest signifi- 
cance for the future was the increase in 
the number of countries which have been 
able to restore a gold basis for their 
currencies. 

With respect to gold, Mr. Mellon said 
the greatest event of the period and the 
one of the greatest significance for the 
future was the increase in the numbr of 
future was the increase in the number of 
a gold basis for their currencies. 


The movement back to gold was started 
in Europe in 1922 and was continued in 
1924, when Sweden and Germany rebuilt 
their currency foundations, Mr. Mellon 
said. In the next year the movement was 


| definitely established by the adherence of 


Great Britain and several other nations 
to a gold standard and this was followed 
by a'similar step by Belgium in October, 
1926. When Belgium was able to re- 
establish a gold basis, Mr. Mellon said, 


tries of the Latin Monetary Union to go 
on the same standard. 


Mr. Mellon recounted also the efforts 
under way to straighten out the currency 
situation in India. He declared that if 
that country should be placed on a gold 
basis, “a broadening of commercial and 
industrial opportunities and increased 
prosperity for India and the whole world 
will result.” 

Paper Money Discussed. 


Concerning America’s own currency, 
considered strictly from the domestic 
angle, the Treasury Secretary declared 


that genuine improvement had resulted | 
from the Department’s examination of | 
The problem of | 


the paper bill question. 
currency supply in this country, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mellon, is largely one of 
dollar-bills, for more than 80 per cent 
of the total printing is of that denomina- 
tion. 

At the end of the World War, Mr. 


Mellon said, the life of the dollar bill | 


was only about six months. Prior to the 
war, the average life of the bill was 
about a year and it has been the pro- 
gram of the Department to reestablish 
wearing qualities which would give it 
that life again. 

Life Being Extended. 

The Secretary reported that as a result 
of numerous tests, the life of these bills 
now. is averaging-between nine and ten 
months and he expressed the hope that 


as a reserve supply, sufficient to permit 
ageing, is accumulated. 

Following is the text of that part of 
the Secretary’s annual report which deals 
with the currency question: 

“The United States has been unique 
among the larger nations of the world 
regarding the postwar status of its cur- 
Practically every other impor- 
tant country has undergone a period of 
monetary instability that has seriously 
retarded its recovery from the distur- 
bances of the World War. 
tary disturbances in foreign nations are 
of immediate concern to our own country 


as to the rest of the world, because of ; 


the direct bearing they have on interna- 
tional commerce and finance. It is de- 
sirable, therefore, after summarizing 
briefly the present composition of our 
currency, to review the events of the 
year which have affected gold and silver, 
the bases of the monetary 
world. 


“The money in circulation in the 


| United States consists of gold, silver, | 
nickel, and bronze coins, and the various | 


kinds of paper currency. The gold dol- 
lar of 25.8 grains of gold 0.900 fine is 
the standard unit of value. 

Seven Kinds of Paper Currency. 

“There are seven kinds of paper cur- 
rency in circulation in the United States: 
certificates, silver certificates, 
United States notes, Treasury notes of 
1890, Federal reserve notes, national- 
bank notes, and Federal reserve bank 
notes. 

“Gold and silver certificates certify on 


United States of America dollars 
in gold (or standard silver dollars) 
payable to the bearer on demand.” Gold 
and silver certificates are in fact mere 
“warehouse receipts” issued by the Gov- 
ernment in exchange for 


standard silver ‘dollars deposited in the 
other case, or against gold or standard 
silver dollars, respectively, withdrawn 
from the general fund of the Treasury. 

“United States notes are often re- 
ferred to as “greenbacks” or “legal ten- 
ders.” They were first issued during 
the Civil War and must now always be 
reissued when redeemed, the amount out- 
standing consequently remaining 
$346,681,016. 


protected by a gold reserve of approxi- 


11 months 
1926 1925 
130,473,920 
26,753,233 
169,481,022 
25,296,504 
36,436,970 
59,282,563 | 
128,794,380 
40,686,642 
12,117,535 
28,531,596 
28,432,936 
6,585.13 
76.0 


1926 
1,959,261 
345,047 
2,483,490 
274,480 
564,114 
903,942 
1,908,663 
574,827 
160,000 
413,512 
333,444 
945.15 
76.9 


26,107,125 
173,992,017 
26,185,240 
38,641,530 
60,361,043 
133,781,798 
40,210,219 
12,034,494 
28,131,088 
27,275,915 
6,585.00 
76.9 


; ; tain such parity. 
eventually it may be restored to one year ! 


; correct it. 
Such mone- | 


| formulated in October, 1924. 
; it effective, 
system of the | 


| vided for additional payments. 


1 gold coin or | 
bullion deposited in the one case, or | 


at | 
United States notes are | 





| mately $154,000,000 held in the Treasury. | 
by the Treasury Department and in- | 


“Treasury notes of 1890 were issued 


| 


in payment of silver bullion purchased | 


under the socalled Sherman Act, which '- 


also provided for the coinage of the sil- | Internal-revenue receipts. 


ver purchased. into standard silver dol- | 


lars. 
and retired whenever received, and no 
more may be issued. 

“The Federal reserve act, 
December 23, 1913, 
the Federal reserve system, provided for 


approved 


an elastic currency in the form of Fed- | 


eral reserve notes, to be issued at the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Applications of the Federal reserve banks 
for the issue of notes must be accom- 
panied by tender of collateral in amount 
equal to the amount of the Federal re- 
serve notes applied for, and each Federal 


reserve bank is required to maintain a | 


reserve in gold of not less than 40 per 


cent against its Federal reserve notes | 


in actual circulation. 

“Any national bank may issue 
tional-bank notes upon the deposit in 
trust with the Treasurer of the United 
States of certain prescribed United States 
bonds bearing the circulation privilege, 
the amount issued not to exceed the par 


red fee the oth | value of the bonds so deposited nor the | 
the way was paved for the other coun- | -,ount of the capital stock of the issu- 


| ing bank actually paid in. 


“Federal reserve bank notes are iden- 
tical in their legal attributes with na- 
tional-bank notes, except that the amount 
issued is not limited to the paid-in capi- 
tal stock of the issuing Federal reserve 
bank. 
the Federal Reserve Board to retire all 
of these notes as they are received for 
redemption, only about $5,500,000 are 
now outstanding. 

Redemption Rules Stated. 
“Gold certificates, United States notes, | 


| Treasury notes of 1890, and Federal re- 


gold. National-bank notes, Federal re- 
serve bank notes, silver certificates, sub- | 
sidiary and minor coins are redeemable 
in lawful money of the United States, 
which (including standard silver dollars), 
if not directly convertible into gold, is, 


| in the final analysis, legally on a par 
| with gold under the act of March 14, 


1900. This act makes it the duty of the 


which established ; 


na- | 


Only about $1,350,000 now remain | 
| in circulation, since they are canceled 





| 


Internal 


Customs 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Exy enditures 
of the 


U.S. Treasury 


December 24, 1926. 
(Made Public December 28.) 


Secciets, 
Customs receipts $1,964,701.48 
Income tax . 3,605,978.00 
Mise. internal revenue. 


Miscellaneous receipts ... 


$7,343,437.61 
200,000.00 
295,282,128.03 


Total ordinary receipts. 


Skog 
General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts ..... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in spec. accts . 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil service retire, fund. 


$5,048 ,452.27 


169,719.74 
467,726.75 
160,930.66 
34,509,00 
16,667.80 


879,473.34 | 
893,284.79 | 


1,679,599.09 | 


Total ord. expenditures t; »255,7438. 99 | 


Public debt expenditure. 
chargeable against or- 
nary receipts......... 

Other public debt exp. ... 

Balance today 


5,000,000.00 
534,613.70 
290,035,207.95 


Total ..cccccccccsese $302,825,565.64 


[By Pelegrepk.3 
New York, December 28.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to-day certified 


i | to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
Since it is now the policy of 


lowing: 
December 28, 1926. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 


| The Honorable, 


The Secretary of the Treasury, 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
£- | purpose of the assessment and collection of 
serve notes are directly redeemable in | duties upon merchandise imported into the | 


United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


i bacco Company, 


| Foreign Exchange | 


| $1,343,833, 





in the New York market at noon to-day for | 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


| rencies are as shown below. 


Secretary of the Treasury to maintain | 


all forms of money issued or coined by 
the United States at a parity of value 
(equality of purchasing power) with the 


consisting of 25.8 grains of gold 0.900 | 


fine. 

“The Federal reserve act reaffirms the 
parity provisions mentioned above and 
the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow or buy gold to main- 


| Holland (guilder)....... 


Each of the various | 
| types of money discussed is either full 


legal tender or convertible into money | 


which does possess this quality. 
monetary system, therefore, though di- 
verse in origin and external features, is 
uniform in its essential characteristics 
of value in purchasing power and legal 
tender attributes. 

“In my last annual report I spoke of 
the serious situation existing in regard 
to the supply of United States paper cur- 
rency and the measures being taken to 
These measures were (1) the 
adoption of a definitive program for in- 
creased printing to extend over a period 
of years, (2) the establishment of a cur- 
rency board to determine requirements 
and control printing and distribution, and 
(3) a restudy of paper currency designs. 

Appropriations Increased. 
“The increased printing program was 


increased appropriations 
were necessary.. These were granted in 
part only for 1925, but were granted 
in full for the past year, 1926, and for 
the year 1927 in accordance with the de- 
partment’s estimates. During 1925, 
160,644,000 sheets of completed cur- 
rency were delivered to the Treasurer 
of the United States, an increase of 10,- 
684,000 over 1924. This increase pro- 
During 
1926, 176,242,000 sheets were delivered, 
an increase of 15,598,000 over 1925 
and 26,282,000 over 1924. 

“During the same year an adequate 
working reserve of ineomplete faces 
and backs was established in the Bu- 


( | reau of Engraving and Printing. For 
| their faces, respectively, that “theré has 


| been deposited in the Treasury of the | 


1927 provision has been made for the 
delivery of 191.500,000 sheets to the 
Treasurer, an increase of 15,258,000 
over 1926, and for 1928 the estimates 


| submitted provide for the delivery of 


approximately the same number of com- 
pleted sheets. If the estimated appro- 
priations are granted for 1928, the close 


of that year will find the printing pro- | 


gram, adopted in October, 1924, fully 
executed. 
“During 1926 the working reserve in 


; the bureau was established; increased 


demands for payment purposes were 
fully met; the Treasurer’s reserve stock 
of completed currency was increased 
from 5,951,000 sheets it the beginning 
of the year to 20,625,000 sheets at the 
end; the balance of new one-dollar 
notes in the cash of the Federal re- 


serve banks was increased from 23,- 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 
November 


11 months 
1926 1925 
19,531,530 17,925,665 
4,278,270 4,103,409 
25,762,976 23,936,164 
2,831,532 2,403,586 
6,654,286 7,036,567 
9,371,551 8,945,447 
20,661,809 19,992,038 
5,101,167 38,944,126 | 
1,455,000 1,260,000 | 
3,637,312 yey 797 
2,327,434 1,772,411 

945.13 945.138 

80.2 83.5 


1925 
1,807,814 
352,941 
2,358,896 
221,842 
658,550 
851,784 
1,897,177 
461,719 
135,000 
324,959 
300,431 
945.13 

80.4 


1926 


To make | 


The | 





| 


November 


7,193,080 
905,997 
8,807,047 
717,173 
1,447,535 
2,766,485 
5,422,283 
3,384,764 
838,636 
2,544,183 
2,952,337 
6,682.39 
61.6 


standard units of value—i. e., the dollar, | rane 


, China (Tientsin or aoe ‘dol. 1). 


; « ‘hile (peso) 
Uruguay 


| urer’s reserve of completed notes 
proximately 
quirements. 

“The currency 
as an effective control over supply and | 


Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department, 
Country 

Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev). 
Czechslovakia (krone). 
Denmark (krone). 
England (pound sterling). 
Finland (markka).... 
(france) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma).... 


-14075 
«1391 
-007222 
-029622 
-2666 
4.8544 
.025212 
-0396 
+2383 
012446 
-4002 
«1756 
.0451 
2531 
1133 
.051t 


Hungary (pengo)......... 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone). 
Poland (zlcty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Roumania (leu).. 

Spain (peseta).. 
Sweden (krona).. 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar)...... 
Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 
Chine (Hai."-ow tael).... 
China (Shangihat taei) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hongkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar). 


1529 
-2674 
1934 
017645 


.6229 
-6100 
20906 
-6263 
AT7T7T 
4367 
4275 
4242 
3643 
-4893 
5596 


China (Yuan dollar)..... ; 
PEGGY CEUDEO) 5 5.00 sao. Fx $6 a.ccb« < 
Japan (yen).... 

Singapore (Ss. S.) (collar). 


| North America: 


Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso). 

Newfoundland (dollar). 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) mm. 
Brazil (milreis) ... Biba 


-466000 
-997063 


-9400 
-1188 
-1202 


SND 55 4S es hoses Fay 1.0231 


Railroad Asks to Acquire 
Control of Line in South 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Jackson & Eastern Railway 
by an operating contract providing for 
unified operation of the two lines. The 
G., M. & N. was previously authorized to 


acquire control by purchase of stock. 


000,000 notes, or 5,750,000 sheets, 
40,000,065 notes, or 10,000,000 sheets. 
New Plans Outlined. 

“The standard of fitness of the notes 
in circulation has not been raised. The 
programs for i!27 and 1928 include the 
printing necesasry to replace all unfit 
notes and each year to add to the Treas- 
ap- 
month’s normal 


one re- 


distribution. 


a == oon 


Banking 


I/YEARLY 


INDEX 


Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at the Close of Business Dec. 23, as Made Public Dec. 27. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


RECEIPTS 


45.\% 
INCOME TAX 
51.9 % 


% 
cusToMs 
15.6% 


24.0% 


IN MILLIONS OF a 


9.6% 12.0% 


INT.ON PUB.DEBT MISC. PUB.DEBT RET'S. 


22.6% 


1927 TOTAL 


5.8% '!79% 


1,720, 768, 637.00 


Secretary Mellon Reports Total Refunds 
Given Tax Payers During Past F iscal Year 


House Is Told Amounts Described as Illegally Collected 


[Continued 
/ on account of internal revenue refunds 


as shown in the daily Treasury state- 
ments for June 30, 1926.” 

The largest individual refunds were in 
the case of the British American To- 
New York City, $5,117,- 
200, and a total of approximately $10,- 
000,000 to the DuPonts in Wilmington, 
Del., as follows: E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
and Gompany, in amounts of $3,739,344, 
$1,612,775, and $94,331; Al- 
fred I. DuPont, $2,036,618; and the Du- 
Pont Fabrikoid Company, of Wilmington, 
Del., $341,153. 
Pittsburgh, was refunded $2,950,581. The 
National City Bank of New York and its 
subsidiaries were refunded $1,274,055. 

John D. Rockefeller, sr., Neew York 

Johin J. Rockefeller, sr., New York 

Harding Estate Favored. 
The executor of the estate of Florence 


| 
! 


Edith Anne Oliver of | son, trustee, Bernice P. Bishop estate, 


Reach an Aggregate of $174,156,897. 


from Page 1.] 


Company, New York City, $145,552; 
Estate of Frank E. Anderson, Houston, 
Texas, $123,146; Nashua Manufacturing 
Company of Boston, $265,552; 
Hood & Company, Philadelphia, 
$842,089; George V. Hind, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., $175,412; Universal Steel 
Company, Bridgeville, Pa., $361,006; F. 
A. Foster & Company, New York City, 
$234,481. 


| 
| 


| November 
| chases by retail firms in September and 
; October in anticipation of increased sales 


| largest deelines, 


Dungan | 
Pa., | 


i Spi ipe Works, Cicero, | : ¥ 
American Spiral Pipe We ” | except.in the New York, Atlanta, and 


Ill., $260,846; Gans Steamship Line, 
New York City, $511,238; W. William- 


Honolulu, Hawaii, $155,320; G. N. Wil- 
cox, Kauai, Hawaii, $193,528; Chas. J. 


| Matthews, Washington, D. C., $170,646; 


| $163,483; 


Kling Harding, late widow of President | 


Harding, was refunded $1,217; 
Roberts Rinehart, Washington, 


Mary 
Di Cy 


author, $1,292; William G. McAdoo, listed | 


as of New York, $7,711; Cyrus M. Mc- } 
| Cormick, Chicago, $14,259; Harold F. Mc- 


Cormick, $4,830; the Curtis Publishing 


Company, Philadelphia, $12,580; National | Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, $297,444; 


Democratic Club, New York City, $17,- | 


000; Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, $4,385; Consuelo Vanderbilt Smith, 
New York, $40,000; New York Tribune, 


| ham, Louisville, Ky., 
/ of John C. Leslie, 


| listed as of Nassan Street, New York | 


City, $895,795; the Globe Democrat Pub- 
lishing Company of St. Louis, Mo., $45,- 
922; the Providence Journal Company, 


| $12,267; Junius S. Morgan, of New York, 


005274 | 


$104; and Harry Payne Whitney, of New 
York, $28,050. Many of the refunds were 


in small amounts, some down to a dollar | 


| or so. 


.999250 | 
999063. | 


Among the other refunds of $100,000 
and upwards as listed are: Girard Trust 
Company, Philadelphia $199,847; Thomas 
W. White and Henry J. Richardson, 
Washington, D. C., $208,215; Hubbard 
Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md., 
$101,098. 

Eureka Pipe Line Company, Oil City, 
Pa., $105,190; General Chemical Com- 
pany, New York City, $258,904; Stanley 
Company of America, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$321,586; Rudolph Schrieber of New 
York City, $135,534; Francisco Sugar 
1923, as applied to Federal Reserve notes, 
has been extended to include many other 


matters in connection with the production | 


| of curfency with a view to improving the 


| wearing qualities of the notes, and if pos- | 


| sible reducing the cost. 


“On August 30, 1925, a committee was 


| appointed with the fiscal Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge, with the best qualified ex- 
| perts in the Treasury as members, and 
| with experts of the Bureau of Efficiency 


and the Bureau of Standards as associate 
members. This committee was charged 


| with the consideration of every phase of 
| design and ‘of all matters having and re- 


| lation thereto. 


The studies of this com- 


| mittee have not been finished and conclu- 
| sions have not yet been presented for my 


| consideration. 


to | 


A report of the commit- 


Colin Gardner Paper Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, $101,963; Kempsmith Manu- 
facturing Company, West Allis, Wis., 
Elk Refining Company, 
Charleston, W. Va., $312,927. 

Paper Firm Gets A-vard. 

Aetna Paper Company, of Dayton, 
Ohio, $140,844; Corsica Iron Company, 
care of Pickands Mather Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $104,709; Grete Min- 
ing Company, care of Pickands Mather 


Ohio Fuel Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $108,417; Mary Lily Flager Bing- 


Rounds Schuman & Wright, New York 
City, $532,801. 

Morgan Company and Subsidiaries and 
Morgan Company (Parent), Oshkosh, 
Wis., $122,037; Harley Davidson Motor 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $180,109; In- 
dian Packing Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
$139,375; 


of New York City, $273,847; Tiffany & 
Company, New York City, $160,711; The 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Mass., $409,075. 

Albers Brothers Milling Company, 
Portland, Oregon, $100,080; Home Bene- 
ficial Association of Richmond, Va., $125,- 
040; Young, Smith, Field & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $105,135; The Centaur 
Company, of New York City, $142,873. 

Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, 
Minn., $253,228; Heyden Chemical Works, 
Garfield, 


C. Riess Coal Company, Sheboygan, Wis., 
$107,731; Kentucky Tobacco 
Company, Louisville, Ky., $140,702; New 
River and Pocahontas Consolidated Coal 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., $133,309. 

Estate of Amos F. Eno, New York 
City, $241,444; Executors of Fox Hen- 
derson, Troy, Ala., $230,406; Mrs. Rose 
R. Walker, Kansas City, Mo., $247,224; 


| Mrs. Anita M. Baldwin, $133,560; ‘Ameri- 


tee’s work accordingly will not be made | 
at this time. 


Wearing Qualities Sought. 


| Efficiency and the Bureau of Standards 


have been cooperating with the Bureau 


| of Engraving and Printing and the con- 


| notes in circulation. 
| vestigations are very 


tractor for distinctive paper, with a view 


| town, 
| Company, 


: - | James H. yr N rk 
“For some time past the Bureau of | James H. Dunham Company, New York 


to improving the wearing qualities of the | 


The particular in- 


volve the character of the paper, resizing, 


| and finish. Extensive laboratory experi- 


| ments and tests have 


board has continued : 


A complete check of the | 


situation is now made cach month and | 


printing and distribution directed in ac- 
cordance with the known requirements. 

“A restudy of paper currency designs 
made necessary initially through mechan- 
ical difficulties arising at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing in the execution 
of new designs adopted in September, 


Northern Pacific Railway. 
il months 
1926 1925 
70,915,066 70,028,450 | 
11,517,500 12,107,976 | 
90,160.953 89,702,543 | 
11,685,850 12,271,954 | 
16,039,074 15,991,978 | 
29,643,301 30,794,484 
63,141,380 84,644,409 | 
27,019,573 25,058,134 | 
8,630 1806 8,425,831 | 
16,608,732 
19,967,816 | 
6,694.75 
72.1 


1925 
7,825,856 
913,042 
9,454,184 
692,639 
1,507,275 
2,927,326 
5,545,503 
3,888,681 
953,925 
2,933,977 
3,283,521 
6,683.22 

58.8 


22'266.666 
6,682.35 
70. 


been conducted. 
Subsequently the laboratory experiments 
have been transferred to a production 
basis at the paper mill and at the bureau. 

“These investigations are very largely 
in association with the committee on de- 
sign and are not yet completed. How- 


ever, due to the improvements as a result | 


of the investigations, and to the estab- 
lished reserve in the bureau and the par- 


| tially established reserve in the Treas- 


1926 
4,953.922 
691,125 
6,152,682 
57: “; 2.876 
1,076,246 
2,242,649 
4,116,549 
2,036,183 
330,645 
1,705,462 
1,454,458 
2,524.20 


urer’s office and the Federal Reserve 
Banks—the reserves permitting ageing of 
[Continued on Page 15, Col. 1.) 


Wabash Railway. 
November 11 months 
1925 1926 1925 
4,834,808 52,527,331 
740,111 8,433,111 
6,075,222 65,667,404 
544,411 9,267,646 
1,008,457 11,402,186 
2,185,731 23,976,084 
4,068,428 48,301,489 
2,006,794 17,365,915 
372,526 3,141,620 
1,638,252 14,216,039 
1,401,310 11,241,115 
2,524.20 2,524.20 
67.0 73.6 


8,508,846 
63,619,586 


11,358,726 
23,128,048 
47,118,292 
16,501,294 

2,857,785 


2,524.20 


66.9 74.1 


technical and in- | 
| Pa., $185,584; 


ean Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio, $100,690; Roy A. Rainey, New York | 
City, $134,421; G. Lever & Company, 
Inc., Gloversville, N. Y., $349,562. 

Two Cleveland Firms Win. 

Ajax Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, $104,531; Cleveland Discount 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $109,139; 
Vindicator Printing Company, Youngs- 
Ohio, $223,298; River Spinning 
Pawtucket, R. I., $115,631; 


City, $120,357; Post and Sheldon Corpo- 
ration, New York City, $133,552; Public 
National Bank of New York, New York 
City, $233,770; Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, ill., $646,972; Executors of Alice 
J. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa., $100,663. 
George H. Boyle, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$532,949; Floyd K. Smith, Pittsburgh, 


pany, New 


N. J., $383,739; Cherry River | 
Paper Company, Scranton, Pa., $95,626; | 


Products | 


| since 1923. 


pace 1] 


3133) 
Municipal 


Government 


Sales at Wholesale 


Seen as Experiencing 
Seasonal Decreases 


Federal Trade Board Reports 
Retailers Had Stocked Up 
Before November for 
Holiday Trade. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sections of the country from the levels 
of the preceding two months. A decline 
in wholesale trade generally occurs in 
following upon large pur- 


to consumers for the holiday trade. 
Compared with a year ago, however, 
aggregate sales of reporting firms in 
November were in about the same vol- 
ume. Sales of groceries averaged about 
4 per cent smaller than in November of 
last year, while those of other leading 
lines were larger, except dry -goods, 
which were in about the same volume. 
Sales of groceries were smaller than 
in November of 1925 in all Federal re- 
serve districts, except in the Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago districts. The 
amounting to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, were in the New 
York, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
and San Francisco districts. Wholesale 
shoe sales for the country as a whole 
were 13 per cent larger than a year ago, 
and increases weré general in nearly all 
sections of the country. Larger hard- 
ware sales were reported for all sections 


Minneapolis districts, and sales of drugs 
were larger in nearly all districts. 
Merchandise inventories carried by the 
reporting wholesale firms were reduced 
further in November, and at the end of 
the month were smaller than at any time 
In November and December 


| wholesale firms usually begin to increase 
, inventories in anticipation of the growth 


| were larger. 


$103,670; estate | 
care of Hughes | 


in demand from retailers early in the 
spring, and the decline between October 
and November in 1926 was contrary to 
the usual course of stocks carried by 
wholesale firms at that season. Inven- 
tories of groceries, dry goods, and shoes 
were smaller than in November of last 
year, while those of hardware and drugs 
Stocks of dry goods aver- 
aged about 16 per cent smaller than last 
year and those of groceries about meas- 
ured in dollar values, was due partly to 
the generally lower prices for food 


i products and textiles in 1926 than in 


| 1925. 


Accounts receivable of reporting 


, firms outstanding at the end of Novem- 


Booth & Company, New York | 
City, $2,988,018; Ohio Fuel Company, of | 

ittsbur a., $321,503; John H. Meyer, | i Lagi 
Ty Ss. eee ae | Estate of David Gunsburg, Buffalo, N. Y., 





| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| Clayton, Heuston, 


ber were smaller than a year earlier for 


| grocery and dry goods firms and slightly 
‘larger for 


shoe, hardware, and drug 


firms. 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $105,247; 


$126,229. 
Follensbee Bros. Company, Pittsburgh, 


| Pa., $128,682; Jaker Insurance Company, 
New York City, 
| Foundry and Macihne Company, 


Southwark 
Phila- 
delphia, $127,556; Shipley Construction 
and Supply Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
$314,102; Carl E. Schmidt and Company, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., $222,379. 

Estate of Edith Anne Oliver, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $2,950,581; Estate of Eliza- 
beth R. Cabot, Boston, Mass., $156,284; 
Ludlum Steel Company, Watervliet, N. 
Y., $133,929; Phillips Jones Company, 
New York City, $100,210; General Amer- 


$107,576; 


; ican Tank Corporation of West Virginia, 


Chicago, IIl., $264,152; Clayville Knitting 
Company, Utica, N. Y., $128,780; Niles 
Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
$183,004. 

Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill., $175,232; Pfister 
and Vogel Leather Company, $118,818; 
London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany, New York City, $108,657; A. 
Schrader’s Sons Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., $225,048; Cleveland Worsted Mills 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $290,021; Van 
Raalte Company, New York City, $251,- 
000. 

Equitable Illuminating Gaslight Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., $161.850; Exe- 
ecutors of Georgia F. Fry, New York 


| City, $156,743; Midway Gas Company, 


Los Angeles, Calif., $113,773; William L. 


Tex., $113,731; Mrs. 


| Robert Dun Douglass, New York City, 


| Luey Wortham James, 


| Md., 


West End Colliery Com- | 
York City, $111,737; W. S. | 


| Grace Company, New York City, $159,- 


} rett 
i $120,904, 


$129,388; International Bank Cor- 


poration, New York City, $156,076; Bar- | 


and Company, Augusta, 


Estate 


Ga., 


of Margaret Olivia Sage, New | 


York City, $114,314; Atlantic Transport | 
Company of West Virginia, New York ; 
| City, $697,751; International Mercantile | 
} Marine Company, New York City, $814,- 


392; W. 


and J. Sloane, Inc., New York | 


City, $431,874; Matthiessen and Hegler |; 
Zinc Company, La Salle, Ill., $154,605; | 


South Penn Oii Company, 


Pittsburgh, | 


Pa., $485,465; Exceutors of John C. Wick, | 


Youngstown, Ohio, $296,264. 

Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $197,644; William P. 
Ahnelt, Deal, N. J., $176,309; American 


; Smelters Securities Company, New York 


50,506,329 | 


City, $805,944; National City Bank, New 


Company, | 


| York City, $446,910; National City Bank | 
| (subsidiaries), New York City, $1,274,055. 


8,884,698 | 


| liam Hamm, 
13,636,766 | 
10,783.282 


Morgan Confpany, Oshkosh, Wis., 


$144,190; Continental Mctors Corpora- | 
; tion, Detroit, Mich., $214,494; Frank M. 


Heinrich, Hardin, Mont., $118,188; Henry 


C. Frick, Pittsburgh, Pa., $135,009; Wil- | 


St. Paul, Minn., $117,166. 
Coal Company is Listed. 
Temple Coal Company, Scranton, Pa., 
$291,007; Estate of T. H. Given, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $192,735; Union Steel Cast- 


$160,816; 
lass, New 


Estate of Benjamin Doug- 
York City, $160,816; Mrs, 
New York City, 
$206,413; Mrs. Jane J. Cook, Baltimore, 
$458,098; Executors of Lucy J. Dun, 
Baltimore, Md., $192,885; William A. 
T uglass, Oak Park, IIl., $146,883; Ohmer 
Fare Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, 


834; Federal Lead Company, New York $128,144. 


| City, 


E invite inquiry 
W regarding facil- 
ities and securities of 
e Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 
TVounded in 1852 
Properties in 12 ecstern 
states serving 340,000 
consumers in well- 
established public utility 
territories with 2,000,- 
030 population, 


Associated Gas and 
Ele:tric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$35,000,000 


61 Broadway New York 
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Cost of Administering Land Grant. Decided 


*eer 
wae 


District Court’s 
Finding Overruled 


Appellate Court Upholds Con- 
tention of State Official of 
New Mexico. 


Qtr 


<-UniTeED STATES OF AMERICA: V. EDWIN B. | 


Sworr, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 

LANDS OF THE STATE OF NEW MExico, 

ET AL.; CIRCUIT we or APPEALS, 

E1cHtTH Circuit; No. 7247. 

The Commissioner of Public Lands of 
“the State of New Mexico was upheld 


in this appeal from the District Court, | 


New Mexico, in making expenditures 
from the fund, arising from income ac- 


;eruing from a grant of public land in | 
for the administra- | 


trust to that State, 
tion of the trust. 

J. W. Wilson, United States Attorney 
_.(H. S. Bowman, 
Attorney, was Soy him on the brief), 
for appellant; S. G. Bratton (F. E. Wii- 
son and W. A. Gillenwater were with 
him on brief), for appellees. 

Before Lewis, Circuit Judge, and Mun- 
ger and Faris, District Judes. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Munger, fol- 
lows: 

This is an appeal from a decree deny- 
ing the plaintiff’s application for a per- 
manent injunction. The United States, 
as plaintiff brought a suit alleging that 
the United States lad granted to New 
Mexico a large quantity of the public 
lands, in trust for designated purposes, 
and that the defendants, as State officers, 
were making expenditures, in violation 
of the trust, out of the funds derived 
from these lands. The defendants ad- 
mitted the expenditures, but denied a 
yiolation of the trust. The case was 
submitted to the court upon the plead- 
ings, and the court found that the ex- 
penditures were lawful, and dismissed 
the bill, which had prayed for an in- 
junction against the further use of the 
funds. The use, of which the plaintiff 
complained, was authorized by the 
statutes of New Mexico. Secs. 5173- 
5264, New Mexico Stats. Ann. (1915). 
By this act, a State land office was 
created, in charge of an officer known 
as the Commissioner of Public Lands, 
intrusted with the management and dis- 
position of the lands owned by the State. 
By Section 5183, 20 per cent of the in- 
come derived from any State lands (ex- 
cept certain lands granted by an Act of 
Congress for the payment of bonds is- 
sued by Grant and Santa Fe Counties) 
was constituted a fund, known as the 
“State Lands Maintenance Fund.” By 
Sdetion 5184, all salaries and expenses 
of the State land office are to be paid 
from the State Lands Maintenance Fund. 


Payments Challenged 
As Being Illegal 


The plaintiff’s bill complains that, out 

of the funds derived from these lands, 
expenditures have been made for an 
-audit of the accounts of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands, for the purchase 
of an automobile for his use, for fur- 
niture, fixtures and supplies for his of- 
fice, for advertising in newspapers, for 
cruising of forest lands owned by the 
State, fof expenses of officers in attend- 
ing meetings and for the fees of attor- 
neys appearing on behalf of the State 
officers in this suit. It should be noted 
that there is no claim that any of these 
expenditures are excessive, nor that they 
were not for the benefit of the lands 
granted or the fund derived from them. 
The plaintiff's claim is that the lands 
were granted by the United States to 
the State of New Mexico for designated 
uses, and that the State cannot legally 
use any portion of the lands or their 
proceeds for the purpose of paying any 
expense of the administration of the 
trust. 

By the Act of Congress approved June 
21, 1898 (30 Stats. 484) a grant was 
made to the territory of New Mexico 
of a large amount of public lands for 
designated purposes. Provision was 
made therein for the leasing of some of 


Assistant United States 


this land and for the sale of other por- | 


tions, 
made for the payment, out of the pro- 


and an express authorization was | 


ceeds of the leases or sales, of the costs | 


and expenses incurred in the 
sale, 
lands and leases (Secs. 
20, 1910, Congress passed an Act (36 
Stat. 557) to enable the people of New 
Mexico to form a State and in pur- 
Suance of this act a State was formed 
“and admitted into the Union. In this 
act a further grant of public lands was 


“made for purposes named, a confirma- 


leasing, 


10). On June 


management and protection of the | 


' lic 


tion was given of some prior grants and | 


provisions for some prior 
repealed. Section 10 of this act contains 
this provision: 

“A separate fund shall be es 
for each of the several objects for which 
the said grants are hereby made or con- 


firmed, and whenever any moneys shall 2 
of | 
said land the same shall be deposited | 
by the State Treasurer in the fund cor- | 


de in any manner derived from any 


responding to the grant under which the 
particular land producing such moneys 
were by this act conveyed or confirmed. 


‘No moneys shall ever be taken from one | 


fund for deposit in any other, or for any 
object other than that for which 
fund producing the same was granted 
or confirmed. 
keep all such moneys invested in safe 
interest-bearing securities, which securi- 
ties shall be approved by the governor 
and secretary of State of said proposed 
State, and shall at all times be under a 
ood and sufficiest bond or bonds con- 
itioned for the faithful performance of 
is duties in regard thereto as defined 
by this act and the laws of the Siate 
et in conflict herewith. 
. “Every sale, lease, conveyance, or con- 
act of or concerning any of the lands 


the | 


The State Treasurer shall | 
; 4 Nevada, 
| States, 


grants were | 


tablished | 





| 


thereof or the natural products thereof, | 


not made in substantial conformity with | | 
the provisions of this act shall be null | 
and void, any provision of the constitu- | 


tion or laws of the said State to the con- 
trary-notwithstanding. 
“It shall be the duty of the Attorney- 


General of the United States to prose- | 
cute in the name of the United States | 
and its courts such proceedings at law in | 
| equity 
necessary and appropriate to enforce the | 


as may from time to time be 


provisions hereof relative to the applica- | 


tion and disposition of the said lands and | 


the products thereof and the funds de- 
rived therefrom.” 

There was no express provision in this 
Act of Congress authorizing the payment 


of any expenses of the State in the man- | 
its proceeds. | 


agement of the lands or 
The plaintiff claims (1) that the Act of 
June 20, 1910, superseded the Act of 
June 21, 1898, so that the lands granted 
are held under 


the prior act; 


thorizing the payment of expenses in- 
curred, when such a deduction was per- 
mitted in the prior act, and (5). the 
enumeration of the specific purposes for 
which the grant was made, manifest the 
intention of Congress that no expenses 
of the State might be chayged against 
the land or its proceeds. It is conceded 
that the grant of lands was upon an 
express trust. The rule of construction 
of such trusts is, that the absence of a 
provision for the payment of the rea- 
sonable and proper costs and expenses of 
administering the trust does not throw 
such expense upon the shoulders of the 
trustees, but the trustees have an in- 
herent equitable right to be rimbursed 
a such expenses incurred. In Worrall 

. Harford, 8 Vesey, Jr., 2, 8, Lord Eldon 
onda: 

“It is in the nature of the office of a 
trustee, whether expressed in the in- 
strument or not, that the trust property 
shall reimburse him all the charges, and 
expenses incurred in the execution of 
the trust.” 


is 


English Decision 
Cited by Court 


In Attorney General v. Mayor of Nor- 
wich, 2 My. & Cr. 406, 424, 40 Eng. Rep. 
702, Lord Cottenham said: 

“Independently of the provisions of 
this section, I apprehend it to be quite 
clear, according to the rule which ap- 
plies to all cases of trust, that if neces- 
Sary expenses are incurred in the execu- 
tion of a trust, or in the performance 
of the duties thrown on any of the par- 
ties, and arising out of the situation in 
which they are placed, such parties are 
entitled, 
for that purpose, to make the payments 
required to meet those expenses out of 
the funds in their hands belonging to 
the trust. Such is the rule of this court, 
and such also is the rule at common law. 
The cases of The King v. The Inhabitants 


of Essex (4 T. R. 591) and The King vy. | 


The Commissioners of Common Sewers 
(1 Barn. & Adol. 232), establishing the 


principle at law, are more applicable to | 
this question than most of the cases in | 
| this court usually referred to as authori- 


ties upon this subject. The defendants 
in those two cases were public officers, 
who Having public duties to perform, un- 
der the authority of Acts of Parliament. 
were held to be entitled to pay expenses 
legitimately and properly incurred, 
of the funds which they 


of were by 


Acts of Parliament constituted trustees. | 
both at law and in | 


The rule, therefore, 
this court, certainly does not require any 
special provision to be made for the case, 
provided the expenses are such as have 
been legitimately and properly incurred 
by the persons intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the fund.” 

This is the general rule of the English 
Courts. Heriots Hospital y. Ross, 12 Cl. 
& Fin. 507, 512, 515; Godfrey v. Watson. 3 
Atk. 517, 518; Caffrey vy. Darby, 6 Vesey, 
Jr.,488, 497; How vy. Godfrey, Finch’s 
Reports 561, 362; In re Ormsby, 1 B. & 
B. 189, 190; Lewin on Trusts (11th Ed.) 
770; as well as of the courts of this coun- 
try. Trustees v. Greenough, 105 U. S. 

532; Central Railroad v. Pettus, 113 
U. S. 116, 123; Meddaugh v. Wilson, 151 
U.S. 333, 345; Tavander v. Ruysdael, 
Ved. 746, 748; 3 Pom. Eq. Jur. (3d 
Ed.) sees. 1084, 1085; 2 Perry on Trusts 
(6th Ed.), See. 910. 


Rule Held to Apply 
To Public Grants 

The trust was imposed upon New Mex- 
ico by the Act of Congress, but the same 
rule of construction applies to both pub- 
and private grants. “The best con- 
struction of a statute is to construe it as 
near to the rule and reason of the com- 
mon law as may be, and by the course 
which that observes in other cases. 
Where a statute directs anything to be 
done generally, and does not appoint any 
special manner, it is to be done accord- 
ing to the course of the common law.” 
Suth. Stat. Const. (2nd Ed.) Sees. 454, 
455; 
Congress, the rules of the common law 
furnish the true guide.” 1 Black 358, 374. 
United States v. Sanges, 144 U. S. 
311; Potters Dwarris on Statutes, 
35 Cye. 1145. 

The question involved so far as it re- 


rel Greenbaum y. 
312, 315, 317. The 
by the Act of July 2, 
503) granted to the 


of State ex 


> 1862 (12 
Stats. 


of colleges engaged in teaching agricul- 


ture and the mechanic arts, and the bene- | 
fits of this grant were extended to Ne- | 


vada by the Act of July 4, 1866 (14 Stats. 
85) with authority to establish a school 
for the teaching of the theory 
tice of mining. In these acts there was 
a requirement that the state should pay 


me: granted or confirmed, or the use | all the expenses of the management of 


os 


| the 


| Stats. 
able the people of Nevada to form a | 


the terms of the En- | 
abling Act and not under the terms of | 
(2) and that the absence | 
of a provision in the Enabling Act au- | 


| abling act of Oklahoma. 
| vada v. 


299 | 


“In the construction of the laws of | 
| pressed in the prior grant. 


310, | 
185; 


| the 
lates to grants of public lands made to | 
the states, has not often been befdye the | 
courts, but it was presented in the case | 
Rhoades, | 
United | 

congressional grants, 
several states | 
a portion of the public lands for the use | 


and prac- | 


| To Be a Proper Charge Against Revenues 


Gov ernment Loses 
Suit Over Expenses 


Had Maintained Money 
Illegally ‘Taken 
Trust Funds. 


Was 


From 


the lands and of the moneys received 
from the sale of the lands, 
entire proceeds of the sale should con- 
stitute a perpetual fund to be applied to 
purposes of the act, without any 
diminution. On March 21, 1864 (13 
30) Congress passed an act to en- 


state, and therein granted other portions 
of the public lands in aid of the common 


schools, for the erection of public build- | 


ings, for the making of public roads, and 


for the construction of canals and ditches | 


for irrigation purposes. The question 


presented to the court was the right of | 
the state to pay the expenses of the state | 


land office out of school funds derived 
from the grant by Congress of March 21, 
1864. The court said: 

“Taking, then, all the Acts of Con- 
gress into consideration, it would seem 
that the state stands in the situation of 
any ordinary trustee as to all these lands, 
except the 90,000 acres granted for the 
purpose of establishing an agricultural 
or mining college. In regard to this par- 
ticular grant the state has assumed not 
only the burdens of an ordinary trustee, 
but has also undertaken to bear the ex- 
pense of converting the trust land into 
interest*bearing bonds, without calling 
on the trust fund for reimbursement. In 
other cases, where the state stands in 
the place of an ordinary trustee, there 
could be but little doubt that she would 
have the right to make the trust land 
bear the expense of conversion’ into 
stocks or other interest-bearing funds, 
unless there something in our own 
Constitution requiring the legislature to 
pay the expenses of this conversion out 
of other funds.” 

* . « * 


is 


“In holding that the legislature may 
use a part of the proceeds of the land 
granted to this state to make the re- 
mainder available, we refer to other 
lands than the 90,000 acres granted to 
establish an agricultural or mining col- 
lege. So far as these 90,000 acres are 
concerned, the legislature, by the terms 
of its compact with the general govern- 
ment, must provide the means from its 
ordinary sources of revenue to pay the 
expenses of selling the same and invest- 
ing the proceeds in bonds. In the mean- 
time the’ state may select all its other 


. | > s / 
without any express provision | lands, and the cost of selecting and sell/ 


ing those lands, the proceeds of Which, 
when sold, go into the school fund, 
be paid by warrants drawn on and paya- 
ble out of the common school fund.” 


Reference Made 
To Oklahoma Case 


The same question arose in the case of 
Betts v. Commissioners of Land Office, 
27 Okla., 64, 68, 110 Pac. 766. An act of 
Congress approved June 16, 1906 
Stats. 267) enabling the people of Okla- 
homa to form a state, contained a grant 
to the state of public lands for the use 
of certain schools, public institutions and 


| buildings, and contained no provision as | stake ie id 
| y not be sold. 

to the payment of the expenses of man- | me ~ 

| aging the lands 

oui | 


or 


The 


its proceeds. 


court held that the moneys derived from | 


the sale or lease of some of thes@ lands | . f 
| or arid regions. 


| expenditures must be made in the exam- 
| ination, protection, control, sale and leas- | 
| ing of this land and in the control of the | 
proceeds of the land and of the several | 


could be used to pay the expenses of the 
sale or lease of the lands and of loaning 
or investing the funds, because the act 


making the grant did not forbid the pay- | 


ment of the expenses out of the funds. 
The court said: 

“1. Sections 7, 8 and 9 of the enabling 
act of Nevada (4 Thorp’s Fed. Charters, 
p. 2399; Act of March 21, 1864, c. 36, 13 
Stat. 52) are substantially the same as 
sections 8, 9, 10, 11 and 


Rhoads, 4 Ney. 312. It was held 
in a similar case that, except where there 
was a specific provision binding the state 


to provide the means from its ordinary | 


sources of revenue to pay the expenses 
of administering such trust, such ex- 
penses might be taken from the trust 
fund. See also, to the same effect, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction v. 
ditor of Public Accounts, 97 Ky. 180, 30 
S. W. 404. We conclude that there is 


nothing in the terms of the gra E | ti I 
‘ g in e of the grant of the | tion, whether 


| state under the 
| still held und 


enabling act preventing the aprpopria- 
tion of a portion of the proceeds to the 


| payment of the expenses of the sale or 
| leasing of the same. 
| Dickson, et al., 


In re 
1032; 
Winett, 3 
514; In re 


See, also, 
166 Pa. 134, 30 Atl. 
Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co. v. 
Neb. (Unof.) 293, 91 N. W. 
Curtis’ Will, 61 Hun. 372, 16 N 
180.” 

The argument is presented in this ap- 


| peal that Congress must have intended 


that none of the lands or its proceeds 
should be used for expenses of adminis- 


| tration, because no express authority was 


given for such use in the Enabling Act, 
while such a permission had been ex- 
situation was presented in State ex rel 
Greenbaum y. Rhoades, (supra). In 
some grants of public lands to the states 
there has been an express prohibition of 
use of the principal fund for any 
other 
requirement that the principal 
fund shall be képt undiminished. 

clusion of such a permitted use, 
denial of such a use contained in 


of 
The in- 


other 
is not decisive of 
the meaning of a grant, in which no ex- 
pression is found upon the subject. 

The appellant places special reliance 
upon the cases of Ervien v. United 
States, 246 Fed. 277, affirmed in 251 U.S. 
41, 44; Lake Arthur Drainage Dist. y. 
Field, 27 New Mex. 183, 199, 
597, but none of these cases are regarded 


| as applicable to the question presented 


on this appeal. 
In the Ervien case the subject of deci- 


| the funds derived 


so that the | 





| ion it was held that the 


| hearing, 
the case did not have the capacity to sue | 
and | 
and the former | 


| There are eight 


(34 | 


| the common schools. 


| of the 


| funds in which it must be kept. 


12 of the en- | 
In State of Ne- | 


| plaintiff’s bill 
| to the court, did 


| certain 
| be paid from 
| granted, 


. ¥. Supp. | the Enabling Act. 


The same | 
| relating to 
| testimony 


E | office 
than a designated purpose, and a 
the | 


or the | 


211 Pac. | 





| report 
| Provided, That the representatives of the 


Search 
Warrants 


sion Was the validity of an Act of Legis: | 
lature of the State of New Mexico, au- 
thorizing the State Commissioner of 
Public Lands to expend 3 per cent of the 
annual income from sales and leases of 
lands granted to New Mexico under the 
Enabling Act, for the purpose of “mak- 
ing known the resources and advantages 
of this state generally and particularly 
to home seekers and investors.” The ex- 
penditure authorized was not in aid of 
the administration of the trust funds, but 
was for the supposed benefit of all lands 
and property within the state. In the 
Lake Arthur Drainage District case it 
was held that there was no power in the 
state to charge the expense of improv- 
ing these lands granted to the state, to 
from the leasing of 
the lands, but the court said: 

“es o® 


state would 


and to charge the expense of such pro- 


| tection to the trust fund. But the charges | 


sought to be imposed upon the trust es- 
tate in this case, so far as the record 
discloses at least, were not incurred for 
the protection of the land. The drainage 
law, the act which authorizes the state 
to pay its proportionate cost of drainage, 
proceeds upon the theory of benefits or 
rather improvement of the property and 
a promotion of agricultural interests.” 
The Bryant case held that the state 
legislature was without power to reim- 
burse two counties and a town in New 


| Mexico for moneys paid on bonds which 


they had issued, because the act in viola- 
tion of the state constitution authorized 
a diversion of the proceeds of the lands 
granted by the Enabling Act, from the 
objects stated in that act, after the state 
had accepted the terms and conditions of 
the grant by its constitution. 


Counsel have furnished us with a copy | 


of an opinion by the Supreme Court of 
New Mexico in the case of Asplund v. 
Hannett, dated December 21, 1925, and 


rehearing in the same case, dated March 
25, 1926. 
been officially reported. In the first opin- 
fund known as 
ir- 
a 


the “permanent water reservoirs for 

rigating purposes fund,” derived from 
part of the grant made by 
the state could not be used for the pay- 
ment of the expenses of investigation 
and litigation necessary for the protec- 


| tion of the rights of New Mexico in the 


Colorado, although it was authorized by 
waters of the Rio Grands river as against 


use Was a violation of the terms of the 
grant. In the later decision, 
it was held that the plaintiff in 


for the relief for which he prayed, 
the appeal was dismissed, 
opinion was withdrawn. 


So far as the 


| former opinion may tend to support the | 
| position of the appellant in this case, | 
| is deemed not to be in harmony with the | 

general rule of construction of the terms | 
| owned by 


it 


of such trusts as are here involved. 


mas | Judgment of District 


Court Affirmed 


confirmed to the State of New 


grant. The land granted is scattered 
over the entire State of New 
cluding four separate sections in 
township, which were granted in aid of 


gress provides that a large portion of 


| the lands may be leased by the state, but | 
It appears that some | 


land is suitable for agricuiture, 
other for mining and other for timber, 
and much of it is found in mountainous 
It is obvious that large 


It must 
be presumed that Congress was aware of 
the heavy burden of expense that would 
be required in 
grants, and that it also had know 
the settled rule for the construction 
such statutes, 
made in the granting of the trust estate, 
relating to the expense of administering 
the trust, the necessary expenses of exe- 
cuting the trust may be paid out of the 
trust estate. > conclusion is that the 


ledge of 
of 


not show any viciation 
of the terms of the grant made by Con- 


Au. | 8te88 to New Mexico in the Enabling Act 


nor any viclation of the trust expressed 
in that act. Because of this conclusion, 
it is not necessary to consider the ques- 
ine 
Act of June 21, 
r the terms of that act, 
sions thereof by which 
administration may 
the proceeds of the lands 
or are held under the terms of 
The decree of the Dis- 
trict Court will be affirmed. 
November 27, 1926. 


180%, 


cluding the 
expenses 


provi 


ol 


| Ruling bins d anew 


Transcript of Testimony 
1915 
1924, 


An amendment to Section 
Regulations 60, revised March 14, 
in prohibition hearings, has 
been forwarded to all prohibition 
of the Commissioner of 
Revenue of the Treasury Department. It 
was made public December 27 as follows: 

Prohibition. 
vocation cases. 
tions 60 amended. 

Treasury 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 

To prohibition administrators and 
others concerned: Section 1915 of Regu- 
lations 60, revised March 14, 1924, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

A reporter shall be designated and 
sworn to take down, transcribe, and de- 
liver to the hearing officér an accurate 
of the proceedings in the cas 


it requires no argument to ; 
| demonstrate that the 
the power to protect the grant of lands | 


have | 


| tions 
of a later opinion by that court upon a | 


It is said that the case has not ! 


Congress to 


| ing Line. 
| and Fennex were proctors for Pennsyl- 


| The full text is as follows: 
an Act of the Legislature, because the 
| collisions 
upon a re- | 


; munipaw, 
: . | Liberty Street, New York. The fog was 
By the grant in question over 12,000,- | . 4 
| 000 acres of public land were conveyed or | 
Mexico. | Danae 
states in the Union, each | “a 


| of which comprises a less area than this | 


Mexico, in- | 
each 


The Act of Con- | 


| stopped 


the management of these | 


that where no provision is | 
“Mohegan’”” 


| the “Mohegan” 
i | The collision between the 
it was finally submitted | 


lands granted to the | 
are | 
in- 


ot | 
stenographie transcription of | 
ad- | 


| ministrators and others concerned by the 
Internal 


Report of hearings in fe- | 
Section 1915 of Regula- | 


Department, office of Com- | 


) 


‘ALL STATEMENTS Herrin ARE GIVEN ON Orrictat, Autnorty ONLY 
AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STaTes DAILY. 


” 


Tugs 


Ferryboats 


Tugs Held Not in Fault in Fi irst Collision: 2 
Blamed for Accidents Caused in Backing Away 


= 


Series of Mishaps 
Oceur in Dense Fog 


'Ferryboat Lakewood, Off Its 
Course and Lost, Bumps 
Into “Mohegan.” 


CenTRAL R. R. Co. oF N. J, 
“LAKEWOOD,” LIBELLANT, V. S. S. “LJ. 
LUCKENBACH” AND “MOHEGAN,” OLSEN 
Water & Towne Co., INc., AND CA- 
HILL TowING LINE, INC., IMPLEADED, 
No. A 7664; Same V. S. S. “MOHEGAN,” 
New ENGLAND STEAMSHIP Co., CLAIM- 
ANT; LUCHENBACH STEAMSHIP Co., 
LIBELLANT, V. FERRYBOAT “LAKEWOOD” 
AND S. S. “MOHEGAN,” IMPLEADED; 
PENNSYLVANIA R. R. Co., OWNER OF 
FERRYBOAT “WASHINGTON,” V. STEAMER 
“MOHEGAN”; District Court, EAsT- 
ERN DistRIct, N. Y. 

The facts giving rise to these cases 
show that two tugs were cautious ly 
| navigating in dense fog when they col- 
| lided. Thereupon each tug backed away 


FERRYBOAT 





| from the scene of the accident and each | 


one backed into another tug, causing | 


| two other collisions. 
| Faultless Accident Cause 
| Of Subsequent Collisions 


The court decided that the first col- | 


lision was an accident without fault, but 
that each of the other two accidents was 


due solely 


to the fault of the respective | 


backing tug not taking proper precau- 


after the first accident. 
Macklyn, Brown, Lamaham and Speer 


were proctors for Central Railroad Com- ; 
pany of New Jersey; Paul Speer of coun- | 


sel. Haight, 
were proctors for New England, Steam- 
ship Co. Carter and Phillips were proc- 
tors for Lueckenbach Steamship Co., Inc. 


Smith, Griffin and Deming | 


Foley and Martin were proctors for Ol- | 
sen Water & Towing Co., and Cahill Tow- 


Burlingham, Verder, Masten 


vania Railrggd Company. 
Judge Moscowitz delivered the opinion. 
These actions involve 
7, 1925, in the order named: 


(1) The ferryboat “Lakewood,” owned 


the following ; 
on the North River, January | 


by the Central Railroad Company of New 


Jersey, 
by the New England 
pany. 

(2) The 
Luckenbach,”’ 
Steamship Co. 

(3) The 


**Lakewood” 
owned by 
ferryboat ‘Washington,” 
the Pennsylvania 
Company, with the S. S. ’ Mohegan.” 


The 


N. J., at 7:04 a. m., bound for 
so dense that the lookout on the “Lake- 


wood” could not be seen from the pilot 


The “Lakewood” proceeded towards 
her destination constantly blowing fog 
signals. The master testified 
heard “fog horns all around” him. 

It is true that the rules do not require 


with the S. S. Mohegan, owned | 
Steamship Com- 


with the “J. L. | 
the Luckenbach | 


Railroad ! 


“Lakewood” left her slip at Com- | 


that he i 


ferryboats to suspend navigation during | 


a dense fog but they must proceed with 
due caution. The captain of the “Lake- 
wood” testified that he slowed down, 


stopped and ran ahead on one bell and | 


and continued 
throughout the trip. 


| Master Reported Fog 
Too Dense for Sight 


It was stipulated that there was high 


this procedure | 


her fog whistles and moved slowly and 
fog whistles were hear d all around. 

The master of the “Mohegan” testified 
that the “fog was the thickest I ever en- 
countered.” It was conceded that the 
river is 3,200 feet wide at the place of 


the accident, opposite pier 13. 


**Takewood” ard ‘Mohegan’ 


Both Free of Blame 


I am convinced that the “Lakewood” 
and the “Mohegan’’? were both proceed. 
ing in a cautious manner up to the time 
of the collision between them, and that 
the collision was due to an unavoidable 
accident and that neither is at fault. 

After the collision between the “Lake- 
wood” and the “Mohegan” the “Lake- 
wood” backed out into the river for a 
distance of about is 


| Quashing of Search 


Warrant t Ie Is Upheld 


District Court Decides Proper 
Course For Review Is Appeal 
to Appellate Court. 


UNItTep STATES V- 
18799; AND SAME v. Mary Espostto, 
No. 19004; DistRICT CourT, EASTERN 
District, N. Y. 

Whether or not certain premises 
which have been searched was the home 
or the business place of the defendant 
must be determined at the trial, 
court held in this case. It also pointed 
out that the Government’s remedy to re- 


by a commissioner is by appeal to the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
W. A. DeGroot for the plaintiff and 
A. H. Kesselman for the defendant. 
The full text of the opinion follows: 


This is a motion on behalf of the de- 
fendant to suppress evidence, to wit, cer- 
tain strip stamps W hich the Govern- 
ment’s witness claims were forged and 
counterfeited. 

This court is without power to review 
the action of the commissioner in quash- 
ing the search warrant, and if the Gov- 
ernment is aggrieved by that action, its 

remedy is by appeal to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. (United States v. Mareesea, 
266 Fed. 715). 

The strips stamps in question, 
ever, are not described in the search War- 
want, and the Government contends that 
the seizure of such stamps was legal 
without a warrant. 

One of the most important questions 
to be considered is whether the premises 
searched was the home of the defendant 
or his place of business. (McBride Vv. 
United States, 284 Fed. 416, United 
States v. De Blasi, Vol. 56, Uni ited States 
District Court Opinions, page 468, in the 
clerk’s office of this court). 

As to this question a sharp issue of 
fact is raised, and that being so, the 
practice of this court is to have such 
question determined on the trial. 

The motion is denied without prejudice 
to a renewal on the trial. 

December 17, 1926. 


how- 


Duty on Amber Beads 


water at Governor's Island at 6:24-a. m., | 


and that the accident occurred during 
the last of the flood tide. The master of 


| the “Lakewood” testified that the ferry- | 


boat proceeded with the fog so dense | 


that he could not see ahead. 


At the time of the accident the vessels | 


were completely enveloped in fog. 
testified that he did not expect the 
to come through because of 


He | 


| from 80 to 20 per 


the denseness of the -fog, and further | 


testified 


“Lakewood” 


that the moment he observed | 
he started to reverse. | 


and the *‘Mohegan” occurred about 150 | 


| feet off pier 13, Manhattan shore. 

It is evident that the Lakewood was 
| lost in the fog. 
11. The accident with the “Mohegan” 
occurred off pier 13 at about 7:16 a. m. 
There was no reason for the “Lakewood” 


bound for pier 11. 

After the .collision 
backed out into the river 
of about 1,200 feet. 

Prior to the accident between the 
“Lakewood’’ and the ““Mohegan,” the lat- 
| ter proceeded down the Fast River and, 
while rounding the Battery and heading 
up the North River, was confronted with 
the dense fog. 
Government and the representatives of 
the permittee may agree, in writing, 
| upon a summary narrative of the testi- 
' mony in lieu of a detailed report thereof, 
and such summary narrative, thus 
' agreed to, shall have all the force and 
effect of such testimony when 
| in detail; Provided, further, 
minor cases, such as. retail 
physicians, and hospital permits, where 
the testimony is brief, and 
stenographer available, 
| may, at hhis option, 


the “Lakewood” 





That 


the 


is 


parties, make a narrative summary 
| the testimony, being careful to give 
accurately and impartially the substance 
of the facts on both sides, and such nar- 
rative testimony, when so taken, shall 
have like force and effect as if it had 
been recorded verbatim. \ 

All regulations inconsistent herewith 
are hereby rescinded to the extent of 
such inconsistency. 

C. R. Nash, Acting 
Approved: December 24, 1926, 
B.. Winston, Acting Secretary 
| Treasurys 


Garrard 
of the 


She was bound for pier | 


Is Cut to 20 Per Cent 


Customs Court Classes Them As 
Materials For Making 
Jew elry. 


28.—The tariff is cut 
cent ad valorem 


New York, Dec. 
on 
imported amber beads strung on sub- 
stantial yellow silk strings, according to 
a decision by the United States Customs 
Court, sustaining a protest of the Lam- 
pert Export Company. 


RAwpPuH Esposito, No. | ‘ D 
| the middle of the river, navigating with 
| caution and sounding fog signals. 


the | 
; Stopping and backing the engines. 


200 feet and collided | 








In one sample, submitted at the trials 


of the issue, the beads were of uniform 


size and globular. The beads in another 


| s sample were also globular, but graduated 
| from the smallest beads at each end to 


; ; U' | the largest bead in the center. 
to be in that position at a flood tide while | 


| others in shape, 
for a distance | 
| paragraph 1428, act of 1922, 
| ished jewelry. 


| precious stones, 


The “Mohegan” sounded |} 


i for use in the manufacture of jewelry | 


reported | 
.'™ | in the manufacture 
druggist, | therefore, hold them dutiable at 20 per 
where no | 
hearer 

regardless of any | 
stipulation by the representatives of the | 
of | 


Commissioner. | 


“ 


This cen- 
however, differed from the 
being a cube with the 
corners removed, Making 12 facets. 
Duty was imposed at 80 pet cent urtder 
22, as unfin- | 
The importers claimed | 
duty at but 20 per € ent ad valorem under | 
as precious or 
cut but not sct. In up- 
holding this contention, Judge Sullivan, 
after reveiwing the facts at considerable 
length, says: . 
“Tt is clear from the evidence in this 
case and the record in G, A. 8469, 
that this merchandise is rather mater ials 


tral bead, 


paragraph 1429 


than jewelry, finished or unfinished, and 


(2) that these beads are semi-precious | ing th 
question of liability 


suitable for 
jewelry. 


set, 
of 


use 


We, 


stones, cut but not 


cent ad valorem under paragraph 1429, 
As sustaining this view see United States 
x, Wanamaker decided November 19, 
1926, T. D. 41888. + The protest is sus- 
tained to this extent.” 

(Protest No. 52015- G-42087-24.) 


Travel Expense Report 
By Tariff Commission 


Thomas O. Martin, Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, in a report just made 


se mi- | 


q) | é 


| Water and Towing Company, Ine., w: 


| 


\ 








| 


|‘ “Washington ’ 


to Congress, stated that the total expen- | 


ditures for travel by officers and em- 
ployes of the commission duting the fis 
cal year ending June 380, 1926, was $355,- 
497.79, 


, orders of 


\ : | reads as follows 
view the quashing of a search warrant | ¢.1¢ 4 
; 0:16, slow astern, starboard, leavi ing Erie 


' collided = ith 


| bound for New 


| fault of the Cahill Towi 


Proper Precautions 
Fail in Excitement 


“Luckenbach” and “Washing: 
ton” Struck By Vessels In 
Reversing Speed. 


with the “J.° LL. Luckenbach.” While 
traveling this distance of 1,200 fect the 
fog horns of the “Lakewood” were not 
sounded, 

Evidently in the excitement which oe- 
curred as a result of the accident between 
the “Lakewood” and the “Mohegan,” the 
“Lakewood” paid no attention to the 
signals from the “J, L, Luckenbach” and 
failed to sound her fog signals. 

The “J. L. Luckenbach” leff her berth 
at the Erie Pier, Weehawken, N. J., at 
6:16 a. m., to commence a journey to 
Boston, At the time the “J. L. Lucken- 
mach” left the pier theré was a fog, but 
it was possible to see both shores. 


Officers of **Luckenbach”’ 


All Stationed for Duty 

At that time the master, third officer 
and the quartermaster were on_ the 
bridge, also Captain Erickson, captain of 
the “Blue Ridge.” The first officer, the 
carpenter and a seaman were stationed 
on the bow. 

The “J. I. Luckenbach” proceeded down 


i As the 
fog increased the vessel's speed was re- 
duced to the lowest possible rate which 
would permit her to retain her steerage 
way. 

This was made possible by slowing, 
The log book of the “J. L. Luekenbach” 


6:10 a. m., stand by; 


R. R. dock; 6:17, stop, starboard; 
full ahead, both engines; 6:19, 
both; 6:22; full ahead, starboard; 
full ahead, port; 
port; 6:30, 
slow ahead, 


6:18, 
atop— 

6:25, 
6:27, half to, slow ‘ahead, 
half ahead, starboard; 6:32, 
star board; 6:56, stop to, slow 
ahead, port; 6:59, stop to, full astern, 
port; 7:00, athe, slow ahead, port; 7:03, 
half ahead, both; 7 :07, slow ahead, both; 
7:14, stop both to slow ahead, port; 7:15, 
stop, port; 7:16, full astern, = engines, 
“Lakewood”; 718, stop 
both; 7:22, anchored. 


‘ 7 + 
‘Lakewood’? Found at Fault 


| In Failure of Precautions 


While proceeding cautionsly and in the 
middle of the river the dense fog fell, 
The steamer’s enrines were thereupon 
stopped. A man was stationed at the 
anchor windless ready to drop her anchor, 

While the “J. L. Luckenbach” was pro- 
ceeding in a cautious manncr the “Lake- 
wood” came into collision with the port 
bow of the “J. LL. Luckenbach.”” The col- 
lision between the “Lakewood” and the 
“J. L. Luckenbach” was caused solely 
through the fault of the “Lakewood” and 
without any fault on the part of the 
“J. L. Luckenbach.” 

The S. S. “Washington” oT pier iy 
New York City, at about 7:16 a. m., 
Jersey. Refore leaving 
her slip the “Washington” blew her 


| Whistles. 


_ The captain testified that at that time 
it Was impossible to sce more than 20 
feet ahead and that it was an “unusual 
fog.” The captain stationed a lookout 
upon the bow and sounded the usual fog 
horns. 

The “Washington” had proceeded about 
100 feet when the captain heard the 
quick water of the “Mohegan.” After 
the accident between the “Lakewood” and 
the “Mohegan,” the “Mohegan” failed to 
sound fog signals and backed aw ay from 
the scene of the accident, thereby caus- 
ing a collision with the “Washington.” 

The accident between the “Mohegan” 


| and the “Washington” was caused solely 
through the fault of the “Mohegan” and 
| Without any fault on the part of the 


“Washington.” 

The Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
claimant of = sie at Luckenbach,” im- 
pleaded the Cahill Towing Line Inc, 
claiming that the Cahill Towing Line Ine, 
| Was engaged in the performance of serv- 


| ices under a contract between the Cahill 


Towing Line Inc. and the Luekenbach 
Steamship Company, alleging that if any 
fault were found in the nay igation of 
the “J. LL. Luckenbach” that it was the 
ng Line Ine. 

The latter company impleaded the tug 
| “Blue Ridge,” owned by the Olsen Water 
& Towing Company, clai ming that it was 
involved in the services being performed 
| by the Cahill Towing Line Inc. to the 
steam tug “J. L. Luckenbach.” 


Liabilities Are Fixed 


| By Judgment of C ourt 


The question of liability between 
the Steamship “J. L. Luckonbach,” the 
‘ahill Towing Line, Inc, and the Olsen 


as 


left open by the court upon consent aia 
sion. It is umneceessary to litigate the 
ing the decision of liability the colli- 
1 by reason of the 
fact that the “J. L, Luckenbach ” has 
been exonerated from any liability. 
Decrees may be entered dismissing the 
libel of the Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey against the “ Mohegan” 
and its owner, New England Steamship 
Company, and against the “J. L. Lucken- 
bach” and its owner, the Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, and a decree in 
favor of the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., as owner of the steamship 
“J. L. Luckenbach,” on its cross libel 
against the ferryboat “ Lakewood ” and 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, as 
owner; and a decree in favor of the 
and its owner, the Penn- 
ylvania Railroad Company, against the 
= " Mohegan, ” owned by the New England 
gy ip Company, with the — usual 
reference, 
Settle decrees on notice, 


for 
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Oil Lands 


Grant By Trustee Ruled to Convey Title 
To Entire Tract of Oil Land in Wyoming 


Flour 
! Milling 


Order to Bankrupts 
To Reveal Property 
Upheld in Decision 


Decree Will Lie Where Pre- 
ponderance of Evidence 
Shows Possession 
of Property. 


THE Lyons MILLING Co. AND WALNUT 
CREEK MILLING Co. Vv. GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Co., ET AL, BANKRUPTS; DISTRICT 
Court, EASTERN District, LOUISIANA, 
No. 3038. 

The court pointed out in this case 
that an order directing bankrupts to 
turn over property will lie where the 
proof shows by a preponderance of the 
evidence that they have such property. 

Denegre, Leovy, and Chaffe and Harry 
McCall for plaintiffs; Dart and Dart 
and L. L. Dubourg for bankrupts, de- 
fendants. 

The text of the case by Judge Burns 
follows: 

A petition for review is filed on behalf 
of the bankrupt complaining of an order 
of the deferee dated May 25, 1926, di- 
recting them to turn over to the trustee 
twenty-eight thousand, eight hundred 
and eight and 92-100 dollars ($28,808.92), 
making a rule taken by the trustee ab- 
solute. 

Proofs Are Exeminad. 

The order is preceded by findings of 
fact carefully prepared by the referee, 
who saw and heard the witness and ex- 
amined the documentary proofs. These 
are substantially to the effect that the 
bankrupts, Carl L. and Cash J. Morri- 
son, composing the partnership styled 
Grain Products Company, had engaged 
in a flour brokerage business in New 
Orleans prior to the involuntary pro- 
ceedings against them; that they were 
men of intelligence and ability; that 
their books were poorly kept; that they 
had previously been bankrupt in Okla- 
homa under similar circumstances; that 
they failed utterly to account for or ex- 
plain the shortage of proceeds of their 
business and more especially of certain 
large sums of money which came into 
their hands and were withdrawn from 
the banks, one item of which amounted 
to nearly ten thousand dollars ($10,- 
000.00), whereas they surrendered but 
two and 44-100 dollars ($2.44); that they 
contemporaneously carried large sums, 
amounting to several thousands of dol- 
lars on their persons, reflected by no 
entrie in the booys, and finally, that 
upon careful analysis of the evidence, 
including reports by expert auditors and 
accountants, the referee found as a fact 
that they had or should have had some 
twenty-eight thousand and eight and 
92-100 dollars ($28,008.92) in their pos- 
session or control. His order was made 
accordingly. 


Charges Are Denied. 


The respondents denied that they had 
any funds whatever, and so testified upon 
hearing. They insisted that they had 

nade a full and complete disclosure 
and surrender of all assets that were 
actually in their possession or control, 
and that the audit of the incomplete and 
badly kept records, though correctly 
made, would not suffice to prove the cor- 
rectness of the result arrived at by the 
auditors; that the referee had errone- 
ously accepted the auditor’s report as 
establishing that the amount was ac- 
tually in their custody and control. 

I find from the record, however, that 
there was much parole evidence heard 
by the referee, which he considered 
cumulatively with the auditor’s report, 
and I accept his finding of fact. 

Statutes Are Cited. 

The bankrupt’s petition and their con- 
tention seem to proceed on the theory 
that the proceedings by the rule to turn 
over contemplate an imprisonment for 
debt. They cite: In re: Redbord, 3 Fed. 
(2) 793, 2nd C. C. A., Boyd vs. Gluck- 
lich, 116 Fed. 131; Samuel vs. Dodd, 
142 Fed. 78; and In re Sox, 142 Fed. 223. 

It is true that proceedings for con- 
tempt upon the refusal or failure of a 
bankrupt to comply with an order to 
turn over when able might be followed 
by impfisonment, but this could not 
happen until a rule for contempt had ac- 


tually been filed and proven beyond rea- | 


sonable doubt. 


Refers to Other Cases. 

These bankrupts, if they are conceal- 
ing any assets, may make surrender 
upon being confronted with a denial of 
a discharge, or with prosecution for a 
concealment of assets. 

The authorities cited by the trustee 
persuade me that it would be highly 
improper, when the findings of fact by 
the referee are approved, to set the 
referee’s order aside. 

In the matter of Plaza Shoe Co., Bank- 
rupt, William Weiss, trustee, petition, 
C. C. A. 2nd, No. 6, not yet published, 
(United States Daily, Index p. 3377, Col. 
1), that court adopted the doctrine in 
Free vs. Shapiro, 5 Fed. (2nd) 579, C. 
C. A. 4; see also In re Silverman, 206 
Fed. 960; Seigel vs. Cartel, 164 Fed. 
691; In re Pennell, 214 Fed. 337; In re 
Edelman, 251 Fed. 429; and In re Katz, 
216 Fed. 949. ! 

Petition is Denied, 

I am persuaded that the weight of 
authority supports the view that the re- 
port of the referee who heard the wit- 
nesses should be given great weight 
when his findings of fact are being con- 
sidered; that since the bankrupt holds 
his property in trust to preserve it and 
turns it over to his trustee, it should be 
presumed that he will do so if such prop- 
erty or assets are in his possession or 
control upon an order to that effect be- 
ing made; that the decision or adjudica- 
tion .that he did retain assets is fina! 
when mae, but is not conclusive against 
him in any contempt proceeding look- 
ing to his imprisonment, if any should 
follow; that such an adjudication or de- 
cision that he did retain assets may be 
established by a preponderance of evi- 
dence; whereas proof beyond reasonable 
doubt would be required to sustain a 
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Trade Marks 


Failure of Indenture to Name All Owners of Undivided 
Interests Declared Immaterial. 


H, LESLIE PARKER, PLAINTIFF, V. Harry | by him as Trustee purports to convey, 


F, Sinctair; District Court, SoutH- 

ERN District, N. Y., No. 35-136. 

Land was held in trust in this case by 
a party who also had an undivided bene- 
ficial interest in the trust estate. - He 
conveyed the land by deed to another, 
and in the deed signed by himself as an 
individual, stipulated that the grant was 
being made by himself as trustee. The 
court decided that the grant conveyed 
the entire legal title of the trustee to 
the grantee and not the mere beneficial 
interest. 

Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy, 
Chamberlain & Nyce, Dudley W. Strick- 
land, solicitors for plaintiff (William 
Wallace, Jr., Peter Nyce, J. A. Love of 
counsel); Martin W. Littleton and G. T. 
Stanford, solicitors for defendant (Ed- 
ward H. Chandler and R. W. Ragland of 
counsel). 


The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
Thatcher, -follows: 

The purpose of the suit is to deter- 
mine, as between the parties, their equi- 
table rights and interests as co-tenants 
of certain mining claims, the theory of 
the suit being that the defendant has 
disposed of the plaintiff’s interests in 
these claims and should be required to 
account to his co-tenant. The settle- 
ment of such a controversy does not en- 
croach upon the jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Land Office and the objection to the 
jurisdiction is not well taken. 


Theory of Complaint. 

The theory of the complaint is that 
Daniel N. Dorsett, from whom the pres- 
ent plaintiff claims to derive his title, 
and nine other persons, owned as ten- 
ants in common certain lands and oil 
placer mining locations in the so-called 
“Salt Creek Oil Field” in the State of 
Wyoming; that Dorsett and his co- 
owners, by deed, conveyed their legal 
title to these lands and locations to P. N. 
Shannon in trust for eleven persons in- 
cluding Daniel N. Dorsett and P. N. 
Shannon, with power to “ sell and convey 
said lands in parcels or entirely by deed 
and collect the proceeds of said sales” 
(in the complaint this trust is referred 
to as the Shannon Trust); that there- 
after Shannon conveyed to one Joseph H. 
Lobel all the right, title, and interest of 
himself and four of the other beneficiar- 
ies, not including Dorsett, in the lands 
and locations held under the Shannon 
Trust; that the defendant succeeded to 
Lobel’s title and thus became a co-tenant 
with Dorsett’s heirs, whose interests 
have since been acquired by the plain- 
tiff; that the defendant has disposed of 
the lands and locations and must ac- 
count to the plaintiff as the successor 
in interest of Dorsett and his heirs. 

The question which arises is whether 
this theory can stand upon the allega- 
tions of the complaint. If, as defendant 
insists, Shannon as trustee conveyed to 
Lobel the entire legal title to the lands 
and locations held under the Shannon 
trust, Dorsett’s interest terminated upon 
such conveyance and this suit must fail 
because the plaintiff acquired no interest 
in the properties for the disposition of 
which he seeks an accounting. 

Copy of Deed Presented. 

A copy of the deed from Shannon to 
Lobel is annexed to the complaint. This 
deed names as one of the grantors Philip 
N. Shannon, trustee; purports to convey 
the trustee’s interest in certain oil placer 
mining claims, and in the execution 
clause recites the execution of the deed 
by Philip N. Shannon, trustee. 

Other grantors, including Philip N. 
Shannon as an individual, were named in 
the deed. Shannon signed the deed as 
President and General Manager of the 
Pennsylvania Oil & Gas Company, as 
attorney in fact for this company, as 
attorney in fact for other grantors, and 
also signed and sealed the instrument in 
two places without adding to his name 
any descriptive suffix. He acknowledged 
before a notary the execution and deliv- 
ery of the instrument as the act and deed 
of all the grantors named in the execu- 
tion clause, including Philip N. Shannon 
individually and as trustee. 

Shannon’s intention to execute the 
deed as Trustee appearing from the 
deed itself and from his formal acknowl- 
edgement of its execution and delivery, 
one of his two signatures must be re- 
garded as an execution of the deed in 
his capacity as Trustee. His failure to 
add the term “Trustee” was purely 
formal, and in view of the recitals in 
the deed and in the certificate of 
acknowledgment is of no importance. 

Other Lands Also Conveyed. 

In the copy of'the deed annexed to 
the complaint there is inserted a note 
to the effect that the description of all 
the properties covered by the deed have 
been eliminated excepting those described 
in the trust indenture under which the 
Shannon Trust was created. It thus 
appears that the deed te Lobel covered 
not only the properties previously con- 
veyed to Shannon in trust by Dorsett 
and his coowners, but other oil mining 
claims as well. This explains the ex- 
ecution of the deed by grantors other 
than Shannon as Trustee of the Shannon 
Trust. 

It is not shown in the complaint what, 
if any, interests were conveyed by the 
grantors other than Shannon, Trustee, 
and it cannot be assumed from the fact 
that Shannon and the other individual 
grantors were beneficiaries under the 
Shannon Trust that they intended to 
convey only their equitable ‘interests in 
the property held by Shannon in this 
Trust. 

Shannon as Trustee had power to con- 
vey the legal title. This the deed signed 
criminal charge of concealment of as- 
sets or a proceeding for contempt of a 
quasi-criminal character. 

Accordingly, the petition of the bank- 
rupts for review will be dismissed and 
the order of the referee affirmed. 

December 14, 1926, 


and in the face of the deed alleged as 
part of the complaint it cannot be as- 
serted that the legal title held by Shan- 
non as Trustee was not transferred, it 
being conceded that the lands and loca- 
tions held by Shannon under the Shan- 
non Trust are all within the descrip- 
tion of the mining claims conveyed. 


Previous Trust Cited. 


In order to escape this conclusion, 
which is inevitable if Shannon executed 
the deed to Lobel as Trustee of the 
Shannon Trust, the plaintiff asserts that 
Shannon did not execute the deed as 
Trustee of the Shannon Trust, but as 
trustee under an indenture dated Oc- 
tober 21, 1895, to which reference is 
made in the power of attorney attached 
to the deed, by which the individual 
grantors appointed Shannon their at- 
torney with power to sell and convey 
lands and property described in a cer- 
tain indenture bearing date the 21st 
day of October, A. D. 1895, made be- 
tween the said Russell J. Straight, 
Charles F. Collins, Gideon H. Strong, 
Frank H. Murdock, Philip N. Shannon, 
and their respective wives, parties of 
the first part, and the said Philip N. 
Shannon, Trustee, of the second part. 

The reference thus made to the in- 
denture was merely to identify the land 
and property which Shannon as attorney 
was authorized to convey. Neither the 
properties conveyed nor the trusts de- 
clared by this indenture are disclosed 
by the complaint, but the plaintiff 
argues that the complaint having dis- 
closed the existence of this trust, it must 
be assumed that in executing the Lobel 
deed Shannon signed it as Trustee under 
the indenture of October 21, 1895, and 
not as Trustee under the deed creating 
the Shannon Trust, in which Dorsett 
joined; and that, in any event, no dis- 
tinction in terms having been made be- 
tween these two trusts in the Lobel 
deed, that deed is so far indefinite in its 
designation of the capacity in which 
Shannon, as one of the grantors,. ex- 
ecuted it that it cannot be held to have 
conveyed the interests of Shannon as 
Trustee of the Shannon Trust. 

If any assumption is permissible it 
would be to the contrary, since it ap- 
pears that with respect to the lands de- 
scribed in the trust indenture of Octo- 
ber 21, 1895, Shannon signed the deed 
to Lobel as attorney in fact and not 
as trustee, and it was to evidence this 
that the power of attorney was annexed 
to the deed. It is entirely reasonable 
to suppose that Shannon had no power 
to convey as trustee under the indenture 
of October 21, 1895, since he took a 
power of attorney from the benefici- 
aries under which he made the con- 
veyance in their names. 


Full Transfer Upheld. 


But the plaintiff’s argument fails, be- 
cause it is expressly alleged in the com- 
plaint that the property described in 
the deed from Shannon to Lobel in- 
cluded property held in the Shannon 
Trust. There could be but one existing 
trust with respect to properties so held, 
and Shannon could transfe- such prop- 
erty only as trustee of the trust in 
which he held it. When by his deed he 
undertook, as trustee, to transfer such 
property, he necessarily acted as Trustee 
of the Shannon Trust, and in so doing 
conveyed whatever legal title Dorsett 
ever owned. 


Nor could his holding of other prop- 
erties, or even other interests in the 
same property, upon trusts created in 
other instruments, create the slightest 
uncertainty as to his intention, in con- 
veying property held by him as Trustee 
of the Shannon Trust, to convey such 
property as such Trustee. All un- 
certainty as to what was intended is re- 
moved by the alelgation that the deed 
conveys at least his individual interest 
in property held by him as Trustee of 
the Shannon Trust, for it is equally 
clear from the deed itself that he con- 
veyed as well his interest as Trustee 
in this property. 

His only interest as Trustee in this 
property was of course as Trustee of 
the Shannon Trust, and having signed 
the deed as Trustee there can be no 
doubt that he effectively transferred the 
legal title to the properties described. 
This is clear because by the very terms 
of the deed the conveyance is a con- 
veyance of all his interest as Trustee 
in certain described properties the legal 
title to which was held by him as 
Trustee under the Sannon Trust. And 
so the conclusion is that Dorsett’s in- 
terests in the properties in question were 
terminated by the conveyance of Shan- 
non to Lobel. 

Since this conclusion is decisive, the 
other objections to the complaint have 
not been considered. 

Motion granted. 

December 17, 1926. 


Resolution Requests House 
To Make Appointment 


A résolution (House Resolution No. 
808) has just been introduced in the 
House by Representative Sears (Rep.) of 
Omaha, Nebr., seeking the appointment 
of Bruce J. Newlon as a member of the 
Board of Manager of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 


Would Make Veterans’ 


Certificates Negotiable 

A bill (House Bill 15417) providing 
that the adjusted certificates issued to 
the World War Veterans be made ne- 
gotiable and transferable by written as- 
signment of the holder, was introduced 
in the House on December 18, by Repre- 
sentative Kirk (Rep.), of Paintsville, Ky. 


Ship 


Salvage 


Confirmation Given 
Award of Damage 


On Loss of Lighter 


District Court Finds Owner 
Made. Effort to Salvage 
Boat Before Aban- 


donment. 


Boston SAND & GRAVEL Co. v. UNITED 
STaTes; DistRicT Court, District or 
MASSACHUSETTS, No. 2223. 


| 


The court in this case reviewed the 


action of the commissioner in arriving at 
the amount, and method of assessing 
damages for the loss of a ship, and finds 
them adequately supported by the evi- 
dence. 

The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
Brewster, is as follows: 

The libel in this cause was brought 
under Special Act of Congress (42 Stat. 
1590) to recover damages resulting from 
a collision between the United States de- 
stroyer “Bell” and the steam lighter 
“Cornelia,” which occurred August 9, 
1918, in Boston Harbor. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals on appeal found both 
the “Bell” and the “Cornelia” at fault 
and decreed divided damages. 7 Fed. 
(2d) 278. The libel was referred to Fitz- 
Henry Smith, jr., Esq., as commissioner, 
to determine the amount of the damages 
and to report thereon to this court. He 
has fixed the damages at $91,084.68 and 
reports that the libellant is entitled to 
recover $45,542.34. 


Exception Taken to Report. 


The cause comes before the court upon 
libellee’s exceptions thereto and libel- 
lant’s motion to have the report con- 
firmed. Libellee assigns numerous 
grounds updn which it bases its excep- 
tions. 
heads: 

First: Those relating to the finding of 
the commissioner that the “Cornelia” 
was a constructive total loss. 

Second: Those relating to the finding 
of the commissioner that, at the time of 
the collision, the value of the “Cornelia” 
was $95,000. 

In his report the commissioner fully 
considers the evidence upon which he 
bases both of these findings. Respecting 
the finding that the “Cornelia” was a 
constructive total loss, it appears that 
soon after the collision the lighter was 
beached on what is known as “Faun Bar” 
outside of Deer Island. At high tide her 
deck was three or four feet under water. 
The bottom of the harbor at that point 
was full of bowlders of various sizes, 
some being as large as six or seven feet 
high. The libellant carried insurance on 
the vessel and it abandoned her to the 
insurance company which, in turn, sold 
the wreck as it lay on the bottom for 
$5,000. The commissioner awarded the 
damages according to the ryle of dam- 
ages obtaining in cases of total loss 
crediting, however, to the value of the 
vessel at the time of the collision the 
sum of $5,000 received from the sale~of 
the wreck. 

If it could be said that the “Cornelia” 
was a total loss, actual or constructive, 
the measure of damages adopted by the 
commissioner was the correct one. Smith 
et al v. Condry, 1 How. 28, 11 L. Ed. 35; 
The Ann Caroline, 2 Wall. 538, 17 L. Ed. 
833; The Baltimore, 8 Wall. 377, 19 L. 


oll, 


Ed. 463; The Reno, 184 Fed. 555. 


Effort to Salvage Required. 

It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that because the “Cornelia” sank 
as a result of the collision this rule of 
damages is to be applied. The Admir- 
alty Law casts upon the owner a duty to 
exercise reasonable care and attention to 
minimize the loss. He is required to 
make reasonable efforts to ascertain 
whether the vessel can be saved and if, 
as a result of such efforts, he finds that 
it is reasonably possible to salvage her, 
and that the expense of raising and re- 
storing would not exceed her value when 
restored, the owner would not be jus- 
tified in abandoning the vessel and ex- 
acting full compensation for her value. 
The Baltimore, supra; The Reno, supra; 
The Ernest A. Hamill, 100 Fed. 509; The 
Havilah, 50 Fed. 331. 

It is the contention of the libellee that 
the owner did not exercise the reasonable 
care and diligence required of it in its 
endeavors to avoid a total loss. 

It appears from the findings of the 
commissioner, which are abundantly sup- 
ported by the testimony, that the officers 
of the libellant company visited the 
“Cornelia” on the day of the collision 
and, believing that she could be easily 
floated, they arranged for the patching 
of the hole in her bow which had been 
made by the “Bell”; hired a pump, and 
on the evening of the same day, at low 
water, the marine superintendent of 
libellant undertook to get her afloat. 
After working two hours, it was found 
that water was coming in about as fast 
as it was being pumped out, and further 
efforts were suspended, to be renewed 
the following morning. 

On the next morning the superin- 
tendant found, on arriving at the wreck, 
that the wind had turned east and that 
@ sea was running, rendering it impos- 
sible to continue his operation. Parts of 
the afterhouse had been washed away, 
and it then seemed to the superintendent 
that the vessel was pulling apart amid- 
ships and, in view of the fact that she 
was resting upon bowlders, he reached 
the conclusion that she would be dam- 
aged to such an extent that the cost of 
raising and repairing would be more 
than she would be worth. Furthermore, 
an agent for the insurance company had 
investigated, a diver had made an ex- 
amination of the hull and had reported 
unfavorably, appraisers had examined 
the vessel, with the ultimate result that 
both the libellant and the insurance com- 
pany had come to the conclusion that 
the cost of raising and repairing the ves- 
sel would exceed her value when restored. 
Both the libellant and the insurance com- 
pany had endeavored to obtain wrecking 
companies to undertake the raising of 
the “Cornelia” but had not been success- 
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| ful in finding any one to undertake it. 


The commissioner found that these 
wrecking companies were the only avail- 
able concerns that were equipped to do 
that work. 
Vessel Raised and Repaired. 

Thereafter the insurance company sold 
the “Cornelia” for $5,000, as above 
stated. The purchaser had the neces- 
sary equipment for raising. His first at- 
tempt was not successful but later, with 
comparatively little difficulty, he suc- 
ceeded in getting the “Cornelia” afloat 
and she was towed to a dock in Boston, 
and after slight repairs were there made, 
she was taken to the purchaser’s plant 
in Rockland, Maine, where she was com- 
pletely overhauled at an expense of over 
$20,000. Two years later she was sold 
for $60,000. In the light of subsequent 
events it is doubtless true that the ma- 
rine superintendent, the diver and the 
appraisers, all of whom advised that the 
cost of floating and restoring the vessel 
would exceed her worth when restored, 
were probably in error, or at least un- 
duly pessimistic, but the evidence clearly 
warrants the commissioner’s findings on 
the question of negligence, which, al- 
though stated negatively, I read to im- 
port a finding that the libellant, under 
the circumstances as presented at the 
time, acted with reasonable diligence in 
its efforts to prevent a total loss. 

Furthermore, the unsuccessful at- 
tempts on the part of the libellant and 
insurance company to induce available 
wrecking companies to undertake the 
salvage warrants a finding of construc- 
tive total loss. La Normandie, 58 Fed. 
427; Hughes o1. Admiralty, page 827. 


As to the amount of damages, the | 


commissioner followed the rule recently 
laid down in our Supreme Court and 
sought to find from all the evidence that 
value of the vessel which would be rep- 
resented by “the sum which, considering 
all the circumstances, probably could 


have been obtained for her on the date 
of the collision; that is, the sum that in 
all probability would result from fair 


negotiations between an owner willing | . 
| parison made by the defendant’s experts 


to sell and a purchaser desiring to buy.” 
Standard Oil Co. v. Southern Pacific Co., 
268 U. S. 146. 

His report contains an adequate sum- 
mary of the evidence considered relating 
to the original cost of the “Cornelia”; 
her reproduction value new; the rate of 
depreciation; contemporaneous sales of 
similar vessels; costs at that time of 
constructing other lighters and tugs of 
approximate similar construction and 
equipment; the condition of the market 
as to supply and demand and also of the 
testimony of the owner and experts who 
had seen the “Cornelia” and who gave 
opinion evidence as to her value. 

It is a notorious fact that in the sum- 
mer of 1918 prices for sea-going craft 
reached abnormal heights. The court, in 
Standard Oil Co. v. Southern Pacific Co., 
supra, took occasion to observe that then 
the “demand for ships was greater than 
the supply; the shipyards were working 
to full capacity; wages and prices were 
high.” 


The commissioner, in his report, says: 


“I attach great eight under the cir- 
cumstances of the case to the testimony 
of the witnesses who knew thre ‘Cor- 


nelia’ and the state of the market at | 


the time of the collision. * * * Finally, 
as the Supreme Court said in the Stand- 
ard Oil Case, ‘value is the thing to be 
found’ and ‘is not a matter of formulas’ 
but of ‘a reasonable judgment having 
its basis in a proper consideration of ali 
relevant facts.’ * * * I have endeavored 
to follow the direction of the court, and 
on all the evidence find that the value 
of the ‘Cornelia’ as the time of the col- 
lision was $95,000.” 

I have carefully examined all the evi- 
dence submitted to the commissioner. | 
do not deem it necessary to review that 
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Sales Are Enjoined 
Of Substitute Under 
Original Trade Name 


Perfume Sold as Caron’s 
*“‘Narcisse Noire’ Declared 
Not to Be Genuine 


Extract. 

CARON CORPORATION V. MAGNUM IMPORT 
Co. AND ARTHUR SCHOENBRON; DIS- 
TRICT CourT, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF 
New York; No. E. 277-93. 

The sale of perfume, which was not 
the genuine brand represented, was en- 
joined in this case. 

Evarts, Choate, Sherman and Leon, 
appeared for plaintiff (Maurice Leon, of 
counsel); Isaac Reiss, for defendant (C. 
H. Tuttle, of counsel). 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by District Judge 
Thacher, follows: 

The plaintiff has sought to sustain its 
bill solely upon the ground that the 
products sold by the defendant as 
Caron’s “Narcisse Noir” is not the gen- 
uine Caron extract. The facts existing 
when decree is entered, not when bill is 
filed, determine the rights of the par- 
ties. McCabe v. Guaranty Trust Co., C. 
C. A. 2nd Cire., 243 Fed. 854, 859; Ran- 
dall v. Brown, 2 How. 405, 422; Bloom- 
quist v. Faroon, 222 N. Y. 375, 380. 

A traveling saleman employed by the 
plaintiff testified that he had often found 
defendant’s product on sale in his ter- 
ritory, had tested numerous sample of 
it by smelling the contents of the bdt- 
tles, and that inno instance was the 
perfume Caron’s “Narcisse Noir,” al- 
though it was so labeled. He preserved 
no samples and his testimony standing 
alone would be entitled to little weight. 

It was also shown that samples of the 
defendant’s product purchased in New 
York City not long before the trial were 
quite different in content from the gen- 
uine extract produced by the plaintiff. 


Testimony is Undisputed. 

I am satisfied from the expert testi- 
mony that those differences were suffi- 
ciently important, if unexplained, to 
show substitution or adulteration. The 
testimony was not disputed, although the 
samples were in evidence and there was 
ample opportunity for comparison by ex- 
perts. 

Opposéd to the case thus made by the 
plaintiff there is a denial by an officer of 
the defendant had on hand sufficient 
than the plaintiff’s genuine product was 
ever sold as such. This denial was not 
supported by any satisfactory proof that 
the defendant had on han dsufficient 
quantities of the plaintiff’s product to 
fulfill the orders upon. which deliveries 
were made. 

In attempted explanation of the differ- 
ence upon which plaintiff relies the de- 
fendant called experts from whose testi- 
mony it is fairly to be inferred that 
many of those differences occur in differ- 
ent samples of the genuine product owing 
to variable causes inherent in its pre- 
paration. But the experts appear’ to 
agree that the element of most im- 
portance as a basis of comparison «is 
what they call the “Ester” number. Dr. 
Stanislaus said: 

“Now, if the Ester number ‘is .5107, 
-5360, .5320, .53830 and .530, I cannot find 
any difference. I am willing to stand on 
my testimony.” 

And when asked if the Ester number 
would be significant as a test of gen- 
uineness, he said: “Of the greatest 
potency. If we shall inquire into the 
domain of purchase of volatile oils; vola- 
tile oils are purchased on the Ester num- 
ber value—that is the market test+ 


; there is no doubt about that.” 


The other expert called by the de- 
fendant was asked if he heard this testi- 
mony: “Q. And you heard his testimony 
in regard to the importance of the sim- 
ilitude or nonsimilitude of the Ester con- 
tent, did you not? A. Yes, is is a vety 
important factor.” 

Ester Content Changed. 

Adopting this test, the proof of sub- 
stitution or adulteration seems convinc- 
ing, because in Caron’s product the Ester 
number was shown to be .547, while in 
the defendant’s perfume sold as Caron’s 
is was only .419. 

I attach no significance to the com- 


between the genuine Caron’s “Narcisse 
Noir” and perfume sold by the defendant 
under this name during August of this 
year. At most this evidence would show 
that some of the defendant’s sales were 
of the genuine Caron’s “‘Narcisse Noir,’ 
There was no proof to show when the 
defendant’s perfumes were delivered to 
the stores from which they were repur- 
chased for analysis. It is hardly to be 
expected that such samples would have 
been procured from stores to which the 
defendant had delivered perfumes which 
were not genuine Caron “Narcisse Noir.’ 
A decree to be settled on notice may be 
entered in favor of the plaintiff. 
December 7, 1926. 


evidence in this opinion. I am convinced 
that the evidence abundantly warrants 
his findings of fact and that his findings 
fully justify the conclusion which he has 
reached respecting the value of the “Cor- 
nelia” at the time of the accident. 

Since the commissioner adopted a 
proper rule of damage and proceeded 
along correct lines in determining the ex- 
tent of that damage, and, inasmuch as 
his conclusions are adequately supported 
by the evidence, his report must be con- 
firmed and the libellee’s exceptions over- 
ruled. I so order and decrees may be 
entered accordingly. : 

December 13, 1926. roe 
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Army and Navy 
Orders 


«Foreign Service Bill 
Soon to Be Taken Up 


On Floor of edits 


! Measure Already Passed by 
House Would Fix Status 
of Trade Envoys 
in Europe. 


The Senate has put on its calendar for 
consideration early in January a bill 
(House Bill No. 3858), designed to fix 
the status of commercial representatives 
of the Department of Commerce abroad. 
The measure, known’as the Foreign 
Service Bill, proposes to define the duties 
of commercial attaches and trade com- 
missioners and effect a permanent or- 
ganization comparable to the Foreign 
S rvice of the Department of State. 

The text of the bill which passed the 
House on April 13 and was reported 
favorably to the Senate en April 19 
follows: 

An act to establish in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce a_ Foreign 
Commerce Service of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
shere is hereby established in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce the For- 
eign Commerce Service of the 
States (hereinafter referred to as the 
“foreign commerce service’), consisting 
of officers to be graded in the following 
order and to be known as commercial 
attaches (senior grade), commercial at- 
taches (junior grade), assistant commer- 
cial attaches, trade commissioners and 
assistant trade commissioners. 


Duties Are Listed. 


Sec. 2. Under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Secretary”), the offi- 
cers of the foreign commerce service 
shall— 

(a) Promote the foreign commerce 
of the United States; 

(b) Investigate and report upon com- 
mercial and industrial conditions and 
activities in foreign countries which 
may be of interest to the United States; 

(c) Perform such other duties as the 
Secretary may direct in connection with 
the promotion of the industries, trade, 
or commerce of the United States; 

(d) Make such inspections of the 
foreign commerce-service as the Secre- 
tary may direct. 

See. 3. (a) The Secretary au- 
thorized to appoint officers of the for- 
eign commerce service, but only after 
eligibility has been determined by ex- 
aminations held by the Civil Service 
Commission and the Department of Com- 
merce in coordination, except that the 
Secretary may, wtih the approval of the 
Civil Service Commission, appoint with- 
out such examination any person who, 
prior to the date on which this act takes 
effect, has served, or has passed an 
examination for appointment, as com- 
mercial attache, assistant commercial 
attache, trade commissioner, division 
head, assistant trade commissioner, com- 
mercial agent, or special agent in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


is 


Salaries Arranged. 

(b) The Secretary shall appoint each 
officer of the foreign commerce service 
to a grade specified in section 1, and 
to one of the following classes, and 
shall fix his compensation within the 
salary range specified for such class: 
Class 1, $8,000 to $10,000; class 2, $7,- 
000 to $9,000; class 5, $6,000 to $8,- 
000; class 4, $5,000 to $7,000; class 5, 
$4,000 to $6,000; class 6, $3,000 to $5,- 
000; class 7, below $3,000. In making 
appointments to a grade and class and 
in fixing compensation the Secretary 
shall take into consideration the ex- 
amination and record of the officer and 
the post to which assigned. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to 
promote or demote in grade or class, 
to increase or decrease within the 
salary range fixea for the class 
compensation of, and to separate from 
the service officers of the foreign com- 
merce service, but in so doing the Sec- 
retary shall take into consideration 
records of efficiency maintained under 
his direction. 

(d) Any officer of the foreign com- 
merce service may be assigned for duty 
in the United States for a period of not 
more than three years without change 
in grade, class, or salary, or with such 
change as the Secretary may direct. 

Conferences Provided For. 

(e) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized, whenever he deems it would be 
in the public interests, to order to the 
United States on his statutory leave of 
absence any foreign commerce officer 
who has performed three years or more 
of continuous service abroad: Provided, 
That the expenses of transportation and 
subsistence of such officers and their im- 
mediate families, in traveling from their 
posts to their homes in the United States 
and return, shall be paid under the same 
rules and regulations applicable in the 
case of officers going to and returning 
from their posts under orders of the 
Secretary of Commerce when not. on 
‘eave; Provided further, That while in 
she United States the services of such 
Mficers shall be available for trade con- 
‘erence work and for such other duties in 
the Department of Commerce and else- 
where in the United States as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce may prescribe. 

Sec. 4 (a). Subject to the requirements 
of the civil service laws and rules, the 
Secretary is authorized to appoint, fix 
the compensation of, promote, demote, 
and separate from the service such clerks 
and other ass&tant for officers of the 
foreign commerce service as he may 
deem necessary. 

(b) When authorized by the Secretary 
and in accordance with the regulations 
of the Civil Service Commission, officers 


United | 





j time, 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Officc, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neses- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect te 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-15936. Transportation — Shipment 
from Leadville, Colo., to Washington, 
D. C. 

Under the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act the 
through charges based on _ transconti- 
nental rates are not to be exceeded unless 
carrier shows relief from the operation 
of said fourth section. 


A-16587 SS). Veterans’ 
Burial expenses.- 

The right to reimbursement for expen- 
ditures for funeral expenses of veterans, 
under the provisions of section 201 (1) of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, as 
amended by the act of July 
Stat. 794, and regulations issued pursu- 
ant thereto, is not an asset of the estate 
of the person by whom such funeral ex- 


Bureau— 


penses were paid, if claim for such re- | 


imbursement was not filed during the 
life time of the person by whom the same 
were paid. 
A-16588 (S). 
and acceptance—State tax on gasoline. 
Where the Government advertised for 
bids for a quantity of gasoline and the 
advertisement specifically provided that 
in submitting bids no mention should be 
made of the State road tax but that the 
actual net price to be charged should be 
quoted, and a bidder in submitting his bid 
disregarded the provisions of the said ad- 
vertisement and submitted a counter- 
proposal wherein the price quoted was 


to be exclusive of any tax levied by the | 


United States or any State and the 
amount of such tax was to be added to 
the price and quoted, and it appearing 
that the counter-proposal was accepted 
by the United States and that the State 
wherein the gasoline is to be delivered 
provides that dealers shall pay a tax of 
4 cents per gallon on all gasoline, pay- 
ment may be made therefor in accordance 
with the counter-proposal as submitted 
by the successful bidder and accepted by 
the United States. 

A-16600. Appropriations—Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition. 

The appropriation for making neces- 
sary repairs and improvements at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard incident to the 


holding of the Sesquicentennial Exposi- | 


tion is available for the payment of the 
extra cleaning force for said Navy Yard 
necessitated by the holding of said expo- 
sition. 

A-16649 (S). Contracts—Considera- 
tion—Purchase of gasoline. 

The first and most important requisite 
of a valid contract is that the considera- 
tion be certain, definite and specific and 
where a bid is submitted in response to 
an advertisement for the furnishing of 
gasoline, fixes a definite maximum price 
per gallon to be paid for the gasoline 


delivered during a stated period with a |; 


provision that in event the market price 
at time and place of delivery, be less 
than the fixed maximum price, that the 
Government will be given the benefit of 
such reduction in price and that the said 
bid considering delivery charges is the 
lowest bid received, said bid should be 
accepted in preference to other bids offer- 
ing gasoline on the basis of the so-called 
sliding scale prices. 


of the forcign commerce service may em- 
ploy in a foreign country, from time to 
fix the compensation of, and 
separate from the service such clerical 
and subclerical assistants as may be 
necessary. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any officer of the for- 
eign commerce service designated by the 
Secretary of Commerce shall, through the 
Department of State, be regularly and 
officially attached to the diplomatic mis- 
sion of the United States in the country 
in which he is to be stationed. If any 
such officer is to be stationed in a coun- 


sion of the United States, appropriate 
recognition and standing, with full fa- 
cilities for discharging his official duties, 


| may be arranged by the Department of 
The Secretary of State may re- | 


State. 
ject the name of any such officer if in 
his judgment the assignment of such 
officer to the post designated would be 
prejudicial to the public policy of the 
United States. 

(b) No officer of the foreign commerce 
service shall be considered as having the 
character of a public minister. 

Sec. 6. (a) Any officer, clerk, employe, 
or assistant of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, while on duty 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States and away from’ the post 
to which he is assigned, shall be entitled 
to receive his necessary traveling ex- 
penses and his expenses incurred for 
subsistence, or per diem allowance in 
lied thereof, in accordance with law, in- 
cluding, at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, expenses for subsistence for the 
entire period while attending a trade 
gathering, congress, or conference, and, 
in any other case, for the entire period 
(but not exceeding 60 days) while re- 
maining continuously in one place. 

Subsistence Rates Allowed. 

(b) The Secretary may authorize any 
officer of the foreign commerce service 
to fix, in an amount not exceeding the 
allowance fixed for such officer, an al- 
lowance for actual subsistence, or a per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof, for any 
clerical or subclerical assistant employed 
by such officer under subdivision (») of 
section 4. 

(c) Any such officer, clerk, employee, 
or assistant, while on duty within the 
continental limits of the United States, 
shall be entitled to receive the traveling 
expenses and actual expenses incurred 
for subsistence, or per diem allowance in 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Personnel 


Red Cross Agents Two Stops Discontinued 


To Continue Work 
For War Veterans 


Will Supervise in Some Part 
Recreational Activities in 
Hospitals by Bureau 
Direction. 


The American National Red Cross has 
granted the request made by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau that it continue 
to maintain a representative or repre- 
sentatives at veterans’ hospitals, after 
the bureau has taken over the social 
Dr. B. W. Black, 
Medical Director of the Bureau, has just 
announced. 

Representatives of the Red Cross, it 
was pointed out, among other things, 
will’ act as the correlating agent for 
recreational activities at these hospitals. 


| It will also continue a loan and grant 


fund to be in the heads of the Red Cross 
representative. 

The full text of the sjatement, outlin- 
ing the functions of Red Cross workers 
at Veterans’ Bureau hospitals follows: 

1. At the request of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the American National Red 
Cross will continue a representative or 
representatives in each United States 
Veterans’ Hospital after the bureau has 
taken over the social work in its hos- 
The American National Red 
Cross has agreed that its representatives 
will perform the following functions: 

Supervise Recreation. 

2. The representative or representa- 
tives, guided by suggestions from the 
medical officer in charge, will act as the 
correlating agent for recreational activ- 
ities conducted at the hospital, and will 
continue to seek the cooperation and 
service of other interested agencies to 
the fullest extent, as well as make use 
of all suitable resources offered by the 
community. It is desired that recreation 
shall be considered as therapeutic, and 
that overlapping and duplication shall be 
avoided. Weekly recreational programs 
should be submitted to the medical officer 
in charge or to the clinical director for 
approval, as the former may direct. The 


| conduct of Red Cross activities and the 


methods of Red Cross personnel in U. S. 
Veterans’ Hospitals will be subject to the 
supervision and approval of the medical 
officer in charge. 

3. The Red Cross representative or her 
assistant or delegate, will be on duty in 
such 
in charge 
directs that if shall be open for the use 
of patients. It will be permissible for 
the Red Cross representative, with ap- 
proval of the medical officer in charge, to 
obtain cooperation from suitable paid or 
volunteer individuals to act as her dele- 
gate during such hours as may be advis- 
able. The bureau will be responsible for 
the repair and upkeep of the recreation 
house or room. 

Control of Loan Funds. 

4. The Red Cross will continue a loan 
and grant fund to be in the hands of 
the Red Cross representative. The U.S 
Veterans’ Bureau worker will verify the 
need and wherever possible will call the 
attention of the Red Cross Chapter or 
other agency in the community to the 
need for a loan or grant, seeking at the 
same time to have the money forwarded 
to the hospital. Whenever necessary, 
she will refer the patient to the Red 
Cross representative with a recommenda- 
tion. It will be the privilege of the Red 
Cross representative to make further in- 
vestigation and to refuse the loan or 
grant if the need does not seem justified. 


; The U. S. Veterans’ Bureau will not be 


responsible in any way for any loan or 
grant cither in whole or in part. 

5. The Red Cross representative will 
continue to furnish a certain amount of 
clothing and comfort articles, based on 
the need of the individual patient, on 
the recommendation of the Veterans’ 
Bureau social worker. No general dis- 
tribution of clothing will be permitted. 

6. The Red Cross has agreed to trans- 
fer its case records to the Veterans’ 
Bureau. The information contained 
therein is of a confidential nature. Since 
these records become part of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau files, these records must 
be treated with the same precaution and 
judgment which is applied to the han- 
dling of other Veterans’ Bureau records. 

7. Red Cross representatives will have 
no part in contact work or in social 
work except as affected by the foregoing 
outline of their proper activities. 


lieu thereof, authorized by law. 

Section 7. Any appropriation available 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, and thereafter for the Department 
of Commerce for commercial attaches, 
or for promoting commerce in Europe 
and other areas, South or Central 
America, or the Far East, shall be 
available for carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, including the payment of 
salaries and compensation for personal 
services, in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, necessary janitor and mes- 
senger service, traveling and_ subsis- 
tence expenses and per diem allowances, 
the purchase of necssary furniture and 
equipment, stationery, and supplies, type- 
writing, adding, and computing and 
duplicating machines, accessories and 
repairs, the purchase of law books, books 
of reference and periodicals, foreign and 
domestic newspaper reports, documents, 
maps, plans, specifications, manuscripts, 
and all other necessary publications, the 
payment of rent outside the District of 
Columbia, and all other necessary inci- 
dental expenses. With the approval of 
the Secretary, an officer of the foreign 
commerce service may enter into leases 
for office quarters and may pay rent, 
telephone, subscriptions to publications, 
and other similar charges in advance in a 
foreign country where custom or practice 
requires payment in advance. 

Section 8; This Act shall take effect 
upon its enactment. 

Passed the House of Representatives 
April 15, 1926, 
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Fees 


Foreign 


Service 


On Air Mail Service 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has announced the 
discontinuance of two stops on the trans- 
continental air mail service. 

The full text of Mr. Glover's 
ment follows: 

Effective January 1, 1927, regular 
stops at Bellefonte, Pa., and Bryan, Ohio, 
on the westbound transcontinental sched- 
ule are discontinued. The following 
schedule will be in effect: 

Leave New York, N. Y, 
(Penn. R. R. Sta.) 

Leave New Brunswick, 
p. m. (Hadley Field) 

Arrive Cleveland, Ohio, 4.20 p. m. E. T, 

Leave Cleveland, Ohio, 3.35 p. m. C. T. 

Arrive Chicago, Ill, 7 p. m. 

No change is made in schedule cither 
west of Chicago or on the eastbound 
transcontinental. 

W. Irving Glover, 
Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. 


Changes Are Made 


s announce- 


1l a. m. 


N. J., 12.16 


In Parcel Post Rates| 


New Charges Specified on 
Packages for Three 
Countries Abroad. 


W. 


dressed for delivery in British Somali- 
land, Mesopotamia, and Palestine. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ments follow: 

Effective at once the following transit 


rates will apply with respect to parcel | 


post packages addressed for delivery in 
Palestine: 

1-2 pounds, $0.65; 35-7 pounds, 
8-11 pounds, $0.99. 


$0.81; 


The postage and transit charges must | 


bs prepaid by postage stamps affixed .to 
parcels at time of mailing. 

The above modifies the transit rates 
shown under the item “Palestine” 


Guide for 1926. 

Effective-at once the following transit 
rates will apply ‘with respect to parcel 
post packages addressed for delivery in 
British Somaliland: 

1-2 pounds, $0.44; 5-7 pounds, 
8-11 pounds, $1.12. 

The postage and transit charges must 
be prepaid by postage stamps affixed to 
the parcels at time of mailing. 


The above modifies the transit rates | 
shown under the item “British Somali- | 


land” on page 243 of the annual Postal 
Guide for 1926. 

Effective at once the following transit 
rates will apply with respect to parcel 
post packages addressed for delivery in 
Mesopotamia (Iraq) including Kuwait 
(Kowait) : 

1-2 pounds, $0.85; 3-7 pounds, $1.20; 
8-11 pounds, $1.49. 

The postage and transit charges must 
be prepaid by postage stamps affixcd to 
parcels at time of mailing. 

The above modifies the 
shown under the item 
(Iraq) including Kuwait (Koweit)” on 


+ransit rates 


page 253 of the annual Postal Guide for | 


1926. 


Department Appoints 
Sixteen Postmasters 


Two New Stations Included in | 


List of Changes in 
Eight States. 


The Post Office Department has just | 


announced the apointment of 16 fourth- 
class postmasters. The postmasterships 
are located in Colorado, Idaho, Louisana, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, and 
West Virginia. 

Indian Hills, Colo., Mert G. Jones, 
vice Frank H. Brinkhaus; 
Idaho, Warren B. Everett, vice Charles 
C. Fairchild; Roseworth, Idaho, John 
A. Higgins, vice Maggie Williams; Bel, 
La., Miss Aline F. Liles, vice Sam B. 


Dickey; Pilottown, La., Mrs. Julia Deles- | qetaijas instructor New York National Guard, 


| New York, 
| Department. 


dernier, vice Caroline H. Vogt; Dowell, 
Md., Mrs. Sadie E. Dowell, new office, 


address, Appeal, Md.; Torch, Mo., Wil- | 


liam J. B. Endicott, vice Merit E. Lem- 
ing, jr.; Falls, Pa., Miss Norma L. Ham- 
lin, vice John Montanye; Washington 
Crossing, Pa., Mrs. Blanhe J. Bowne, 
vice Watson P. Church; Promontory Point, 
Utah, Ray C. Marston, vice William R. 
Rich; Geer, Va., Mrs. Loula B. Garth, 
vice Bernard L. Jarrell; Barnum, Wyo., 
Roy B. Devoe, vice Glen L. Carr; 
Camden, W. Va., Robert O. Lovett, vice 
Ralph F. Bush; Corton, W. Va., Rich- 
ard E. Samples, new office, present ad- 
dress, Porter, W. Va.; Manbar, W. Va., 
John F. Stafford, vice Fred A. Ohlinger; 
Sand Ridge W. Va., Ferrell Altizer, vice 
Mrs. Emma L. Lockney. 


Early Deposits in Treasury 
Are Urged on Postmasters 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, has advised postmasters not 
to draw on the Treasurer of the United 
States for the payment of salaries until 
their deposits have had time to reach 
the Treasury. 

The full text of Mr. Regar’s 
ment follow 

On iemanel occasions the Treasury De- 
partment has reported that checks drawn 
by postmasters in payment of salaries 
have been presented for collection be- 
fore the deposits made through the local 
bank to meet the checks have reached 
the Treasury. 

Postmasters paying salaries by checks 
on the Treasurer of the United States 
are therefore informed that deposits of 
funds to the credit of their checking ac- 
counts with the Treasurer should be 
made at least two days before the checks 
are issued in order that the deposits 
may reach Washington in ample time. 


announce- 


1 





Irving Glover, Second Assistant | 
Postmaster General, has announced new | 
transit rates on parcel post packages ad- | 


ap- | 
pearing on page 256 of the annual Postal | 


$0.78; | 





“Mesopotamia | 





Centerviile, | 
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Latest Government Documents 


and Publications 


pocuu ENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the 


Standard Library-lndex and File Cards, 


measuring 7.5 centimeters by 12.5 


centimeters, approximately 8 by 5 inches, used in the majority of libraries 


in America, and filed for reference. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 1926. Issued by 


the Treasury Department as F. D. Document No. 2974. 


Free. [15-26648.] 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 1926. 


Issued by the Treasury Department as T. D. No. 2973. 


copy. 


Price, 20 cents per 
[9-4972.] 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR BUREAU OF 
LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 


SION 1926. 


Price, 10 cents per copy. 


[12-29929.] 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYES’ COMPEN- 


SATION COMMISSION. 
5 cents per copy. 


Presented to Congress by 


the Commissioners. Price, 
[18-26057.] 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF SAFETY TO THE UNITED 


STATES COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Containing extracts from the fortieth 


report of the Interstate Commerce Commission pertaining to safety appliances, 
hours of service, medals of honor, investigation of accidents, and investigation of 


safety devices. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 1926. 


Department of the Interior. Free. 


Price, 5 cents per copy. 


[17-26073.] 


Issued by the 
[6-35354.] 


SUPPLEMENT TO INSIDE ROUTE PILOT KEY WEST TO THE RIO GRANDE. 
Issued by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, giving 
the more important corrections and additions to the text of the Coast Pilot volume 


since its publication. Serial No. 371. 


Free. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 1926. 


Issued by the Department of the Interior. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 


the Department of the Interior. 


Free. [6-35345.] 


PENSIONS 1926. Issued by 


[8-9363.] 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 1926 


Issued by the Department of Labor. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SURGEON IN CHIEF OF THE 
Issued by the Department of the Interior. 


HOSPITAL 1926. 


Free. [L20- 1] 


’ 
FREEDMEN’S 
Free.  [8-6339.] 


REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGIST, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FIS- 


CAL YEAR 1926. Byo L. O. Howard. 
Free. 


Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
[8-9985.] 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, FISCAL YEAR 


1926. By C. A. Browne. 


Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


Free. 


[Agr. 12-382.] 


AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF IRRIGATED FARMING IN TWIN FALLS COUNTY, 


IDAHO. By Byron Hunter, Associate Agricultural Economist, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and Samuel B. Nuckols, Associate Agronomist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Issued by the Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the Idaho 


Agricultural Experiment Station as Department Bulletin No. 1421. 


cents per copy. 


TUMORS OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
ogist, Pathological Division Bureau of 


Price, 15 
Agr. 26-1736. 

By Robert J. Purennds Associate Pathol- 
Animal Industry. Issued by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture as Department Bullttin No. 1449. Price, 10 cents per copy. 


Agr. 26-1739. 


METHODS AND PRACTICES OF RETAILING MEAT. By W. C. Davis, Assistant 


Chief Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Department of Agriculture as Department Bulletin No. 1441. 


per copy. 


OIL FIELD EMULSIONS. By D. B. Dow. 
partment of Commerce, as Bulletin No. 250. Price, 


Issued by the 
Price, 10 cents 
Agr. 26-1738. 


Issued by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
25 cents per copy. 26-27660. 


| THE HORSE BOTS AND THEIR CONTROL. By F. C. Bishopp, Entomologist 


in Charge, and W. E. Dove, Assistant Entomologist, Investigations of Insects 


Affecting thé Health of Animals, Bureau of Entomology. 
ment of Agriculture as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1503. 


Issued by the Depart- 
Price, 5 cents per copy. 
Agr. 26-1740. 


LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION OF COAL. By A. C. Fieldner, Bureau 


of Mines. 
15 cents per copy. 


ogist. 
Price, 10 cents per copy. 


Issued by the Department of Commerce“as Technical Paper 396. Price, 


26-27663. 


THE CADELLE. By E. A. Back, Entomolgist in Charge, and R. T. Cotton, Entomol- 
| Issued by the Department of Agriculture as Department Bulletin No. 1428. 


Agr. 26-178 


THE COLLECTION OF PRIMITIVE WEAPONS AND ARMOR OF THE PHILIP- 


PINE ISLA 


bert W. Krieger, Curator of Ethnology. 


letin 137. Price, 50 cents per copy. 


es... 


Coast Artillery. 
Each of the following officers is relieved 
from assignment as indicated after his name 
to proceed to the Hawaiian Department: 


| Capt. James C. Hutson, Fort Eustis, Va.; 
| First Lieut. Robert W. 
| Banks, Mass. 


Crichlow, jr., Fort 


Capt. Cedric F. Maguire is relieved from 
and will sail for the Hawaiian 
Capt. Gordon deL. Carrington is relieved 


from detail as instructor California Na- 
tional Guard at San Diego, Calif., will pro- 


| ceed to the Hawaiian Department. 


First Licut. Roy D. Paterson is relieved 
from duty at Fort Eustis, Va., to take ef- 
fect at such time as Will enable him to 
comply with this order, will proceed at the 
proper time to New York City, and sail on 
or about March 8, 1927, for the Philippine 
Islands. 

Maj. Hary W. Stark is assigned to duty as 
a student 1927-1928 advanced course, at 
Coast Artilery School, Fort Monroe, Va, 
upon completion of foreign service. 

Each of the following officers is assigned 


| to station indicated aftere his name upon 


completion of foreign service: 
James A. Ryan, Fort Worden. 


First Lieut. 
Banks, Mass. 

Lieut. Col. William A. Covington, is re- 
lieved from detail to the Organized Re- 
serves of the Ninth Corps Area, from as- 
signment to the 91st Division, Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif., and will sail about 
June 9, 1927, for Hawaiian Department. 

First Lieut. Linton Y. Hartman, is as- 
signed to Tort Monroe, Va., upon completion 
of his present tour of foreign service. 

Capt. Ellicott H. Freeland, is assigned to 
Fort Monroe, Va., upon completion of for- 
eign service. 


Alexander L. Haggart, Fort 


Navy 


Orders issued to Naval officers under date 
of December 22, 1926: 

Rear Adm. Richard H. Leigh, det. Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Fit.; to Bu. of Nav. 

Capt. "Jesse B. Gay, det. command U., S. 
S. Melville; to Ree. Ship, San Francisco, 
California. 

Capt. Herbert C, Cocke, det. Asst. Comdt., 
aise Nav. Dist.; to command U. 8. S. Mel- 
ville. 

Lieut. (j. ¢.) Claude H. Bennett, jr., un- 
completed portion orders November 24, 1926, 
to U. S. S. Sturtevant, revoked; to U. 8. 
S. Osborne. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Paul E. Roswall, det. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VT Sqdn. 
Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 


Nav. 
1, 


NDS IN THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


By Her- 
Issued by the National Muscum as Bul- 


26-27664. 
Orders 


Infan 
First Lieut. uerela 7 
ning, Ga., will report to Army retiring board, 
Atlanta, Ga., for examination. 


Kelly, Fort Ben- 


ee =< Sl Gee 

First Lieut. James A. Gilruth, Fort George 
Wright, Wach., to Chicago, Ill., for duty in 
' connection with recruiting. 
| Lieut. Col. Thomas J. Rogers, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to Organized Reserves, 
Fighth Corps Area, with station at Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Other Branches. 

Capt. John N. Douglas, Quartermaster 
Corps, Boston, Mass., to Babson Institute, 
! Babson Park, Mass., to pursue course. 
| Paragraph 22, Special Orders 286, assign- 

ing Warrant Officer Charles W. Rogers to 

Chicago, Ill, on completion of foreign serv- 

ice, is amended to assign him to Boston, 

Mass. 

Paragraph 14, Special Orders 299, detail- 
ing Lieut. Col. George M. Holley, adjutant 
general, as member of General Staff Corps 
and assigns him to duty with War Depart- 
ment Genere! Staff, effective July 1, 1926, is 
amended to read July 1, 1927. 

Leaves of Absence. 

- Warrant Officer James E. Simmons, band 

leader, 1 month. 

First Lieut. John F. Pahlke, Inf., 2 months. 

Col. 
5 days. 

Capt. Read Wipprecht, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, 11 days. 

| Maj. Reiff H. Hannum, Ordnance Depart- 
| ment, 9 days. 

First Lieut. James B. Carroll, Air Corps, 
10 days. 

. James H. 
days. 

Capt. Daniel H. Mallan, Veterinary Corps, 

| » 2 months, 10 days. 
| Resignation. 


William M. Connell, General Staff, 


Reeves, General Staff, 4 


Second Lieut. Paul LeRoy Wietfle, jr., 
Coast Artillery, accepted. 


Orders 


Ensign Crutchfield Adair ,det. Navy. 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VT Sqdn. 2, 
craft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Ensign Herbert R. Ballinger, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VT Sqdn. 2, 
Aircraft *Sqdns. + Battle Fit. 

Mnsign Bromfield B. Nichol, det. 

; Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla; to VT Sqdn. 
Aireraft Sadns. -, Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. George Scratchley (S. C.), orders 
August 19, 1926, modified; to Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ch. El. Wilbur J. Meade, resignation can- 
eeled; to duty U. S. S. Bushnell. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Henry Carson Baughman, 
U. S. N. (ret.), Asst. Engineer, U. S, Navy, 
died November 26, 1926, at Westville, N. J. 


/ 
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Books and 
Publications 


Warning Is Issued 
|| On Overlooking Mail 
In Emptying Sacks 


Two Examinations of Pouch 
Ordered to Prevent Leay- 
ing of Articles in 
Bottom. 


John T. Bartlett, First Assistant Post- 
master General, again has warned post- 
masters and other postal employes to ex- 
amine thoroughly empty pouches and 
sacks. The leaving of mail in pouches 
and sacks is due “wholly to slovenly work, 
gross negligence, and failure to obey spe- 
cific instructions, and, therefore, inexcus- 
able,” Mr. Bartlett said. 

Mr. Bartlett further warned postmast- 
ers that whenever in any case individual 
responsibility for leaving mail in pouches 
or sacks can be established, “suitable dis- 
ciplinary action must be taken and report 
made to the Department. 


oe Complaints Are Received. 


The full text of Mr. Bartlett’s 
nouncement follows: 

Notwithstanding repeated emphatic in- 
structions for the thorough examination 
of all pouches and sacks when emptied, 
mail continues to be left therein. This 
causes merited complaints from the pub- 
lic and criticism of the service. 


The leaving of mail in pouches and 
sacks is due wholly to slovenly work, 
gross negligence, and failure to obey spe- 
cific instructions and is, therefore, inex- 
cusable. 


an- 


Two Examinations Ordered. 


It is directed that the postmaster of 
every office, first, second, third and 
fourth, see that every pouch and sack is 
thoroughly examined, first, when it is 
emptied, and, second, when it is packed 
for shipment to the depository office. 

In the smaller offices postmasters them- 
selves should personally see that this is 
done; in the larger offices they should 
issue such instructions, through super- 
visors, as will insure its being done. A 
close check must be kept, and frequently 
discarded pouches and sacks should be 

examined .by postmasters or supervisors 
themselves, to see whether any mail has 
been left therein. 

Whenever in any case individual re- 
sponsibility for leaving mail in pouches 
or sacks can be established, suitable dis- 
ciplinary action must be taken and report 
made to the Department. 


Schedules Changed 
For Railway Mails 


Revisions Ordered on Routes 
in Oregon, Utah, and Also - 
in Alaska. 


The Post Office Department has ap- 
proved several changes in the railway 
and steamboat service. 

The full text of the orders follow: 

78066, Juneau, Skagway, Alaska— 
From January 1, 1927, extend service so 
as to supply Amalga once a week, one 
way, on northbound trips, from Septem- 
ber 1 to April 30 each year, increasing 
distance cight miles, equal to four miles 
and back on such trips, and allow con- 
tractor $85.73 per annum additional pay. 

Special, Amalga, Special from Juneau, 
Alaska—The order of May 28, 1926, au- 
thorizing special supply for Amalga, 
Alaska, is modified so as to authorize 
such supply from May 1 to August 31 
cach year only, effective January 1, 1927. 

308116, From December 13, 1926, serv- 
ice by the Bamberger Electric R. R. Co., 
between Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
distance 36.25 miles, is authorized. 

73100, Sulphur Springs (n.o.), Reeds- 
port, Leave Sulphur 
Springs (n.o.) daily, except Sunday, at 
7 a.m.; arrive at Reedsport by 11 a. m. 
Leave Reedsport daily, except Sunday, 
at 2 p.m. arrive at Sulphur Springs 
(n.o.) by 7 p. m. Adopt December 16, 
1926. 


Employment of 2,000 
Mail Guards Sought 


Representative Griest  Intro- 
duces Bill Providing for 
Civilian Force. 


Representative Griest (Rep.), of Lan- 
caster, Pa., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
has just introduced the bill (House Bill 
No. 5065) providing for establishment of 
a civilian postal guard service to protect 
the mails. The civilian guard would dis- 
place the Marine Corps guard now pro- 
tecting the mail service. 

The measure proposes that 2,000 
guards shall be employed, to be divided 
into two classes, postal guards and sur 
pervisory postal guards. The former 
would, under the provisions of the bill, 
receive a yearly salary of $1,800 and 
the latter a salary of $2,000. 

The full text of the bill was published 
in the issue of December 23 


Further Aid for Disabled 
Of World War Is Proposed 


Representative Kirk (Rep.), of Paints- 
ville, Ky., has just introduced a bill 
(House Bill 15416) in the House, which 
provides further aid to disabled vet- 
erans of the World War. The bill pro- 
poses that any disabled veteran whose 
income is less than $75 per month, shail 
be entitled to compensation provided by 
law, whether the disability was of serve 
ice origin or not. 
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' Foreign 
Credits 


Currency Status of America and Nations of Lu 


This Country Leads, 
Mr. Mellon Declares 


Secretary of Treasury Says 
Present Basis Should Be 
Carefully Guarded. 


{Continued From Page 11.] 


the product—the life of the notes in cir- | 


* culation has been considerably lengthened. 
Before the war one-dollar notes remained 
in circulation approximately one year 
and subsequently the life of these notes 
was reduced to about six months. Now 
their life has been increased to between 
9 and 10 months, and it is ‘confidently 
believed this span will be further in- 
creased, f 


“The problem of currency supply is | 


largely a problem of one-dollar bills, for 
more than 80 per cent of the total print- 
ing of the United States currency is of 
this denomination. During the past year 
included in total deliveries of 176,242,000 
sheets of United States currency to the 
Treasurer 
144,000,000 sheets (or 576,000,000 bills) 
of the one-dollar denomination. The 
supply of this denomination was ade- 
quate in 1926 for payment purposes for 
the first time in many years.” 

“At the same time a good start was 
made on building up very necessary re- 
serve stocks with the Treasurer and the 
Federal reserve banks. 
actions as between the public and the 
Treasury are handled almost entirely 
through Federal reserve banks acting 


as distributing and redemption agents 


for the Treasury. 


“Since gold is the basis of our cur- | 
rency and large amounts of silver are | 


used in the coinage of standard silver 
dollars and subsidiary silver coins, the 
prevalence of the gold standard and the 
international position of both gold and 


silver are of practical importance in con- | 


nection with our currency, and are 
treated in the following sections. 


“Since the World War placed a large 


number of European countries on a paper | 


currency basis and added to America’s 
holdings a third of the world’s store of 


gold, the supply, production, possession, | 
and movement of gold have assumed | 
even greater than their usual impor- 


tance. 

“The event of greatest world signifi- 
cance relating to gold during the past 
year has been the increase in the num- 
ber of countries whose currencies are 
based on gold. The movement back to 


gold, begun in Europe as early as 1922, | 


continued by Sweden, Germany, and cer- 
tain other European countries in 1924, 
and definitely established in the spring 
of 1925, when Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, the’ Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
_ New Zealand,’ and South Africa an- 
* nounced the reestablishment of gold as 
the basis of their monetary systems, has 
been augmented in the last year by the 
addition of Canada, Switzerland, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Chile, and more recently 
Belgium, to the list of countries main- 
taining some form of gold standard. 


“The return to gold by a large. part | 


of the world records the improvement 
in the international economic and finan- 
cial situation the stability of which is 
the necessary basis for the growth of 
our foreign trade and the expansion of 
our industry. Stabilization by Belgium 
is looked upon as the initial step in a 
movement which will put the remaining 
countries of the Latin Monetary Union 
on a gold basis. 

“Tf the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian .Currency and 
Finance are adopted so that India, one 
of the greatest oriental countries, is also 


included in the group of gold nations, a | 


broadening of commercial and industrial 
opportunities and increased prosperity 
tor India and the world as a whole 
should result. 


Reversal of Export 
Movement is Noted 


gold situation in the United States in the 
past year is the reversal of the gold ex- 
port movement which began in Decem- 
ber, 1924, and continued definitely 
through June, 1925. In the fiscal year 
1926 gold has again flowed into the 
United States. 

“The import movement of 1926, how- 
ever, has been slight compared with the 
similar movement of 1920 to 1924. After 
the gold export impulse which followed 
the lifting of our gold embargo in June, 
1919, had spent itself, gold flowed into 
the country in a continuous stream for 
more than four year, amounting in all to 
about $1,700,000,000. In December, 1924, 
however, we began to feel that long- 
predicted demand for gold from Europe 
for purposes of monetary reconstruction 
and stabilization, and during the follow- 
ing seven months about $180,000,000 in 
gold was exported from the United 
States. 

“At that time it was the general belief 
that a considerabie part of the billions 
of gold which had flowed to us during 
the war and postwar period would 
probably return to those countries from 
whence it had come and where it was 
apparently needed as a basis for a return 
to gold. Instead of net exports, however, 
the year 1926 brought to the United 
States net imports of $97,000,000. The 
following table gives the imports and 
exports of gold for the fiscal years 1920 
to 1926: 
Fiscal 
Year Imports 
Desk ks $150,540,200 
1921 . «+. 638,559,805 
1922 ....... 468,318,273 
1928 ..006.. 284,089,550 

417,025,638 
134,145,136 
A DA ae 210,726,485 
1927(July 1 to 
Nov. 1, 1926) 179,349,361 


Gold Gold 
Exports 
$¢66,420,606 
133,537,902 
27,345,282 
49,021,975 


248,729,698 
113,438,459 


100,743,771 


| As Reported to the Federal R 


of the United States were | 


Currency trans- | 








10,206,941 | 
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“The import movement started in July, 
1925, and while September and Novem- 
ber, 1925, and April and May, 1926, 
showed net exports, net imports appeared | 
in the remaining months amounting in 
March, 1926, to $39,000,000. The in- 
ward movement continued in July and | 
October; August and September, how- 
ever, have shown net exports, the for- 
mer being the largest net export in any | 
month since the beginning of the fiscal | 
year. 


Shipments Analyzed 


Before and Since War 

“Before the World War shipments of 
gold occurred in response to fluctuations 
in the exchange rates of different cur- 
rencies, to changes in the comparative 
levels of money rates in the different 
money markets, or took place in the set- | 
tlement of international balances. The 
large moVement of gold to the United 
States in the postwar period, 1920 to | 
1924, however, instead of settling irre- | 
ducible imternational balances, repre- 
sented largely straight payments for 
goods purchased in the United States; | 
in other words, gold was shipped as any 
other export commodity. 

“During the past year, however, with 
the return of England and other coun- | 
tries to the gold basis, exchange fluctua- 


| tions and money rates have once more | 
| become 
| movement of gold. 


“The most striking fact relating to the | shows gold imports and exports by coun- | 


imortant factors affecting the | 
The following table | 


tries for the fiscal year 1926: 
Gold 
Countries imports 

Canada $95,838,438 
United Kingdom 44,502,454 
Chile 16,067,502 
Japan 15,000,666 
Mexico 14,147,968 
BORG soe ces: 6,195,641 
Australia 4,877,516 
2,606,894 
1,889,036 
1,523,753 
1,253,438 
1,078,726 
636,849 
480,000 
6,021 


Gold 
exports 
$67,735,050 | 


Dutch E. Indies 
Colombia 

Costa Rica .... 
Ecuador 
Venezuela .. 
Hongkong ..... 
Argentina ..... 
Germany ...... 
British Malaya. 
Salvador 
British India 
CMON iicedeee 
Ali other 


1,551,260 
2,007,889 | 
14,486 | 
9,927 
2,300,000 
8,489,421 | 
2,316,640 | 
3,168,126 
8,600,763 | 
2,850,040 | 
2,851,152 | 
1,453,666 | 
4,620,773 1,349,446 | 
TROUBD . sa'o 615.0 4s 210,726,485 113,438,459 
“The large import from Englarid occur- 
ring mainly in October, 1925, was due to 
changes in relative exchange and money 
rates in London and New York. The po- 
sition of Canadian exchange brought al- | 
most one-third of our net imports during 
the year. Other shipments represent | 
payments of various kinds. Gold from | 
Mexico, especially large in June, July, 
and September, came in discharge of for- 
eign debts and other obligations abroad. 


| The gold received from France built up 


her balance in this country to meet an 
interest payment due by the French Gov- 


Government. 3 
“The gold export movement of 1925 


| Was largely connected with reform and 


stabilization of foreign currencies. The | 
effect of currency conditions on the gold 


| States. 


| gold 


Wie 


nating, can still be traced. 


bank organized as a part of that coun- 
try’s currency reform program. Ship- 


|! ments from the Japanese Government 


from Qctober to February were for the 
purpose of improving the exchange situa- 
tion of the yen. 


Some Gold Withdrawn 
For “Ear Marking”’ 


“The large export of gold to Germany 


' in August, September, and October repre- 


sents gold previously listed in the Reichs- 


| bank statement as ‘gold held in foreign 
| banks,’ the total item amounting to about 


260,000,000 marks before the Reichs- 


| bank began to withdraw its New York | 
That is what is known as ‘ear- | 


holdings. 
marked’ gold, a term applied to dollar 


credits acquired in this country by for- | 
| eign banks which are converted into gold 
and held in trust here for such banks. | 
The title to this gold is actually vested in | 
| the foreign bank. Although still physi- | 


cally present in this country and included 
in statistics of our gold stock, this gold 


; can not form the basis of credit here; | 
' consequently the withdrawal of gold for 


earmarking has the same effect upon 


credit conditions as the withdrawal for | 
export; vice versa, the actual export of | 
earmarked gold is without effect credit- / 


wise. 


‘Our gold exports to India in the fiseal | 


year 1926 have amounted to less than 


| $3,000,000, while in the fiscal year 1925 
the United States exported $67,000,000 in ! 
In the calendar | 


gold to that country. 
year of 1925 India absorbed about $200,- 


' 000,000. more than one-half of the world’s 
| gold 
; which was supplied to her by the United | 
Since 1900, when India began ' 

her rapid absorption of gold, she has | 
' taken $1,508,910,000 of the world’s gold. | 


production, about $60,000,000 of 


“The disappearance of the gold sov- 


| ereign from circulation means that this | 


immense absorption of gold by India has 
gone practically entirely into the arts and 
hoarding, since the gold réserve held in 
India is negligible in amount. One object 
of the recommendations of the Royal 
Cominission on Indian Currency and Fi- 
nance is to secure for India a currency 
system of auch 
safety as to bring these hoardings from 


| their hiding places and through bank de- 


posit and investment add them to the 
world’s credit bases. 
“While the commission recommends for 


| India a currency system based on gold, 
| it does not recommend a gold circula- 
In their return to gold the na- | 


tion. 
tions have not aimed at a return to a 
eurrency. Great Britain has 


| avoided the reintroduction of gold cireu- 


lation; in fact, with the exception of 
certain South and Central American 
countries where gold has been in circu- 
lation for some time, the only important 
countries which now have a gold circu- 
lation are the United States, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, and the Union of 
South Africa; in the United States and 


| certain of the South and Central Ameri- 
| ernment on her debt to the United States |! 


can countries gold circulates rather in 


| theory than in practice, while the circu- 
| lations in Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands seem to be of an experimental na- | 


ture and tend to return to the issuing 
banks. 


Gold from | 
| Chile came as reserve for the new central 


| over the holdings of a year ago. 


stability and obvious | 
| the chief goldmining enterprises in Ru- 
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tion it would appear that large amounts 


of the ‘metal are not necessary to the 
maintenance of gold parity, especially 
where credits in gold countries are held. 
The following table shows the gold re- 
serves, the foreign credits (balances 


| abroad, bills of exchange, foreign cur- 
; rencies, and foreign government securi- 
| ties), and note liabilities of the princi- 
| pal European central banks at the close 


of June, 1925, and June, 1926, as they 


| appear in the published statements of 


these banks. Note liabilities are con- 
verted at current rates of exchange, as 


| are foreign credits, except where shown 


in gold. The gold reserve, of course, is 
converted at par. 
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ports, of course, is that payments run- | 
ning to the United States from foreign ; 


countries are very much larger than pay- | 
ments running from the United States to | 


foreign countries. The merchandise bai- 
ance is constantly in our favor, as are 
also interest payments to us on past in- 
vestments abroad. Such investments 
were estimated at the end of 1925 at 
about $10,500,000,000, which included the 
following amounts of new capital in- 
vested in foreign securities for 
since 1922: 
New capital 


invested in the 


sare | 161,849 was new metal. 


eserve Board by Banks in Leading Cities and Made Public December 28, 1926. (Percentage Increase ~ or Decrease — 
of the Current Figures as Compared With Data for the Corresponding Week Last Year). 
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$900,000. In recent years a recovery | 


has been made, and in 1925, with a pro- 
duction of $22,000,000, Russia is supply- 
ing almost 75 per cent of high prewar 
output. Production in the United States 
declined slightly, being $49,860,200 in 
1925. 
ter South Africa, is the largest gold-pro- 


} during country in the world. | 
“Gold used in the arts in the United | 


United | 


States in foreign securities, 1922 to 1925 | 


(par values): 


Gold weserves, foreign credits, and note liabilities of principal European central 
banks, last statements of June, 1925 and 1926. 
(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


Gold 
reserves, 
1925 


Country 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great -Britain 
Greece 
Hungary 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland .... 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Russia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


185,040 
39,457 
23,193 

9,268 
26,020 
87,015 

489,565 

62,915 


“The gold holdings of European banks 


as a whole have increased only slightly 


many, however, has added over 
000,000 to her gold reserve. 


rency reform, and Austria has increased 


hers in the same cause.~ The National i mittances, and ocean freight payments | 


are not capable of absorbing this favor- | 


interest. | year has decreased by about 70 per cent 


Bank of Rumania holds contracts with 


mania for the sale of their entire out- 
put to the bank. The gold holdings of 
Greece and Bulgaria also materially in- 
creased. 
land some of the reserve has gone into 
circulation. 
somewhat with her return to the gold 
standard. Gold was also lost by Russia 
and Czechoslovakia. 


note circulation except in the Nethor- 
lands where notes also decreased, pro- 
ducing a slight improvement in the re- 
serve ratio. Slight decreases in that 
ratio occurred in Denmark, due to an 


increase in note liabilities, and in Nor- | 
way because of improvement in the ex- | 


change position. All other countries 
showed improvement in their gold re- 
serve ratios. 


“In the ‘present status of our inter- | 


national balance sheet the only means in 
the final analysis by which Europe can 
secure gold from us is through new loans. 


Ger- | 
$100,- | 
Hungary | 
has more than doubled the amount of | 
her gold for the completion of her cur- | 


| able 
; Loans 
' natural means of balancing international 


In the Netherlands and Switzer, | rehabilitation of Europe so desirable for | 


Great Britain’s holdings fel! | 


Gold 
reserves 
and net for- 
eign credits, 
1926 
86,159 
58,689 
10,411 
65,254 
70,283 
32,161 
825,036 
432,791 
725,089 
31,116 


Gold 
reserves 
1926 


Net foreign 
credits, 
1926 


of 


2,622 
52,856 
8,190 


97 999 


alae 
56,051 
8,526 


oi St wot 


mere C2 C2 fo ROW Co 
wow 
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14,096 
21,188 
219,180 
171,457 
39,457 
25,996 


10,438 


102,418 
496,395 
104,599 

85,712 


Amount 


Calendar year 
377,000,000 
878,000,000 
1,031,000,000 
1926 (9 months) 
“Our main debit of tourists’ 
charitable expenditures, immigrant re- 


and 
not only 


trade 
are 


balance from 
to Europe the 
accounts at present but will assist in that 


the growth and expansion of our foreign 
trade. 
“The world’s gold production figures 


| for the calendar year 1925 show a slight 
; | increase. 

“Decrease in the gold reserve has re- | 
sulted in a lower gold reserve ratio to | 


The total production stood at 
$394,000,000, as compared with $3938,500,- 


peak of production. 


| of a new high record for Canadian pro- 
| duction, further revival on the part of 


the Russian industry, and some increase 
in the Transvaal output. Canadian pro- 
duction has increased from about $19,- 


; 000,000 in 1921, the first year in which 


postwar production attained the pre-war 
peak, to $36,000,000 in 1925. 

“The total production of Russia ana 
Siberia was $29,000,000 in 1914; the war 
and the revolution, however, gradually 
brought the gold mines to a standstill 


movement in 1926, though not predomi- | “When gold is not placed in cireula- | The fundamental reason for our gold im- | and in 1921 the output was only about 


\ 
\ 


States in the calendar year 1925 was es- 
timated at $65,953,870, of which $36,- 
Gold reclaimed 
from the arts during the same period 
was about $29,792,021. 

“The monetary stock of gold held by 


| the United States reached its highest 
| point in the history of this country on 


; December 1, 1924, when 
| to $4,570,000,000. 


it amounted 
It again reached 
the $4,500,000,000 mark on July 
1926. Gold imports during the fiscal 
year 1926, together with our own pro- 


| duction, increased our total stock by 


| $114,000,000. 
| our gold stock amounted 


to $4,491,- 
000,000. Si 
this country has equaled about one-half 


“The gold holdings of the Federal re- 


| serve banks decreased durjng the first ! 
| half of the fiscal year, but during the | 
| last half of the year a sufficient part of | 
| our import flowed to thése banks to | 
| place their holdings above the figure of 


| July, 1925. 





; eral reserve 


at the close of the fiscal 


year 1925. 
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rope Is Analyzed and Comparisons Are Made 


Many Lands Rediiail 
Using Gold Standard 


| Situation Discussed in Detail 


in Part of Annual Report 
Made to Congress. 


“The New York market price of silver 
was sustained very near the level of 1925 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926. The average price for the year 
of $0.68317 per ounce varied very little 
from the average price of $0.68813 for 
the fiscal year 1925. The range varied 
somewhat from that of 1925, the highest 
price being $0.781875 on September 5, 
1925, and the lowest $0.633025 on April 
22, 1926, as compared with $0.€6125 and 
$0.72375 in the fiscal year 1925. In- 
fluences operating favorably on the price 
of silver in the late summer were the de- 
mand from China and purchases by the 
United States Treasury for subsidiary 
coinage. The high point of silver prices 
in Septémber was followed by an almost 
steady downward drift to the low point 
Some reaction in price oc- 
curred in the late spring and early sum- 


mer, but by October 19, 1926, the price 

of silver had dropped to .$0.515 in New 

York, the lowest point in 11 years. 
“Much concern has been evidenced in 


| the possible effect upon silver of the 


adoption of the plan of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance. 


| While the plan of the Royal Commission 


leaves undisturbed the place of the silver 


} rupee in the circulation of India, no more 


silver for coinage will be required at 
present. However, India’s consumption 


| of silver for coinage purposes in recent 
| years has been very small as compared 


with her total net imports of the metal. 


| For 1923 and 1924 the figures are: 


“Total net imports of silver, 1923, 


| 92,825,822 fine ounces; 1924, 86,523,908 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| 


' 


| 
| 


The United States, however, af- | 


| production. 


| than twice those of 1924. 


| were 


fine ounces. ’ 
“Consumption of silver for coinage pur- 


| poses, 1923, 2,279,994 fine ounces; 1924, 


911,715 fine ounces. 

“India’s demand for silver would seem 
to depend more on the general prosperity 
of the country and a favorable trade bal- 
ance than on the currency situation. In- 
dia’s trade position has been definitely 
and increasingly favorable in the last 
few years, due largely to good crops re- 
sulting from successively good monsoons. 
At least a normal monsoon this fall 
seems assured at the present writing. 

“Exports of silver from the United 
States to India in the fiscal year 1926 
less than those for 1925, the 
amounts being, respectively, $42,794,176 
and $54,803,754. 


India and China 
Both Large Absorbers 


“India and China have for many 
years, of course, been the large ab- 
sorbers of silver. In the calendar year 
1925 the two countries absorbed more 
than 70 per cent of the world’s silver 
The total net imports of 
silver into China during 1925 were more 
Influences 


| affecting the Chinese demand for silver 


| have been very diverse. 
1, | 


during the past fiscal year, however, 
Active war- 


fare in China caused hoarding and at 


| the same time a demand for silver coin 


to pay troops, both tending to increase 


| the demand for silver. 


On November 1, 1926, | 


“On the other hand, disturbed con- 


| ditions tended to the accumulation of 


me 1923 the gold stock in | 


silver stocks in the foreign banks of 


| the treaty ports for security, a condition 
of the visible stock of gold in the world. | 
| Our present stock is 2.4 times as great | 
| as it was in 1913. 


; an 


Their proportionate hold- | 
| ings of the total geld stock is slightly | 
lower thah $23,022,808 in 1925. 
| condition 


“Gold and gold certificates in circula- | 


tion and the proportion of the gold cir- 


In 
March, 1922, the Treasury and the Fed- 
banks inaugurated 


| culation to total circulation has increased | 
| but slightly during the past year. 


the | 


policy of paying out gold certificates | 


nary courses of business and since that 
date to November 1, 
cates in circulation have 


per cent of the total money in circulg- 


$694,000,000 } with other forms of money in the ordi- | 
926, gold certifi- | 
increased by | 
| about $675,000,000. At pres t 3 

788,009,000 | 7 present about 30 


and | 


tion in the country consists of gold coin | 
and gold certificates; about 22 per cent | 


is gold certificates alone. 
“The coinage of gold during the last 


from the coinage of the preceding fiscal | 


year. 
Treasury decreased from $615,000,000 in 
July, 1925, to $580,000,000 in November, 
1926. Gold coin held in the Treasury 


| above the legal requirement that at least 
| one-third of the gold held against gold 


certificates be in the form of gold coin, 
was less on November 1, 1926, than the 


; amount so held on July 1, 1925, by about 


000 in 1924 and $470,000,000 in 1915, the ! $65,000,000, 


The increase over | 


| the preceding year is only slight in spite | Purchases of Silver 


| During 1926 Listed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 
} 


“Purehase of silver by the Government 
during the fiscal yeat 1926 amounted to 


The amount of gold coin in the | 


about 5,000,000 fine ounces, costing about , 


$3,500,000. Deliveries of silver 
chased under the terms of the act of 
April 23, 1918, were completed in Oct- 


ober, 1924, but about 11,400,000 silver | 
dollars were coined during the past-year | 


under the terms of this act, leaving sil- 
ver sufficient for the coinage of 6,500,000 
dollars. About 55,000,000 subsidiary sil- 


pur- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


which was aggravated by the boycott of 
British and Japanese goods. Shipments 
of silver froia China to London resulted, 
event which had not occurred for 
many years. This had a depressing 
effect on the price of silver and indi- 
cated that the import of silver to China 
had exceeded that country’s power of 
absorption. The United States ex- 
ported $43,742,077 in silver.to China in 
the fiscal year 1926 as compared with 
A more settled 
in China would seem to 
promise a more stable silver demand. 

“The world’s silver production in the 
calendar year .1925 increased over that 
for 1924 but was not quite up to the 
1923 production. Silver production for 
each of the last three years, however, 
has been higher than in any previous 
year of the world’s history. American 
silver production in 1925 exceeded the 
1924 production by $2,089,050, being $45,- 
911,864, 

“In addition to her own production, the 
United States received silver imports 
amounting in all to $69,400,686, coming 
almost entirely from Mexico, Peru, Can- 
ada, and Chile, in the order named. 

“The following table shows the world’s 
production of silver, the proportion 
thereof absorbed by India and China: 
World Production of Silver and Net Im- 

ports into India and China; 
1916 to 1925. 
(In millions of fine ounces.) 


Calendar year 


Percentage of world 
by India and China. 


Total net imports 
into India and China. 
= Sproduction absorbed 
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ver coins were executed during the year. ' 1925 ....... 
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Topical Survey of the Government of the United States 


f administrative 
t organization has never been studied in detail as one piece o 

abeiben” No comprehensive effort has been made to list its multifarious activ- 
way as to present a clear picture of what the Govern- 


mechanism. 
ities, or to group them in such & 
ment is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 1908-1913. 


Northern Pacifie Claim to Forest 


Lands Is Deelared Groundless 


Congressional Investigating Committee Waits 
For Railway Brief Before “Making Report: 


Corporation § Said to Owe Gov erntnent. 


Charges that the obligations of the 
Northern Pacific Railway to the U nited 
States Government in the company ’s 
land-grant transactions, have been ° ‘wil- 
fully and flagrantly violated,” that the 
Government owes. the road nothing but 
that ‘the road is obligated to the Govern- 
ment, are reiterated in a brief which D. 
F. McGowan, attorney for the United 
States Fopest Service, has filed with the | 
Joint Congressional Committee on In- | 
vestigation of the Northern Pacific land 
grants. 

Mr. McGowan presented the Govern- 

ment’s case in the hearings in the com- | 
- mittee’s investigation of the railway’s 

land grants at the last session of Con- 
gress. He says there are ample rem- 
edies for protecting the Gov ernment’s in- | 
terest “if-Congress wishes to invoke 
them.” 

Representative Sinnott (Rep.), of The 
Dalles, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, who 1s 
chairman of the joint investigation com- 
mittee, has orally stated that he will call | 
the, joint committee together to de- 
termine upon its report as soon as the | 
railway’s brief is filed, which, he expects 
will be before January 15. 

Mr. McGowan’s brief is being printed 
by the committee with a large amount 
of testimony taken at the last session of | 
Congress. The brief, in part, follows: 

Claim Railway Makes. 

“The Congressional investigation was 
prompted by the claim of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company of a right to 
select as indemnity for lands lost in the 
primary limits of its grant approximate- 
ly 2,600,000 acres of lands within the in- 
demnity limits of its grant, which lands 
have been withdrawn and administered 
as parts of the national forests, wherein 
they are situate for upward of 25 years. 

“The Northern Pacific contends that its 
Jand grant is deficient in acreage, and 
that by reason of the deficiency it may 
select the aforesaid indemnity lands, | 
which are a part of the national forests. | 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held (256 U. S. 51) that the | 
indemnity lands may not be withdrawn 
for governmental purposes if they are 
needed to satisfy a deficiency that was 
existent in the Northern Pacific land 
grant at the time of the withdrawals. 

There will be no deficiency in the acre- 
age of the Northern Pacific land grant if 
deductions are made of the acreages 
which the company has been credited 
with but to which it has not been en- | 
titled. 

Reciprocal Obligations. 

In the Northern Pacific land grants 
there were obligations running not only 
from the United States to the Northera 
Pacific, but likewise from the Northern 
Pacific to the United States. Until the 
present congressional inquiry was initi- 
ated but little attention had been paid to | 
the obligations running from the North- 
ern Pacific to the United States. It is 
maintained, although this position is de- 
nied by the Northern Pacific, that these | 
obligations have been wilfully and flag- 
rantly violated by the Northern Pacific, 
with the consequence that the Northern 
Pacific is not entitled to receive from the 
United States any of the withdrawn in- 
demnity jands that are a part of the na- 
tional forests. 

It is further maintained that the vio- 
lations by the Northern Pacific of its 
obligations to the United States have 
been of such a nature that not only the 
retention by the United States of the 
withdrawn indemnity lands but a forfeit- 
ure or revestment in the United States of 
the lands owned by the Northern Pacific | 
and subsidiary companies, with possibly 
some exceptions, would be the least that 
could now be done to properly protect the 
interests of the United States following 
these breaches by the Northern Pacific of 
the land grant act, which was a law as 
well as a grant. 

Says Railway the Debtor. 

The United States owes the Northern | 
Pacific nothing under the land grant act 
and acts supplemental thereto. The obli- | 
gation runs the other way. But Con- 
gress must act. 

The subject of the congressional in- 
quiry is the act of July 2, 1864, the joint 
resolution of May 31, 1870, and the acts | 
supplemental thereto, under which Con- 
gress provided for the creation of the | 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. as a Fed- 
eral corporation and granted to it cer- 
tain’ public lands to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Lake Superior 
to the Pacific coast. The act of July 2, 
1864, contemplated that the road should 
be constructed, from Lake Superior to 
Puget Sound with a branch line to Port- 
land. This, however, was changed under 
the resolution of May 31, 1870, which 
provided that the main line should be 
constructéd to Puget Sound via the val- 
ley ef the Columbia River, with a branch 
line over the Cascade Mountains. 

The inquiry was directed to (a) the 
obligations of the United States to the 
Northern Pacific, and (b) the obligations 
of the Northern Pacific to the United 
States under the said acts of Congress 
and the acts supplemental thereto. 

The congressional investigation was 
conducted under the resolution of June | 
§, 1924. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. was | 
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Sound. 
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bonds 
the 


except by the consent of 
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The land grant made under the act 
1864, amounted to 25,600 acres 
in the Territories and 12,800 
acres per mile in the States. The grant 
consisted of primary limits and _ first 
indemnity limits. 
second indemnity limits. Second indem- 
nity limits were not provided until Con- 


gress passed the resolution of May 31, | 
|} 1870. 2 


The original act provided that the en- | 


tire road should be completed by July 
4, 1876, and this was extended to July 
4, 1879. Approximately 550 miles of the 


road were constructed prior to July 4, | 
were | 
and ap- | 
been | 


approximately 1,730 miles 
July 4, 1879; 
215 miles have never 


constructed after 
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By the act of March 1, 1869, Congress 

| authorized the Northern Pacific 
| bonds and to secure the same by 
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Under the reso- 
31, 1870, Congress author- 
ized the company to issue bonds secured 
by mortgage on the land grant. Under 


cover 


; this resolution an additional land grant 


was made from Portland, 
Tacoma, Wash., and second 
limits were provided for. 
Restriction on Grant. 
This resolution, however, 
covenants requiring ‘the lands 
grant not sold or disposed of, 


Oreg., to 
indemnity 


of the 
or which 


remained subject to the mortgage five | 
years after the completion of the road, | 
be subject to the settlement and preemp- | 
| tion like other lands at a price not ex- 


ceeding $2.50 per acre. 

This resolution also provided that upon 
the foreclosure of the mortgage author- 
the lands shall be sold at public 


| sale in the States and Territories where } 


situate, after not less than 60 
in single sections or 
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days’ 
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Forest Land Titles. 
Under the Northern Pacific land grant, 
title to the lands in the primary 


definite location and the construction of 
the road. It was not necessary y that the 


lands be surveyed, and it was not neces- | 


sary for the company to obtain a patent 
prerequisite to vesting of 

issued by the Interior 
the lands in the 
confirmatory 
limits, however, 


De- 
primary 
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title does not 


partment for 


cation, supported by proper base 
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| the Secretary of the Interior. 
The national-forest lands in the pres- | 


ent controversy are within the indemnity 
limits of the Northern Pacific grant. 


of the indemnity lands could not be made 
for the benefit of the Northern Pacific 
as against settlers. 

For many years it was the position of 


| the Interior Department that these un- | 


selected indemnity lands were public 


| lands and subject to disposition by the 

United States to persons other than the 
| railroads holding the 
this land could be withdrawn for the pur- | 


grants, 


poses of the Government. The national 
forest lands have been withdrawn with 
Northern Pacific 
for upward of 25 years, and for many 
years the Northern Pacific stood .by and 
made no effort to disturb the wifhdraw- 
als. 


the effect has been only to protect the 


Jands for the Northern Pacific, and con- | 
the | 


trary to the specific holding of 
Supreme Court that the Northern Pa- 
cific was not entitled to have the indem- 
nity lands withdrawn for its benefit 
against settlers. 

Supreme Court Decision. 

The present inquiry started following 
the assertion by the Northern Pacific of 
the right to select’ the withdrawn 
tional-forest lands within the indemnity 
limits of the land grant upon the theory 
that there was a deficiency of the acreage 


of the grant, and that the United States 


could not withdraw for its use any of the 
indemnity lands needed to satisfy the 
deficiency. The United States could have 
disposed of all indemnity lands .o home- 
steaders, yet the Supreme Court said 
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‘THE people of the United States are not jealous of the amount their Government NV 
costs, if they are sure that they get what they need and desire for the outlay, that 


the money is being spent for objects which they approve, and that it is being applied 
with good business sense and management, | 


AKING a daily topical survey of all the bureaus of the National Cae group- 
ing related activities, is a work which will enable our citizens to understand and 
use the fine facilities the Congress provides for them. Such a survey will be useful to 


schools, colleges, business and professions here and abroad. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 


President of the United States, 19138-1921. 


Tuberculosis Being Eliminated From Cattle 


As Result of Both State and Federal Efforis 


In this series of articles are shown the practical contacts 
between divisions and bureaus of the Government of the 
United States, irrespective of their place in the administra- 
tive organization, so that related activities may be studied. 


Topic I—Public Health 


Fifty-fourth Article—Tuberculosis in Cattle. 


In preceding articles of the series the work 
of the Public Health Service, of the Medical 
Departments of the Army and Navy, and re- 
lated activities of the Departments of Labor, 
Agriculture, the Interior, and Commerce, and 
the Veterans’ Bureau were considered. Today 
Dr. J. A. Kiernan tells of steps being taken to 
tuberculosis from live 


climinate stock. 


By Dr. J. A. Keirnan 


Chief, Tiiberculosis Eradication Division, Bureau of 


Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


UBERCULOSIS in livestock represents a tre- 
mendous economic loss to the nation each year, 
‘ and in addition, and more important, it consti- 
tutes a major menace to the health of the 
human, especially children. Indeed, most of the eco- 
nomic cansed by tuberculosis in animals and 
poultry is due to measures which are taken to provide 
palatable food products and to protect human health. 
Much experimeaotal work was done prior to 1917 
which .demonstrated conclusively the practicability of 
eradicating the disease from individual farms and farm 
areas. 


loss 


x * * 


The systematic plan of tuberculosis-eradication work 
of the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation witi 
the respective States, was started in 1917. At first, 
major attention was given the problem as it pertained 
to the betterment of the livestock industry, and the 
effect of the disease upon human health was not empha- 
sized. However, after a limited period of time, the 
public-health aspects of the problem in many sections 
of the country came to be the predominating feature 
of the movement. This predominance of the public- 
health phase was brought about through the public’s 
acquiring knowledge, which had been available for 
many years, that bovine tuberculosis is readily trans- 
missible to the human family. 


(TUBERCULOSIS of livestock and poultry, is an eradi- 

cable disease, and has been so declared by the 
veterinary profession of the United States and Canada 
for more than 30 years. Badly infected herds have 
been reconstructed into free herds and maintained on 
that basis indefinitely. On that premise the campaign 
is waged with confidence that herds that have been 
made free from tuberculosis will remain free until 
infection is reintroduced by a tuberculous cow or in 
some other way. 

* ” ~ 

We all have reason to appreciate the insidious char- 
acter of tuberculosis, and to be anxious lest infection 
shall be reintroduced into free herds maintained in close 
proximity to infected herds. At the same time, it has 
been demonstrated by experience that thousands and 
tens of thousands of herds in the Southern and Western 
States have remained free from infection for years, 
unless exposed to infection by the importation of 
tuberculous animals. 


‘HE more atteniion given to the insidious nature of 
the disease, the more apparent becomes the absolute 
necessity for suppressing the infection. This must be 
done before there can be any feeling of assurance that 
herds have been established permanently on a free 
basis. The presence of a badly diseased herd in a com- 
munity may be a source of infection to herds hereto- 
fore free of disease. 


No more outstanding illustration of the danger in- 
duced by infected cattle can be brought to mind than 
the recent movement of tuberculous cattle from the 
northern counties of Illinois, where, for 20 years, the 
resistance against tuberculin test was very effectual. 
Some people of that locality (the milk shed for the 
city, of Chicago) resisted the testing of their cattle, 
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notwithstanding the fact that they were badly diseased, 


until public opinion revolted. + 
~ *« * 


The authorities of that city having tolerated the 
condition of diseased herds supplying milk to its people 
as long as patience could endure, adopted the well- 
known ordinance which became effective April 1, 1926. 
When it was found that it was impossible to tuberculin 


test all the herds in that territory prior to April 1 
so as to permit their owners to ship milk into the 
city, a considerable number of cattle owners under- 
took to dispose of their herds, and shipped cattle into 
various States. It seemed to be the idea of many 
such owners to dispose of their cattle at the highest 
price possible, regardless of where they went or for 
what purpose they were sold. 


F it had not been for the alertness of the various 

State officials there would have been a great deal 
more tuberculosis introduced into clean territory than 
there was. Every shipment that went from that terri- 
tory was apprehended, quarantined at destination, and 
retested, with the result that a very high percentage 
of the cattle reacted. It proved a boomerang for the 
cow dealer who thought he was going to circumvent 
State and Federal regulations and surreptitiously dis- 
pose of his tuberculous herd. 

7 ™ * 


During the past fiscal year Federal activity in eradi- 
cating tuberculosis received excellent cooperation from 
the various agencies concerned. States and counties 
increased the number of their veterinarians engaged 
in cooperative work, and combined State appropriations 
amounted to about $10,000,000, or nearly three times 
the Federal appropriation for the work. The increase 
in funds made possible a large increase in the number 
of cattle tested, which was about 23 per cent more 
than for the preceding year. 


Some of the outstanding results during the past year 
were as follows: Herds accredited as free from tubercu- 
losis increased more than 24,000, bringing the total to 
96,392; of more than 8,650,000 cattle tested during the 
year, 3.7 per cent were condemned as diseased. The 
eradication of tuberculosis “from areas, usually 
counties, has demonstrated the value, efficiency, and 
economy of this method. At the end of the fiscal year 
756 counties had either completed or were engaged in 
systematic tuberculosis eradication, an increase of 165 
over the preceding year. 


ECAUSE of the close relationship between tubercu- 

losis of swine and fowls with the same disease in 
cattle, the Bureau of Animal Industry has conducted 
investigations aimed at the eventual eradication of the 
disease from all these classes of stock. A map show- 
ing the extent of bovine tuberculosis in the United 
States was published in the form of a poster, and 


the extent of fowl tuberculosis was also studied and 
mapped. 
* * * 


The suppression of tuberculosis from the livestock 
of the country has become a popular subject in the 
agricultural press and among farmers, as is shown 
by a wide discussion in farm papers and at rural meet- 
ings. A waiting list of about 4,000 ,000 cattle at the 
end of the fiscal year shows the desire among cattle 
oWners to have their herds tested. 


Additional information concerning the tuberculosis- 
eradication work carried on through the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the cooperating States may be 
obtained by application to the livestock sanitary offi- 
cials of the respective States, or the Bureau. 


Tomorrow David J. Price, of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, will tell of Federal efforts looking 
to the prevention of dust explosions. 
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of performance. The Northern Pacific 
is not entitled to receive from the United 
States a compliance that would be 
greater than the equivalent of what has 
been the compliance of the Northern 
Pacific to the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in 256 U. S. 51 stated that the 
withdrawal of lands in the indemnity 
limits for national forest purposes were 
not necessarily invalid and that if on 
the date of the withdrawals there were 
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other than the withdrawn lands to sat- 


| isfy any shortage in the grant, that the 
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Finding Places Value 


Of Railroad at $287,500 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| has just issued a tentative valuation re- 


port finding the value of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier pur- | 
poses by the Wilmington, Brunswick & & | 
Southern Railway as of 1917 to _ be 

$287,500 A 


| mov ing rapidly. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


President of the United States, 1928- 


Cost Investigation Made 
On Production of Gelatin 


Preliminary to the public hearings to 
be held before the United States Tariff 
Commission on January 27, 1927, the 
Commission has made public a statement 
in which are outlined, tentatively, the 
results of an investigation covering the 
production costs of edible gelatin in the 
United States and competing foreign 
countries. Edible gelatin is used in the 
diet of sick children, tubercular 
and convalescents, in medicines and in 
the manufacture of gelatin capsules. 

A summary of the cost investiga- 
tion will be published in the issue of 

December 30. 


Flat Rate on Air Mail 
Ten Cents Half Ounce 


Increased Business and Reve- 
nue Forecast by Post 
Office Department. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


routes being divided in three zones. 
rates over these zones and the contract, 
routes range from 8 to 35 cents per 
ounce. 

Larger Returns Anticipated. 


It was explained orally at the Depart- | 


ment that air mail carried on a flat rate 
basis will not only simplify the present 
postage rate structure but will have a 


mail and consequern¥ly an increase in 
revenues. - 


a half ounce may be mailed in any part 
of the United States and delivered either 
over the Government-operated lines or 
over the contract 
Mailers, therefore, 
with a complicated system of air mail 
postage rates under the new system. 

The full text of the order and of the 
instructions are as follows: 

Effective February 1, 1927, Section 
385, Postal Laws and Regulations, is 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 385. 


(on _Government-operated. air mail 
routes) at not exceeding : 
ounce or fraction thereof. 
10, 1918, 40 Stat. 548.) 

2” The rates of postage on air mail 
(carried on contract air mail routes) 
shall not be less than 10 cents for each 
ounce or fraction thereof. 


February 2, 1925, 43 Stat. 805.) 
Rate Fixed at 10 Cents. 

3. The rate of postage on mail car- 
ried by airplane on either Government- 
operated or contract air mail routes, or 
on both, shall be 10 cents for each half 
ounce or fraction thereof, regardless of 
distance. Such postage includes the 
transportation of the mail to and from 
the air mail routes. 

4, Special airplane stamps are issued 
for the payment of postage on air mail, 
but ordinary postage stamps may be 
used. All mail intended to be carried 


by airplane should be plainly marked | 


in the space imemdiately below the 
stamps and above the address ‘‘Via Air 
Mail”. or “Via Night Air Mail,”’ as the 
case may be. Envelopes of distinctive 
desigr approved by the department for 


air mail may be used for such purpose | 


only. 

5. The postage on all air mail should 
be fully prepaid 
its handling, and postmasters shall make 
every effort to have patrons prepay the 
full amount on such matter. 


ried by airplane shall, if it bears at 
least 10 cents postage, be rated with 
the deficiency and dispatched as_in- 
tended by the sender, the amount due 
to be collected on delivery of the 
matter. 

See section 450 as to limit of weight 


and size; section 861 as to registration; | 


section 1330 as to airplane mail service. 
HARRY S. NEW, 
Postmaster General. 


structions To Postmasters. 


In connection with the above Order No. | 


4961 amending section 385, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, effective February 1, 
1927, so as to fix a flat rate of postage 
of 10 cents for each half ounce or frac- 
tion theyeof on air mail, regardless of 
distance or character of air mail route 
or routes over which the mail is carried, 
the instructions with respect to the post- 
age on air mail appearing in Article 11 
on pages 9 and 10 of the, July, 1926, 


Postal Guide, are hereby modified to con- | 
form to section 385 as amended and such | 


portions of Article 11 relating to the 
rating of air mail as are no longer ap- 
plicable thereto are revoked. 
R. S. REGAR, 
Third Assistant Postmaster Gencral 


President Is Confident 
Of Continued Prosperity 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
good prices which had prevailed during 
the preceding three years, it was said 
President Coolidge believes the cotton 
districts are in a position to absorb some 
of their present losses. 

Manufacturing, the President believes, 
to be going on at a rate a little above 
the average. Transportation has beca 
~The railroads are in 


veceipt of iarge im comes, and it was said | 


the President believes the country to be 
in a sound and prosperous condition. 


patients | 


| Force In Nicaragua 4 
(ruarding Americans 


Not Taking Any Sides in Re- 
volt, Declares Statement 
For President. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, in discussing the Nicaraguan 
situation on December 28, said orally: 
“I do not think there is any justification 
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zone basis, the transcontinental air mail | 
The | 


| of messages to or from the Liberals. 


| telegrams are coming through all right. 
A letter under the new rate of 10 cents & & & 7 
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24 cents per | 
(Act of May | 
eee Ruling Is Deferred 


(Act of | 
|Reopening of 


| plaint filed by his clients. 


in order to expedite | 


Neverthe- | 
less, short-paid mail intended to be car- | 


for American forces going in there.” 

He said he has now discussed the situ- 
ation with representatives of both sides 
in Nicaragua—the Diaz and Sacasa rep- 
resentatives—as well as with Secretary 
Kellogg. “I talked with Dr. T. S. Vaca, 
the-representative of the Liberals, last 
night,”’ he said, but added that the inter- 
view was confidential. He said he has 
received a number of telegrams during 
the last 24 hours regarding the Nicar- 
aguan situation, not only from Nicar- 
agua but rfom elsewhere. He did not 
indicate the nature of the telegrams or 
identity of the senders. 

“T do not care two cents,” Senator 
“which government there is 
down there in Nicaragua, that of Diaz or 
of Sacasa. I do not think there is any 
justification for our going in there. I 


” 


| do not pretend to say that is the State 


Department’s attitude, but it is my feel- 


| ing on the subject. 


“I do not know anything about the 
reported censorship of messages to and 
from the Sacasa people in Nicaragua. 
The Department of State assured me it 


5 ~ | is not responsible for it if it exists and 
tendency to increase the volume of air | 


that it had not authorized any stopping 
My 


The instructions to Rear Admiral Lati- 
mer are confined to the one point of 


; protecting American lives and property, 


so the State Department tell; me, and 
I am assured that under his instructions 
he is not to do anything except what 
is essential for such protection. Of 
course that is a broad instruction)and 
under it he might do a number of things, 
intervene and so on, but the State De- 
partment insists that its orders are con- 
fined to the point of protection of 


. | Americans only. 
The Postmaster General, in | 


his discretion, may require the payment | 
of postage on mail carried by airplane | 


“My information is that there has 
been no real danger, no threat, no 
menace to Americans, and [ have talked 
with both sides on the subject.” 


On Bakelite Imports 


Infringement 
Case Sought Before Tariff 
Commission. 4 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
objected to further delays in the. final 
report of the Commission on the com- 
He contended 
that importers had violated Section 316 
of the 1922 Tariff Act. He also charged 
that his trade rights had been violated. 


Mr. Kraushaar sought to have the 
Commission grant him an additional 60 
days to obtain further evidence in regard 
to the manufacture of the holders in- 
volved. Mr. Barnes, however, objected 
to a further delay of the Commission’s 
final ruling, but said that Mr. Kraushaar 
could “get all the information he wanted 
in two hours by cable.” 

Mr. Kraushaar said it was possible for 
him to present the manufacturers them- 
selves at a hearing. 

The Commission distened to both Mr. 
Kraushaar and Mr. Barnes for more than 
two hours of discussion of the validity of 
the Redman patent. Mr. Kraushaar con- 
tended that it was invalid because it had 
reached the time limitation placed upon 
it by law, while Mr. Barnes confined his 
statements chiefly to alleged violations of 
his rights by importers. 

Chairman Marvin at the close of the 
session stated orally that the Commission 
would not act on the request of Mr. 
Kraushaar until after December 30. 


Authority for Bond Issue 
Sought by Two Railroads 


The Wisconsin Ceniral Railway and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority for an issue of $7,500,000 of 5 
per cent secured notes by the Wisconsin 
Central, whose property is leased to the 
“Soo Line.” The notes are to be de- 
livered to the Soo company at a price 





which will produce 97 with accrued in- 
terest. 

Authority also is asked to pledge as 
security for the notes $10,000,000 of: first 
and refunding mortgage gold bonds of 
the Wisconsin Central. The proceeds of 
th. sale of the notes, through Dillon, 


| Read and Co., are to be used to retire 
| $6,000,000 of 


three-year 5% per cent 
notes of the Wisconsin Central which 
fall due April 15, 1927, and for improve- 
ments to the property. 


Authority Is Requested 
To Renew Railroad’s Debt 


W. H. Bremner, receiver of the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis Railway, has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $275,000 





of receivers’ certificates, in renewal of 
an obligation for a like amount now outs 
standing. 





